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As ‘We See It... 


“ 
‘Lue KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS strive to meet the highest 
standards of journalism. We try to keep our news columns 
factual and unbiased, reserving our personal opinions for 
the editorial page, where they belong. It is true that we 
make mistakes. So does every other newspaper that isn’t 
afraid of its own shadow. When our facts are shown to be 
faulty, we make amends cheerfully and resolve to do better 
next time. But our newspapers have never been run by the 
Board of Commerce, the Retail Merchants Association, 
the manufacturers, the banks or the labor unions. We do 
not operate them in the interests of any class, group, fac- 
tion or political party. As my late father said so appro- 
priately many years ago: “We are ourselves free, and our 
paper shall be free—Free as the Constitution we enjoy— 
Free to truth, good manners and good sense. We shall be 
for whatever measure is best adapted to defending the rights 
and liberties of the people and advancing useful knowl- 
edge. We shall labor at all times to inspire the people with 
a just and proper sense of their own condition, to point out. 
to them their true interest and rouse them to pursue it. ” 


From The Detroit Hees Baus : af ohn S. Kn ight, r ublisher 


Editorial Page, February 7, 1943 


The Detroit Free Press 
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SALES MANAGEM 


The business of reaching the Department 
Store market can be a pretty confusing one, 
or a very simple one. The way to make it 
simple is to do it the OBVIOUS way, 
through Department Store Economist. 


The reason is obvious: 


D.S.E. reaches the members of the 
“buying teams” of the 6900 top stores 
of the country — the men and women 
who make the decisions for today’s 
purchases and tomorrow’s merchan- 
dising programs. 


Equally obvious are the reasons why it’s a 
job that you will want to do now: 
1. If you have merchandise to sell 
through department stores, the obvious 
thing is to tell them, now. Depleted 
shelves are crying for goods. Your 
announcement of something 
the public needs, available 
now, will help you keep your 


Reach the Department Store 
Market the Obvious Way 


your old customers what you’re doing 

now, what you’re planning, thus keep- 

ing them on your side. 
Nothing very startling about those thoughts. 
The obvious course of action for any manu- 
facturer interested in the department store 
market is a consistent, well-planned, timely 
program of advertising in Department Store 
Economist — the magazine read by the 
important members of the management 
team. 


stocks low. 


2. If you have only Uncle 
Sam as a customer now, it 
won't always be that way. 
You'll need thousands of 
customers after Victory. 
Good postwar planning isn’t 
all paper work. Some of it 
calls for action now. Doing 
what? It’s obvious. . . telling 


STORE 


“Billion Dollar Leakage!” How trade 
diversion undermines our existing 
ecohomy is a sensational feature in 
March Department Store Economist. 
What to do, when, and how, concerns 
every retailer, wholesaler and manu- 
facturer. Again DSE highlights a vital 
issue. Result — intensified readership 
by the entire department store team 
—and a plus value for every adver- 
tiser who is building for the future 
with continued advertising in DSE. 


Marek My, 
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Pest Patrol 


“We're in business to make a killing’’ is the bald, a1- 
resting slogan of a San Francisco concern which is finding 
business brisker than ever these wartime days, what with 
the greatly increased population—and said population defi- 
nitely not confined to the human race. 


While admittedly pest control is an all-important health 
service, Charles Menard’s Rose Exterminator Co. long ago 
discovered that the best approach to prospective clients em- 
bodied tact and the “light touch.” Since 1918 the com- 
pany has employed direct-mail advertising exclusively and 
in this has developed an original and refreshing style. 


Every so often, manufacturers, warehouse operators, ho- 


tel and apartment house managers, restaurateurs and home 


owners in San Francisco and the Bay area receive a dis- 
creet envelope bearing the identifying mark, ‘Pest Patrol 
Service.” It may contain no more than a brightly colored 
card with a humorous illustration and verse. For example, 
on one card was an illustration of a monster rat pursuing 
a harried little man. The accompanying lines read: 


‘This is the rat that carries the flea 
That carries the germs to you and me, 
This is the rat that eats your cheese 
But—wWeE control these rats and fleas.’ 


Rut Prtoob 
REPORTING 


“Uncle Sam says ‘out 
with zoot suits’ 
We say ‘out with 
rats” 

Uncle Sam did his 
job with scissors 
But you can’t do 
yours with cats.” 


Wiped Out 


The simple message closed with the suggestion: “C,jj 
Pest Patrol, Rose Exterminator Co.” 


After Rose Exterminator Co. has completed a job on 
property the owner or management generally receives 
report. It may be a card with a cartoon sketch of a soy 
of husky soldiers holding up dead rats by the tails with 
the legend: “Pest Patrol Reporting—Enemy Wiped Out— 
by Rose Exterminator Co.” One of these job report pos, 
cards carried the announcement: ‘‘Everything’s Under Con 
trol with Pest Patrol.” Underneath appeared the illustratio 
of rats, roaches, fleas and moths—all being carted off ; 
the Black Maria. 


Mr. Menard feels that a great part of his company 
work must be educational, especially since over-crowding 
and inadequate housing have developed in the areas where 
war industries have been booming. Pests of all kinds in. 
crease under these conditions and spread filth and disease, 
Besides, in wartime, coastal communities particularly are 
vulnerable to additional ship-borne pests. With these 
facts in mind, Mr. Menard and his associates this year 
launched a company paper called Pest Patrol News, 
While it has a definite educational slant, it retains the 
light and comic treatment which has characterized the com- 
pany’s advertising. It has three pages of items ‘‘about 
pests, facts, fallacies, humorous experiences, pest-conttrol 
hints, questions and answers,” and one page carrying the 
company’s advertisement. One section of the paper is 
amusingly called “Rat Tales.” 


ion top 
yhat pl 


Pest Patrol News reminds its readers that ships can and 
do bring plague-bearing rats; that planes can transport 
malarial insects and other disease carriers. It points out 
that the dread polio may be carried by insects; that 
“cooties” may transmit typhus. While the company lib- 
erally salts its messages with humor, it nevertheless gets 
across a compelling warning about these small but certainjy 
enemies of men. One of Mr. Menard’s educational 
maxims is: “Household and structural pest control is the 
first line of defense in public health.” 


The Rose Exterminator Co. was founded in 1860 and 
now has branches all over the United States, each branch 
being a partnership with its local management. The Cali- 
fornia unit operates independently. 


v 
The Dache Network bn the 


“Where, oh, where, did you get that hat?” Well, if it 
consists of a snip of potato chip and a trifle of the Eiffel 
Tower, if it took sixty bucks out of the coffers, and has 
you considering the Black Market for a pair of nylons to 
complete the picture, its dollars to doughnuts that Lily 
Daché nailed it together. So the ladies tell us anyway. 


It took more than a talent for running up hats to put 
Mme. Daché where she is today. It took talent plus the 
proverbial French business head. For four years womens 
headgear has been getting more microscopic in everything 
but price. First went brims. Then the things started mov- 
ing irresistibly further and further back on the head. It 
may have been swell for the boys at Antoine’s, who simply 


ROSE EXTERMINATOR (0- fell in, shears and all, to the business of coiffures . . . but | 
J the hat people deplored it. ) Th 
. . _ ~—_ ——— 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Why MILL & FACTORY 
=| Is Always “On Top of the Play” 


with 
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about The main reason why MILL & FACTORY is always 

ntro| on top of the play” .. . always in a position to know just 4 Working from the inside, these salesmen know plant 

g the phat plants and just which plant executives have the best buying set-ups like nobody else. They know when changes 

er jsgpneterm Promise for the advertiser ...is because MILL & are coming! And what they learn they pass on to MILL & 
ACTORY circulation is entirely in the hands of Industrial FACTORY promptly. For the Industrial Distributor pays 

pistributors’ salesmen. for every copy, and naturally wants it to go where it will 

: 4 do him most good. 
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Unlike canvassers, these Industrial Distributors’ 
alesmen don’t limit calls to plants that are easy to reach. 
They go anywhere...everywhere...and since there are 
more than 1200 of ’em, there’s scarcely a worthwhile plant 
bn the map they don’t visit once a week or oftener. a 
fit . J That’s the big advantage of using MILL & 
nal FACTORY - you get distributor-controlled coverage, cov- 


Eiffel = : erage that is as flexible, as responsive to trends, as precisely 
1 has ; geared to the needs of the times as industry itself. Keep 
ns to “on top of the play” — with MILL & FACTORY. Give this 
Lily : wide-awake magazine top place in your 1944-45 industrial 
ay. wD advertising schedule! 
) put \ eS CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION - 205 East 42nd 
s the \'y, We Aw Street, New York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
nen’s Ciy ' 1; Leader Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott & Co., 


hin q West Coast Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco, 
a \ : f; 4; Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles, 15. 
. It ‘4 . : | 
mply 
. but / 
They don’t give a plant the “once over lightly” either. 
oa a give it the “works” ... spend most of their time out in 
East Sh shops .. . working shoulder to shoulder with the men 
red as 0 do the actual specifying, and with the men formulating 


“ 


old the plans which will become the basis of tomorrow’s buying. 


INT BJUNE 15, 1944 


Memphis is the world’s largest 
hardwood lumber market, and one of 
America’s most important wood work- 
ing centers. There are more than a 


thousand mills in this area! 


WMC, the station most people listen 
to most in the Memphis area, is the out- 
standing selling medium of this 12th 


largest trade area in America. 


* 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY * 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
mC -Memphis WJOX- Jackson, Miss. 


w 
MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL QUALITY NETWORK | kann Little Rock WSMB - Mew Orieans 
( 


AWKMH -KTGS - Shreveport 


They were in imminent danger of being done-in by the 
own brain children. The day when women, like the my) 
of the species, would just up and refuse to wear q }, 
filled them with horror. Everybody, that is everybody by 
Madame Daché, who put on her thinking cap (a kel 
green beanie with three coq feathers) and decided th, 
something ought to be done for the unplumbed market 9 
millions of women who couldn’t touch a Daché hat wit) 
two weeks’ salary. 


Mass production, she realized, was the answer. Not o 
hats, because Mme. D. decided not to prostitute her ay 
or to spread it thin. She hit the girls on their ow 
grounds that hadn't, incidentally, been played on very mu 
for a long time . . . hair-nets. Not the usual hair-net, by 
super-nets, like clothes in bright colors, caught up wit 
flowers. Nets that would make the old-style jobs lo 


| like they had been turned in at a thrift-shop drive. 


| perfectly obvious and eye-stoppers too?” 
_ she had something there, and invited her to design 1 


| snood; three for $2) and distribution aimed at the drug 


_ dent, Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, thinks there’s something 
| in it. Several months ago he sent out a card to sever 


| with a robust smile and the caption, “Smile! 


One fine day she gathered her thoughts on the subjec, 
put on her maddest creation, and bearded the lion in hi 
den. The encounter took place in the New York C; 
offices of Weco Products, Inc., and fortunately for us 
readers, history has a-record of the event. 


“Why,” asked the Madame in a carefully retained a. 
cent, “try to hide hair-nets, when they are obvious as 4 
comfort station? Why not, on the other hand, keep them 
Weco thought 


couple. Naturally, not being French for nothing, she 4. 
ready had. Weco loved them, Daché loved them, but not 
so much she couldn’t bear to part with her designs for 
uh—a consideration. 


Weco, to put it in the vernacular, proceeded to go to 
town. Prices for the nets were scaled low (35 cents for 
the fine mesh, with three for $1, and 70 cents for the 


counters and department stores all over the country. An 
advertising campaign, to get the ball rolling downhill 
was set up. (Smart color shots of the cream of the model 
crop wearing the Daché Net—with large poster reproduc- 
tions for counters.) Then they sat back and waited for 
the money to come rolling in. It did. And it still is. 


Smile! It Could Be Worse! 


Grin and the world grins with you, gripe and you gripe 
alone, to paraphrase a famous saw. Roy A. Kropp, presi 


hundred friends with a cheering quotation on it, illustrated 
It could bh 


worse.” 


Reactions came so fast that he instituted a series 0 
cards. Businessmen took time to write letters of appt 
ciation, others ‘phoned long distance, others wired him ane 
many called personally. Business magazines and hous 
magazines asked permission to reproduce the pictures and 
the messages. Now he’s ankle deep in a new serics, 09 
blotting stock. 


The thing has taken like the measles. In fact, he has 
employed Advertising Producers-Associated, Chicago, © 
do research on the idea, get better or funnier quotations 
and pictures. It’s his way of being a do-gooder; 4 one 
man anti-bilious campaign. 
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NEWS REEL 


Moore 


Harotp E. Moore has been 
manager, West- 
ern Division, Lehn & Fink 


Products Co., 


made sales 


N. J. He 


executive 


and general 
the Brunswick 


RITCHEY 


Rovert J. Rircuey has 
been named manager of the 
Marketing Development Di- 
vision of the Sales Depart- 
ment, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. Mr. Ritchey joined 
the company in 1937 as 
assistant in sales promotion. 


1944 


manager 


Drug Co. 


SEARES 


Aten N. Seares has been 
made _ vice-president - and 
general manager, Systems 
Division, Remington Rand, 
Inc. Mr. Seares formerly 
was sales promotion man- 
ager and has been with the 
company over 20 years. 


THOMAS 


Harotp B. THOMAS, vice- 
president of Sterling Drug, 


of Roche, who was elected a 


director of the council. 


Georce H. 


Inc., has been elected Motor Car 
Bloomfield, chairman the War has. been 
formerly was Advertising Council, — suc- board of 
vice - president ceeding Chester J.  La- Pratt has 


WIDDOES 


Howarp V. Wiuppoes has 
been made vice-president 
and general manager of the 
Typewriter Division, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. Mr. Wid- 
does has been general sales 
manager of Systems Divi- 
sion of company since 1933. 


PRATT 


Pratt, general 
sales manager, 


Hudson 


Co., Detroit, 
elected to the 
directors. Mr. 
been with the 
company since 1927,  start- 
ing out as a zone manager. 


GULER 


Georce GULER has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Air- 
conditioning Controls Divi- 
sion, Minneapolis - Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minn- 
eapolis. Mr. Guler has 
been associated with the 
company for fifteen years. 
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As sé 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
Pos 
| TH 
ration 
cance 
Pine Crest Inn, ™ 
Tryon, N. C., Jane 25, 1944 di 
istal 
in st 
Navy 
Ther 
Mr. Samuel P. Walker “or 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. meat 
285 Madison Avenue 
New York City Ju 
top 
of L 
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Post-War Is Here 


| THINK IT WAS J. C. ASPLEY of the Dartnell Corpo- 
ration who coined the statement, ‘Post-war begins when 
cancellations come.” 


Any idea that acto problems are still comfortably 
distant was blasted—even before the invasion—by the sit- 
in strike in the Brewster Aircraft plants, protesting the 
Navy’s hasty cancellation of the company’s war contracts. 
There have been other cancellations and cutbacks, but the 
Brewster men and women were the first to evolve a dra- 
matic method of informing the country on the economic 
meaning of the stoppage of war work. 


Just a couple of days before the Brewster sit-in I heard 
top ranking representatives of the C. I. O. and the A. F. 
of L. talk before the convention of the Associated Business 
Papers on labor's worry about the future—and both men 
said very pointedly that labor was worried, that labor 
would fight for what it considered its rights, and that labor 
wouldn’t consider that it was fairly treated unless labor 
representatives were allowed to sit down with management 
and plan for the future. 


The Brewster explosion is the fore-runner of other cases 
that will occur increasingly in the coming months and it 
reveals a pattern of pressures that will avalanche when 
Washington starts to end contracts in earnest. Donald 
Nelson has announced that before 1944 is over some $20 
billion of war production will get the axe and, as the Re- 
search Institute of America points out, that will be $20 
billion worth of labor unrest and business headaches. 


_ The most important aspect of the Brewster case is that 
it signals labor's determination to battle against mass lay- 
offs. It immediately raises the political and economic 
question—““Must plants be kept in operation, consuming 
essential materials and even more essential manpower, to 
produce equipment that is neither needed nor wanted, 
solely to maintain employment in a particular locality?” 
The Navy cancellation at Brewster came before the War 
Production Board had set up a unit empowered to assist 
companies in finding other work. Now the unit has been 
set up and the Government promises to give enough warn- 
ing of impending cut-backs so that management and labor 
have a chance to find other work. However, the economic 
facts of life for the coming months are cut-backs that leave 
many workers stranded, more and more unemployment, 
lower pay. 


Workers Will Be Scared 


TO THE MARKETING MAN these cancellations and 
Cut-backs are likely to mean that for a period of consider- 
able months there will be no post-war boom. When work- 
ts are fearful about losing their jobs, being forced to take 
new jobs at much lower pay, they aren’t going to splurge 
on new products even though they have the money and 
want the merchandise. 


There may not even be a buying splurge among people 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1944 


who are fairly well assured of their jobs, since the war has 
popularized a more Spartan type of existence, a lower 
standard of living. The war has educated consumers to 
make things last and to do without others. When mer- 
chandise again becomes plentiful some of these consum- 
ers are going to go back to their old “Keep up with the 
Joneses” type of existence, but many others are going to 
hold back for a long time. 


The implication is that sales and advertising executives 
should change their promotional appeals if they haven't 
already done so, and should embark on campaigns which 
will make people want the things they used to have and 
accept them when they are available. 


More of them are going to be available. That is the 
sure outcome of the cancellations and cut-backs. If a com- 
pany isn’t needed for war work, ways and means will be 
found to give it the materials to resume civilian produc- 
tion. Under no administration will mass unemployment 
be tolerated. 


“Gross National Products” 


ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS asked me the other day 
if I thought that the Nation’s income would jump from 
$142 billion in 1943 to $188 billion this year. I coun- 
tered by asking him where he got the 188 figure, and he 
said that Donald Nelson had predicted that the national 
income would hit that ‘figure. 


I checked up and found that on May 26 Mr. Nelson 
had predicted that the country’s “gross national produc- 
tion of goods and services” would reach that figure—but 
this isn’t “national income.” 


There has been a lot of confusion between the two 
terms since Morris Livingston prepared ‘‘Markets After 
The War” for the Committee for Economic Development 
and thereby gave wide publicity to the term “Gross ‘Na- 
tional Product.” What he did was to set up something 
analogous to the consolidated income statement of a hold- 
ing company whose subsidiaries would include all. busi- 
ness enterprise and governmental units. The ‘Gross Na- 
tional Product’”’ is simply the gross sales of the holding 
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company, except that it also includes the net change in 
business inventories. 


National income, as defined by the Government, in- 
cludes the compensation of employes, interest and divi- 
dends, net rent and royalties, and the net income of 
unincorporated business such as farmers, professional peo- 
ple ron others self-employed. To this is added undis- 
tributed corporate profits. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Effective Buying Income’’ is 
roughly similar to the Government's national income fig- 
ure, except that ours is a record of income paid out, plus 
adjustments for products raised and consumed on farms. 


Therefore, we do not include undistributed corporate 
profits. 


To get the “Gross National Product’ the Government 
adds to ‘Net National Income” an estimate for deprecia- 
tion, depletion and other business reserves including 
charges to current earnings on account of capital outlays 
and inventory revaluations plus all business taxes. 


Don’t Buy a Farm 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE is doing some 
selling in reverse to curb an expected ‘Back to the Land” 
scramble when the war is over. It is the somber view of 
agriculture ofhcialdom that the farm economy will not be 
able to welcome back even all of those who have left the 
land since war broke out. 


One study circulating within the Agricultural Depart- 
ment says, “Of the 41/4 million persons who left farms 
during the last few years, probably no more than one-third 
could find full-time work on farms after the war as labor- 
ers, tenants or owners, even if food production continued 
at current wartime peaks.” Yet officials believe that some 
5 million wa~ workers alone may seriously attempt -to till 
the soil for their livelihood after the armistice. The de- 
partment is almost as much worried about industrial work- 
ers and others who don’t know a harrow from a harvesting 
machine and who are expected to cash their wartime sav- 
ings and try their luck as farmers. The department is 
preparing a barrage of publicity, emphasizing insects, 
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droughts and other unhappy aspects of rural life to djs. 
courage these hopeful neophytes. 


In the meantime, today’s farmers are continuing to get 
a still further expanded and record breaking net cash jp. 
come. For March, the latest period for which statistics 
are available, the cash returns from crops, livestock and 
livestock products averaged about 10% higher than the 
same month last year. 


Small Town Sales 


FOR BOTH THE MONTH OF APRIL and the year to 
date, the Department of Commerce analysis of indepen- 
dent store sales shows that biggest retail gains have taken 
place in places of less than 5,000, and the smallest gains 
are in the cities of 100,000 and over. A lot of this small. 
town purchasing may be done by residents of metropolitan 
communities who find from experience that they are much 
more likely to find scarce items in the small-town stores 
than they are in the big cities. 


Jewelry stores have begun to feel the merchandise short. 
age and now show losses as compared with last year. Flor- 
ists continue to show the largest percentage gains, followed 
closely by sporting goods stores and restaurants. 


For the year to date through April, the insurance com- 
panies are registering the greatest increases in the Pacific, 
Mountain, West North Central and South Atlantic sec- 
tions. These are the only ones which exceed the U. S. 
gain of 18% in the sales of ordinary life insurance. 


Significant Shorts 


“What Your Workers Really Think:” This is the 
title of a booklet offered by Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42 Street, New York City, which gives the re- 
sults of some plain talking between Macfadden’s research 
director, Everett R. Smith, and hundreds of workers and 
their wives. The comments by workers show that man- 
agement hasn’t done nearly so good a job as it may have 
hoped in convincing workers that it hasn’t made extortion- 
ate profits and that it is doing some important planning 
for post-war. 


Mr. Deute Looks at Grade Labeling: Arthur H. 
Deute, president of the National Brewing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., is the author of “The Average Consumer Looks at 
Grade Labeling,” which is a decidedly middle-of-the-road 
discussion of a highly controversial subject. He divorces 
himself from his corporate connection and analyzes the 
“pro” and “con” arguments impartially. 


Pioneers vs. Followers: In the current issue of the 
A. C. Nielsen house magazine comment is made that post 
Victory planning is prodding many companies to expett- 
ment with new products and to explore the possibilities of 
invading new fields. Mr. Nielsen points out that his in- 
dex records show a far higher percentage of failures than 
of successes where companies, established in one field, have 
invaded a non-related field. Even in closely related fields 
such as tooth paste and tooth powder, hair tonics and hait 
shampoos, the number of outstandingly successful inva- 
sions appearing on record has been small. “When a man- 
ufacturer pioneers a particular field he builds a position of 
leadership and a consumer and trade acceptance. To dis- 
lodge him from his position is usually a costly, difficult, 
long-term risk. Nielsen Index records suggest that in gen- 
eral it is better to pioneer a new product of improved of 
different characteristics than to imitate a successful com- 
petitor.”” 
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Why Big Advertisers Are Stressing 
The Story of Their Trade-Marks 


Such ambiguous omnibus terms as “The American Way of Life” 


and the “Free Enterprise System” aren’t understood by Mr. and 


Mrs. America, but they can grasp the idea that a trade-mark, the 


symbol of private enterprise, helps them to do intelligent buying. 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


including such famous names 

as Stetson, Hoover, Coopers, 

Mennen, General Electric, Green 
Giant Peas, Paris Garters, S. D. War- 
ren, Carstairs, the various products of 
the Sterling Drug Co., and even some 
of the leading department stores, are 
finding that they can create under- 
standing and appreciation of the pri- 
vate competitive system best by scrup- 
ulously refraining from using any such 
omnibus words as “free enterprise,” 
“competitive system” or “the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 

The campaigns of these companies 
and many others indicate a marked 
and rapidly growing trend toward em- 
phasizing the value to the consumer 
of trade-marks, Pick up almost any 
current periodical and you will find 
examples. 


Gi of national advertisers, 


Brands Liven Competition 


The thinking behind these cam- 
paigns is simple and forthright: You 
cannot do away with the competitive 
system so long as trade-marks remain 
to distinguish one product from an- 
other. You cannot cut out large-scale 
manufacture so long as there are es- 
tablished brands which breed con- 
sumer confidence and thus make mass 
production not only possible and pro- 
fitable, but also economical. 

The manufacturers who are spon- 
soring these educational advertise- 
ments on the benefit of trade-marks 
have the same ends in view as those 
associations and individual manufac- 
turers who are campaigning and lobby- 
ing for free enterprise—but the meth- 
ods of the trade-mark advocates are 
more direct and explicit. 

“Free Enterprise” means various 
things to various people. To some 
Congressmen it means, as evidenced 
by speeches from the floor, “Cut out 
the Renegotiation Act: lower corporate 
taxes, and especially do away with the 
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excess profits tax; remove all restraints 
from business.” 

To some educators and commenta- 
tors “the American Way of Life” 
means corporate control 4 la the Hard- 
ing gtavy years and the phoniest and 
most selfish aspects of the status-quo. 


A Campaign of Education 


Much the same type of criticism 
may be levelled against the intemper- 
ate blasts against those who see some 
possible value in grade labeling. When 
Representative Halleck, spokesman in 
and out of Congress for some of the 
anti-grade-label advocates, shouts that 
“grade labeling is the opening gun of 
as sinister a move as could well be 
figured by the bureaucrats to despoil 
our economy for the benefit of the so- 
cialist system” he may convince a few 
people that grade labeling would be 
worse than the present system, but he 
and his cohorts do nothing to make 
people aware of the benefits they re- 
ceive from a system of advertised 
brands. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, under the direction of its 
Public Relations Committee, of which 
Charles C. Carr, public relations di- 
rector of the Aluminum Company of 
America, is chairman, has been largely 
responsible for initiating many of the 
present educational campaigns. 

These plans have resulted from an 
observation of the several threatening 
moves which have been made against 
brands and the analysis of field studies 
made among consumers for the A. N. 
A. by independent research organiza- 
tions. 

Among the more important threats 
to brands which have been reported 
by observers are the following: 

1. It is expected that small busi- 
ness will be permitted to convert to 
civilian production ahead of larger 
companies, and this means that in 
many fields unknown trade-marks will 


be on the market long before the well 
established advertised brands are per- 
mitted to come back. If the well 


known brands cannot perpetuate them- 


selves through the circulation of good 
merchandise, the makers must keep 
the brands alive by advertising. 

2. Under the pooling program, such 
as we see currently in such products 
as alarm clocks and electric irons, a 
few companies in every line will do 
all of the producing, and the lack of 
regular trade-marks may be expected 
to strengthen the argument of those 
who claim that there is no real dif- 
ference among branded commodities 
of the same type except the amount of 
advertising put behind them. 

3. To most manufacturers grade 
labeling is a continued threat—espe- 
cially if minimum specifications for 
each grade should be tied to a maxi- 
mum price schedule. 


More Threats to Brands 


4, The OPA proposal of last year 
to standardize many types of clothing 
and hosiery might have put many of 
the best known branded manufactur- 
ers out of business. 

5. The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice is seeking to 
have the Lanham Trade-Mark Bill 
amended to the extent that ownership 
of some trade-marks for patented 
items might be limited to the period 
when the patent is in effect, or about 
17 years. This would mean that such 
well known advertised trade-marks as 
Ethyl, Bakelite and many others would 
be thrown over to public use when the 
patents expired. 

6. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration claims that it has the power to 
declare that certain trade-marks of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics are com- 
mon and usual (or generic) names, 
and to require that these trade-marks 
be used not only by their owners but 
also by all of the producers making 
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the general type of merchandise. 

7. The wartime emergency has 
made a ban on cross-haulage seem de- 
sirable; if put into effect, it would 
mean that manufacturers could dis- 
tribute their goods only in areas ad- 
jacent to the plants producing them. 
Since many advertisers of branded 
goods have built nation-wide distribu- 
tion, this proposal would seriously af- 
fect them by making the goods un- 
available to many loyal customers who 
do not live near their plants. At the 
present time most of the brewing com- 
panies have been forced to severely 
restrict their deliveries. 

8. In Canada the Food and Drug 
Authority asserts that it has the power 
to coin generic names which must ap- 
pear in the same size letters as the 
brand names on the labels of goods. 

9. The charge has been made by a 
recently resigned employe of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce that the 
Foreign Economic Administration is 
endeavoring to do away with estab- 
lished brand names and promote the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
exclusively through state-owned cor- 
porations. 

10. The brand names of United 
States food producers are obliterated 
in Great Britain by order of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food. The reason for 
this is said to be to protect United 
States firms not supplying Lend-Lease. 
However, although American brands 
are eliminated, the brand names on 
products from the Dominions are not 
eliminated. 

11. In Puerto Rico American ex- 
porters of soap, flour, cattle feeds and 
other products sent to the Puerto 
Rican market have been forced to 
abandon their trade-marks or stay out 
of that country. 


“Don’t You Believe It!” 


12. More important perhaps than 
all of these other threats to branded 
products is the philosophy in certain 
academic circles that advertised brands 
are used to cheat consumers. This 
springs from a belief that the object 
of advertising and branding is to 
Create a quasi-monopoly for the ad- 
vertised brand, to take it out of com- 
petition with similar commodities by 
creating the illusion that a given com- 
modity is beyond comparison, and that 
substitutes are not acceptable. This, 
it is said, is done by the use of adver- 
tising which stresses non-essential or 
imaginary differences between brands 
and by advertising which relies almost 
entirely on emotional appeals which 
are in no way related to the quality of 
the product. 

The above threats vary considerably 
in their importance but none of them 
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has been dreamed up. Neither is 
there any make-believe about the cyni- 
cal attitude of many consumers. In a 
November, 1943, survey made for the 
Association of National Advertisers by 
the Psychological Corp. respondents 
were given this question: “As you 
know, some manufacturers advertise 
and some do not. Do you get more 
for your money (quality and/or quan- 
tity) when you buy from a manufac- 
turer who advertises or when you buy 
from a manufacturer who does not ad- 


vertise?”’ The answers were: 
From manufacturer who 
a 48% 
From manufacturer who 
does not advertise ..... 17% 
Dawt BROW 2 occ cee nses 35% 


The respondents were asked to tell 
why they preferred advertised or non- 
advertised products. 


Consumers List Preferences 


Advertised products are good prod- 
ucts,” said 10%. Products which are 
advertised are better than the ones not 
advertised; if the product wasn’t any 
good it wouldn’t be advertised; ad- 
vertising means the product is good. 

‘Advertising informs the consum- 
er,’ said another 10%. You know 
what is on the market; products can 
be easily compared; people know 


exactly what is offered; you can pick. 


out just what you want. 

“Advertising implies a guarantee,” 
said 9%. The manufacturer stands 
back of an advertised product; the 
product must be up to standards; na- 
tionally advertised goods are guaran- 
teed by the maker. 

“Advertising increases values,” said 
7%. Larger volume of sales means 
lower costs; can produce more prod- 
ucts; larger sales mean a better prod- 
uct. 

“Confidence and reputation,” said 
5%. The name of the maker means 
a lot; they are well known all over; 
advertised products are reputable. 

The main reasons advanced for pre- 
ferring non-advertised products were 
as follows: 

“Unadvertised products are cheap- 
er,” said 9%. ‘The consumer doesn’t 
have to pay the cost of advertising; 
advertising naturally adds to the price 
you pay; ads cost money. 

“Unadvertised products are better,” 
said 3%. The maker should use the 
money to improve his product; all the 
value is in the goods; advertising low- 
ers quality. 

“Advertising is unnecessary’ and 


* Another of Hecht’s full-page adver- 
tisements was largely devoted to the im- 
portance of the Coty trade-mark—a line 
which the store does not handle on an ex- 
clusive basis. 


“Advertising is no guarantee of qual./ 


ity’ were each advanced by 1% of 
the respondents. They pointed oy 
that if the product was good it sold 
itself; that there were plenty of good 
products before all this advertising. 
that many advertised products are 
pretty poor; that a manufacturer who 
may not have the money to advertise 
may nevertheless make a very good 
product. 

Department stores are usual] 
thought of as proponents of private 
brand merchandise, but the Hecht Co, 
Washington, has used full-page news. 
paper space to phy up the nationally 
advertised brands carried by the store, 
For example, under the heading, 
“Factual Fables of Famous Labels’ 
the store ints out that ‘Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye” has been the theme 
song of millions of American women, 
wearers of Red Cross shoes for more 
than 50 years. With nine illustra. 
tions and accompanying copy the store 
tells the story of Red Cross shoes, 
which were sold exclusively in Wash- 
ington by the Hecht Co., and as a 


closer, “Here are just a few of the 


hundreds of nationally famous labels §, S 


you will find at the Hecht Co.” Ap- 


proximately 100 such products are} 
listed, very few of them being exclu- ff 


sive with the Hecht Co.* 


Headline Stoppers 


Among the national advertisers, 
here are some of the headline stoppers 
used by typical companies which are 
running campaigns about trade-marks: 

“Portrait of a Promise,” inserted by 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co. and il- 
lustrating the labels of “Green Giant 
Peas” and “‘Niblets Corn.” 

“Everybody Knows the Champion,” 
says Berkshire Knitting Mills, with an 
illustration of a group of revering 
small boys following a big-league 
baseball player. 

“Who Says So?,” says Stetson hats, 
with a picture of a man looking a 
the label of his Royal Stetson. _ 

“One of the Promises Men Live 
By,” says General Electric, with an il- 
lustration showing a giant G-E trade- 
mark symbol. ’ 

“An Ersatz Name Has No Value! 
says Coopers, and an opening pata 
graph which reads, “The ‘great names 
that America looks to for honest 
values—the trade-marks that are sym 
bols of quality merchandise — didnt 
just happen overnight. They live only 


At the right are samples of some of the 
pages and spreads which exemplify the 
trend toward selling the public on te 
meaning and value of trade-marks. 
There'll always be a private enterprise sy* 
tem so long as man is allowed to dist 
guish his product from that of another. 
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because they were founded by Amer- 
ican institutions with ideals—to pro- 
duce only the best in material, design 
and workmanship — to shun the 
shoddy and keep faith with the buyer.” 

“Which Will Be The Best Seller?” 
asks the S. D. Warren Co., and with 
an opening paragraph which says “He 
(the consumer) knows that in Amer- 
ica a book cannot be forced to top 
place. He knows that the best-selling 
book will be the people’s choice—just 
as in the past the best-selling automo- 
biles, the — make of footwear, 
the ranking brand of breakfast cereal 
represented the free choice of Amer- 
ica’s millions.” 

“And the Fifth Freedom Is Free- 
dom of Choice,” says the Hoover Co., 
playing up a slogan which was de- 
veloped by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

“He Gets What He Wants,” says 
Mennen, with copy pointing out that 
it is truly American that military au- 
thorities make available (at post ex- 
changes and canteens) only those 
brands which the men want. Thus, 
the men in service have the same 
“freedom of choice” that they enjoyed 
at home. 

“The Name on the Sole of a Shoe,” 
says the Brown Shoe Co. In the 
color spread, John A. Bush, president, 


points out that “Roblee” is not the 
oldest name in shoes, but where else 
but America can a manufacturer rise 
so surely under his own steam and on 
the basis of a little better quality every 
stitch of the way? 

While most of the manufacturers 
who have instituted trade-mark cam- 
paigns in consumer or business paper 
copy naturally play up their own 
trade-marks, every single one of them 
goes out of his way to sell the trade- 
mark idea in general—which means of 
course that he is doing a selling job 
for his own trade-marked competitors 
as well as for brand makers in general. 

Reports coming to the office of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
from members who have embarked 
upon these trade-mark campaigns in- 
dicate satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
They say that these campaigns give 
their own workers a sense of pride in 
the name of the company and its 
brand, that their salesmen are very 
keen for this type of advertising as it 
strengthens their verbal arguments as 
to why their line should be carried and 
pushed by the dealer; the independent 
dealer welcomes consumer education 
which boosts the nationally advertised 
lines he carries and helps him compete 
against non-branded and _ privately 
branded lines sold by competitors. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Tomorrow’s Packages 


Celanese Celluloid Corp. (Division 
of Celanese Corp. of America), New 
York City, has released a motion pic- 
ture “Proving Ground,” to point up 
the importance of proper packaging 
in getting war materials to the front 
in the best possible condition. The 
picture is part of a series of round- 
table meetings with packaging people, 
to study wartime packaging develop- 
ments through the use of plastics, and 
to interpret the myriad possibilities of 
plastics for peacetime uses. Post-war 
packaging utilizing plastic’s off-shoots 
is the prime purpose of the movie. 

The picture—complete with sound 
—grtaphically presents a number of 
hitherto little known plastics develop- 
ments. Examples—the Army's little 
wien anna wade, containing an 
ampule of iodine and equipped with a 
swab—the hermetically-sealed ampule 
can be broken with one hand without 
danger of broken glass or stain from 
the iodine, suggesting applications of 
the idea for home-front use after the 
war. One of the high-spots of the pic- 
ture is the soldier, in pouring rain, 
marking a gun emplacement on a map 
protected with waterproof, transpar- 
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ent Lumarith pressure-sensitive mate- 
rial. The markings can be made 
through the material even though it 
is water-soaked and the map remains 
undamaged. 

Celanese believes that the whole 
packaging picture is in for re-design- 
ing because of the success of these and 
other developments which have been 
tried and found true on the world’s 
battle-fronts. 

Anheuser-Busch, 


Inc., St. Louis, 


through its agency, D’Arcy Advert 
ing Agency, is releasing one of thy 
most extensive, sustained Campaign 
ever devoted to home-front themes } 
a national advertiser. Schedules q' 
for regular insertions in newspapers 
magazines, and outdoor media, 
The campaign features an all-oy 
war message theme with analogies of 
hardships endured by pioneers wh 
built America, in an effort to shoy 
that problems faced by the settles 
were tougher than those confronting 
the wartime America of today. Firs 
advertisement is captioned ‘Rationing 


came over on the Mayflower,” and en 


phasizes the importance of sharinp 
equitably in times of stress. Like many 
other advertisers of food products to. 
day, Anheuser is stressing the Govern. 
ments Food Fights for Freedom pro- 
gram. 

The series will appear monthly in 
28 magazines and 13 farm publica 
tions. Twenty-four posters are to be 
used in 1,480 cities, and newspaper at- 
vertising will run in 1,451 papers. 


The Doctor Serves 


Many’s the small town that has seen 
one or both of its doctors go off to the 
wars. Many, too, is the remainin 
physician who finds himself up to hi 
stethoscope in work, living on a couple 
of hours sleep a night, a stranger to his 
family. 

Wyeth, Inc., Philadelphia, manufac 
turers of medical supplies and drug, 
is launching a new campaign to mn 
in eight magazines which points up 
the tough row doctors are hoeing to 
day, and urging the public to make his 
life as easy as possible—phone him; 
let him decide if he should come to 
see you, or if it is more practicable, 
come to you. Make an appointment, 


or go to see him when you are able. 
Advertisements are illustrated by 


Wrapped in thin, 
strong Lumarith, the 
gun can be fired with- 
out unwrapping, and 
water cannot get to 
it — many of tomor- 
row’s packages will 
utilize Lumarith. 
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The use of fibers like the ones in the picture is responsible for the long life- 


time of Mohawk carpets. Each individual fiber contributes to the tough entity. 


well known artists—Dean Cornwell, 
Haddon Sundblom, and Harry Ander- 
son—and are fully reproduced in color. 
In Chicago two of the advertisements 
were placed on exhibition to be judged 
by the public. The first had been 
chosen best by the agency and Wyeth. 
But the public chose number two as its 
favorite—‘The only patient the Doc- 
tor says ‘No’ to.” Patient referred to 
is the doctor—himself. 


Longer Wear for Rugs 


Developing the theme ‘Balanced 
Construction for Longer Wear,” The 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., is launch- 
ing an advertising campaign in which 
a series of five ads stresses the fact that 
in the manufacture of a carpet, not one, 
but five factors are necessary to guar- 
antee maximum carpet life — wool 
blend, pitch, rows per inch, yarn size, 
and pile height. 

The first of the Mohawk series em- 
— wool blend and formula- 
lending. The second develops the 
blend theory and its importance in de- 
termining the life of a carpet. The 
third ad stresses the quality of dyes, 
colors and fade tests. The fourth ex- 
_ how rugs are pretested, and the 
ast in the series points out how Mo- 
hawk carpets are tested for seven dif- 
ferent qualities. 

Moeser & Cotins, Inc., is handling 
the account. 


Two Heads Are Better 


When Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, decided to split its advertis- 
ing, market-wise and product-wise, be- 
tween two agencies, back in pre-war 
days, the agencies (Ed Wolff & Asso- 
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ciates, and Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
both of Rochester) functioned sepa- 
rately. 

Twenty-two months ago the need 
for an over-all job was felt, and the 
two agencies cooperated on the one 
job, each retaining its individual re- 
sponsibility for technical and business 
paper copy. Their success is drama- 
tized by a booklet, ‘‘Advertising for 
Tomorrow,” which Bausch is getting 
off the presses now, telling the story of 
the part optical science—and Bausch 
and Lomb—are playing in the war. 
The booklet is actually a reprint of 
the advertisements the company has 
run over the last two years. 


Just Looking, Thanks 


Strictly old-hat is the idea of self- 
service. Grocery stores have been us- 
ing the idea with success for years. But 
when the war halved sales people in 
record shops, as it did in practically 
every other store, Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Cam- 
den, inaugurated the practice in a test 
record shop. 

Now, after two years’ trial, RCA an- 
nounces results of its test sales depart- 
ment. The idea is a howling success. 
Retail volumes can be increased with 
self-selection. The sales personnel 
can handle nearly three times the 
volume handled in the conventional de- 
partment—pointing the way to lower 
selling costs. Dollar sales of classical 
single records, usually small by com- 
parison, can be brought up close to the 
volume of classical albums. Shop wear, 
theft, and breakage were normal. Best 
of all—approximately 90% of the 
volume in the test store was done on a 
cash basis. 


Fore! 


Even the most important people 
these days are down on their knees 
and out “‘at pasture” looking for golf 
balls. The reason is perfectly obvious. 
No new balls are being made. _ 

Even though this unhappy condition 
exists, one manufacturer at least, 
Acushnet, is having such success in re- 
processing old balls that the demand 
has exceeded availability. This prob- 
ably sounds like a variation on the 
same theme. To temper your disgust, 
and bid for your patience, Acushnet is 
running a campaign in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Purpose—to keep the 
Acushnet name evergreen in your 
memory, against the day when rubber 
is available for making new balls. 

H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston, is the 
agency handling the account. 


Heady Stuff 


Could be you never wondered who 
drinks wine. We mean what type of 
imbiber. But Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., have been sitting up 
nights, all four of them, sweating over 
the question. One of their accounts is 
Cresta Blanca Wine Co. 

The agency, you will be relieved to 
learn, has the thing settled by now. 
They made a sutvey to find out. When 
the data came in their decided it was 
“too valuable to keep to ourselves in 
these difficult times.” Every restaura- 
teur, every wine-merchant in the coun- 
try, they further decided, ought to 
know. All you have to do to get in on 
the secret is read Cresta Blanca’s cur- 
rent campaign; its as simple as that. 
Not so simple are the statistics. As 
closely as we can figure, everybody 
drinks wine. Naturally, college gradu- 
ates and single people drink a little 
more—but the unenlightened who 
never got further than the eighth grade 
are in there pitching too. 


Grade A Copy 


Maybe the dairy people have waked 
up to the startling fact that people are 
finding the usual milk advertisements 
(cuddlesome cows in dresses, deluxe- 
equipped with false eyelashes) a little 
too precious; some have found their 
copy was turning grade A to clabber 
within the consumer's stomach. Maybe, 
again, its just that the American taste 
for art is on the mend. Anyway, to 
get to the point, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, is doing a newspa- 
per campaign for Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co, that is definitely easy on the 
orbs. First advertisement heads up 
“Out Where The Milk Begins,” with 
an original woodcut, “Catskill Coun- 
try,”’ by Leo J. Meissner, and turns out 
looking the way Connecticut should 
from a commuter’s window. 
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Below left—left to right: W. B. Massie, president, Vitapep Products, Ine 
Los Angeles, and vice-president of National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Joe P. Bowlin, general sales agent, Toledo Scale Co., Fort Worth, and 
director, Fort Worth Sales Managers Club. Below right—Harold O. Laidley 
general chairman, Post-War Action Committee, Cleveland Sales Executives 
Club, and director of sales development, The White Motor Co., and W, BR 
Walter, vice-president of the Cleveland Club, and manager, Building Mg. 


terials Division, Cleveland District, the Johns Manville Sales Corp. 


Left, Marshall J. Smith, Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and _ secretary-treas- 
urer, Memphis Sales Managers Club; 
J. H. Landes, Clover Farm Dairy Co. 
The lady, Mary E. Livingston, secretary 
to George A. Marklin, National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, Cincinnati. 


Above left—Dayton: Left to right (top, then bottom), J. L. manager, J. W. Clement Co. and director, the Buffalo club; 
Heaton, sales manager, Dayton Fixtures Co.; Harold B. Stoner, Henry Campbell, director of sales personnel and _ training, 
vice-president, Hewitt Soap Co. and president, Dayton Sales Typewriter Division, Remington Rand, Inc. Above right— 
Executives Club; A. E. Ratheiser, sales director, Monarch Rochester: Left to right, William A. Burdick, director, Ro 
Marking Systems Co. and regional director, 4th District, Na- chester Sales Managers Club and Chamber of Commerce; 
tional Federation; O. C. Corbin, manager of sales training, Seneca Foote (center back), general sales manager, The Todd 
National Cash Register Co. and vice-president Dayton Sales Co.; Norman J. Collister, sales manager, Electric Writing Me 
Executives Club; Walter G. Pfeiffer, sales manager, Reynolds chine Division, International Machines Corp.; and Hal W. 
& Reynolds Co. Above center—Buffalo: Left to right, Henri Johnston (seated), vice-president and director of sales, Stecher- 
B. Vidal, president, Buffalo Chapter and Buffalo manager, Traung Lithograph Corp.; Philip E. Thomas, president, Sales 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; William D. Roesser, sales Managers Club and manager, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


Left — Kinsey N. Merrit 
(left), general manager of 
public relations, Railway 
Express Agency, New York 
City, and (right) Forbes 
McKay, associate advertis- 
ing manager of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham. 


Right — Hal W. Johnston, 
vice-president and director 
of sales, Stecher - Traung 
Lithograph Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and San Fran- 
cisco, who found it a bit 
too hot while in Chicago. 


Minneapolis Honeywell’s skit dramatizes the speed, 
hunch, and slapdash method of hiring a salesman. 
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Milwaukee—left to right: W. H. Go- 
beille, International Business Machines 
Corp., president, Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation; C. A, Netzhammer, sales man- 
ager, Northwestern Furniture Co.; L. T. 
Hammond, president, Moe Brothers Mil- 
waukee Co.; Howell G. Evans, vice- 
president, Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


George Jones (right), the new president 
of the N.F.S.E., and Harry C. Anderson 
(left), the retiring Federation president. 
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Top left—Roy Erlandson (right) presents the Chicago Club’s first 
distinguished service award, for notable achievement in distribution 
and sales promotion, to J. J. Nance, vice-president, Zenith Radio 
Corp., for the successful introduction of the new Zenith hearing aid. 


Top right—E. R. Moran, president, Chicago Sales Executives Club, 
and chairman of convention, opens meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Milwaukee—left to right: E. C. Zabors, 
vice-president, Sales Managers Club and 
general manager, E,. H. Schaefer Co.; 
J. P. Schmidt, sales manager, George 
Ziegler Co.; H. H. Frey, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Globe-Union, Inc.; 
Harold W. Hirth, secretary, Sales Man- 
agers Club and sales manager, Frank- 
forth Hardware Co.; Lester C. Welle, 
branch sales manager, Fuller Brush Co. 


Federation Chooses Its 


Weapons for Post-War 


First and foremost they will include more scientific methods for 


selecting, training, paying, stimulating and controlling salesmen. 


HAT might otherwise have 

passed off as a quiet talk-it-over 
conference of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, in session last 
week to discuss post-war sales re- 
building, was, by an accident of tim- 
ing, electrified with a sense of urgency 
which has never before activated an 
N.E.S.E. gathering. For it opened in 
Chicago on D-Day. 

The morning headlines under- 
scored, as nothing else could have 
done, the responsibility resting on the 
shoulders of sales executives for the 
creation and execution of action pro- 
grams to cushion the shocks of con- 
verting our muddled wartime econ- 


omy to a peacetime basis. 

Because the dates of the meeting 
fell so close to SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
deadline for this issue, it is impos- 
sible to do more than summarize the 
highlights of the program. Printed 
proceedings will be available later 
through the Federation offices. 

Through talks and dramatized pre- 
sentations, the program sessions de- 
veloped a three-way variation of the 
theme “Sales Management’s Function 
Now and After the War.” Part I, 
“Rebuilding and Revitalizing Selling 
Organizations,” was done as a dra- 
matic feature by Roy Warmee, sales 
promotion manager, Minneapolis- 
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George S. Jones, Jr., Servel vice-presi- 
dent, presents the Sates MANAGEMENT 
annual award cup to Philip Thomas, 
the president of the Rochester Club. 


Honeywell Regulator Co., and a staff 
from his organization. 

A three-man team, R. H. Moulton, 
Division Personnel Manager, General 
Foods Sales Corp.; W. W. Powell, di- 
rector of sales and service education, 
The Hoover Co.; and Edward J. 
Hegarty, director of sales application, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
appeared in Part II on ‘Training an 
Aggressive Selling Organization.” 

Part III, ‘Planning the Sale and 
Motivating Salesmen,” was presented 
in four acts by a group from Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., un- 
der the direction of T. Elbert Clem- 
mons, instructor of sales for that com- 
pany. 

Frank Smothers, editorial page edi- 
tor of The Chicago Sun appeared at 
the banquet Wednesday evening to 
talk about what was uppermost in 
everyone’s mind: the invasion of Eu- 
rope . . . and what America needs to 
do about the peace that is to follow. 
Maury Maverick, chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, who 
came to the meeting scheduled to 
speak on the problems of small busi- 
ness, discarded his address on that 
subject and offered ‘‘a six-point pro- 
gram for every patriotic American.” 

Better salesmanship came in for 
special emphasis through addresses by 
Jack Lacy, president, Lacy Institute, 
Boston, on “Training Techniques 
That Develop Star Salesmen,” and 
by Herbert Metz, general sales man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New 
York City, on “Selling as a Career.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S annual 
award to the club in the Federation 
which has done the most for the ad- 
vancement of salesmen, went to Ro- 
chester, a club which once before 
walked off with this same trophy. 
The cup was presented, for SALEs 
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MANAGEMENT, by George S. Jones, 
Jr., and accepted by Philip E. Thomas, 
manager, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co., and president of the club in that 
city. 

Harry Anderson, retiring president, 
revealed that twenty-six clubs out of 
the 56 affiliated with the Federation, 
are now on a 100% executive mem- 
bership basis. 

Helmsman for the 1944-45 year is 
George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. Harry 
Anderson moves to the chairmanship 
of the board. 

Except for three new directors-at- 
large yet to be appointed, these men 
complete the roster of the new Fed- 
eration officers: 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: Gene Flack, director 
of advertising & trade relations, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., New York City; O. L. 
Whitehead, sales manager, Gebhardt Chili 
Powder Co., San Antonio; Paul Heyneman, 
vice-president & assistant general manager, 
Eloesser-Heynemann Co., San Francisco; 
Leo B. O'Loughlin, manager, International 
Business Machines Corp., Detroit. 


TREASURER: R. C. Dickinson, vice-presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, Borden Co., Chi- 
cago. 


SECRETARY: Harry White, executive-sec. 
retary, Sales Executives Club of New York 


DiRECTORS-AT-LARGE: Forbes McKay 
associate advertising manager, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham; Mitchell Heineman 
sales manager, Jantzen Woolen Mills, Port. 
land, Ore.; George Halpin, sales manager, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 


District Directors: Cy Norton, sales 
manager, Strathmore Paper Co., Spring. 
field, Mass.; Lee McCanne, Stromberg. 
Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Walter R. 
Wakefield, director of sales, Franklin Re. 
search Co., Philadelphia; C. T. Burg, gen. 
eral sales manager, Iron Fireman Many. 
facturing Co., Cleveland; Clarence Mann. 
ing, vice-president in charge of sales, Reyn. 
olds Metals Products Co., Richmond; Les. 
ter N. Taylor, sales manager, Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., Jackson. 


Loring T. Hammond, president, Moe 
Bros. Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee; W. G. 
Duncan, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp., Louisville; Ed 
Hampe, sales manager, Griggs, Cooper Co, 
St. Paul; Murrell Crump, president, Kan- 
sas City Advertising & Sales Executives 
Club; Peter Peterson, branch manager, 
Hormel & Co., Dallas, and president, Dal- 
las Sales Managers Club; A. T. Davidson, 
sales manager, Barker Brothers, Los An- 
geles; Howard S. Mark, circulation man- 
ager, Globe & Mail, Toronto, Can.; George 
D. Wright, Mexico City. 


A Self-Analysis Test 


For Your Salesmen 


With the coming of reconversion and the return to a buyer’s mar- 


ket, we shall need to re-train salesmen in a deeper appreciation of 


the value of time. This effective “manalyzer” quickly reveals the 


proportion of a salesman’s day which is spent in productive effort. 


BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


President, Benge Associates 
Humanagement Engineers 
Chicago 


(Mr. Benge is the author of the “Self- 
Appraisal Test for Sales Managers” 
which attracted so much attention when 
it appeared in the March 1 issue of 
Sates MANAGEMENT. Both that feature, 
and this one, are from his forthcoming 
book “Manpower in Marketing,” sched- 
uled for early publication. The form on 
the facing page is copyrighted by Mr. 
Benge and is available for purchase 
through his office at 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago.—Tue Ebrrors.) 

men whether voiced to 


the sales manager or not. 
Many a salesman feels uneasy because 
he is allowed so much freedom of ac- 
tion and is told that management is in- 
terested merely in results. 


OW am I doing?” is a 
constant query of sales- 


Here is a simple method whereby 
salesmen can check up on themselves. 
It does not compare his performance 
with other salesmen, but rather makes 
the comparison with his own activities 
at some previous period of time. It 
is recommended that a salesman fill 
out this form on a certain day of each 
week and keep a record of his find- 
ings so that he can see whether he 1s 
making progress in devoting a larger 
portion of his time to those activities 
which are designed to bring in the 
orders. 

At the close of the day the salesman 
has selected for analysis, he fills in the 
names of the prospects or customefs 
called on. If he made a sale, he un- 
derlines the name. 
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SALES MANALYZER io 
Salesman: HOWARD BARLOW 
How effectively do you 
Date: These may cost aieoe~ can These pay spend your time? Fill — 
a en poresae Se a, Saeibert out a Sales Manalyzer 
1G Heh one day each week 
T e and note your 
I 5 ‘ ‘ BH wx 5 progress. 
m |3 3| | é ri ls isdcl it : 
Hl Ual Al del Hl ese “st 
: < é Pe a1 le ? 3 a) |8 is asking 
R g| fe¢ «| |2| [asieq s {3 people to buy.” 
S| =| (S| bs] jel le] feeklel |e . 
AM. In the blank columns above enter other activities you do, 
: placing them appropriately under one of the three. main 
8:00 headings above. 
i f f i 
M a a Perhaps your competitor is : 
9:00 |_| already on the job at this time. 
HARLEY BROTHERS 
10:00 Pe] 
INSTRUCTIONS 
1. In the first column enter the name 
ISKA & CO. 11:00 of each prospect or customer, as of 
—_—___ ewe the time you reach his place of “ 
, d | business. . 
BECSOALE EACORATORIES | 4 og 2, Insert additions] activities in the 
P.M. blank column spaces provided. 
3. At the end of the day indicate 
your activity each quarter hour by | 
T00 drawing in vertical lines in the. 
proper columns. Thus if you were 
in the office from 8:30 to 9:00 A.M, 
draw a line from 8:30 to %:00 in 
ha —_ aalisiaal the “office duties” column. 
4. Connect the ends of your vertical 
- lines by horizontal lines, to form a 
ERLAND STORES -——| graphic record of your day. 
3:00 | a | S. Total each of the three main col- 
BROS. umns (in minutes) and compute its 
- : [| percentage of the entire day. Com- 
y | pare these percentages with a day in. 
T00 the previous week. 
BARKER DEPT. STORE be 
; 5:00 a 
Good time for filling out re- 
ports and planning tomor- 
row’s work. 
6:00 
Total Minutes 5 - 30 30 Biz) 75 (20, 45), 4555 $25 Conn aré this 
; ceeeran Sales Manalysis 
% of Total 20 : 46 34. 100% with last week 
2 Last Week L4 45 4/ 100% 


There is a time scale beginning at 
8 o'clock in the morning and ending 
at 6 o'clock in the evening, so if the 
salesman starts to work at 8:30 A. M. 
he makes the first entry at that time, 


indicating under the proper column 
What he did 


The smallest unit of time used is a 
fifteen-minute period, and the sales- 
man is required to account to himself 
for each p -sieMat period of his 
working day. 

Thus, in the illustration given, the 
salesman spent his first period travel- 


veer Sales Manalyzer can be used from time to time with a group of salesmen to jolt them out of bad working habits. It is a con- 
inuing graph of a salesman’s daily activities and can be compared with his previous records to arrive at a blueprint of progress. 


ing and to so indicate he has entered 
a heavy vertical bar between 8:30 and 
8:45 under the column headed travel- 
ing. His next fifteen minutes were 
spent in a sales interview at the Ben- 
ton Sales Co. and again he so indi- 
cates by a small vertical bar. 
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“He’s the best sales manager we ever had, but he won’t 
do a thing since his doctor ordered a complete rest!” 


* 


If there are activities performed by 
him during the day not covered by 
the nine printed headings, he enters 
them as column headings. In the 
form illustrated, ‘arranging displays” 
has been entered as an additional ac- 
tivity and the salesman considered this 
work sufficiently important to be in- 
cluded in the group considered as 
“paying off.” 

The reader will note that the nine 
activities are in turn grouped into 
three major classifications: first, those 
which may cost the salesman money; 
second, those which can readily be 
overdone; third, those designed to pay 
off. 


Summary of Time 


At the end of the day the salesman 
summarizes each column to show the 
number of minutes spent in each activ- 
ity. He then totals them by the three 
major classifications. In the illustra- 
tion shown Salesman Barowl has cov- 
ered a span of five hundred and 
twenty-five minutes. Of this total 
time, thirty minutes were spent on 
personal business, thirty on miscel- 
laneous duties for others, forty-five on 
office duties, seventy-five minutes for 
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* 


* 


.eating, one hundred and twenty for 


traveling, forty-five for telephoning, 
forty-five in waiting for prospects, fif- 
teen in arranging displays, fifteen in 
planning work, and one hundred and 
five in direct sales interviewing. 

In summary, these figures show that 
20% of his day was spent in unes- 
sential activities, 36% in activities 
which perhaps could have been re- 
duced, and only 34% in those activi- 
ties designed to yield results. 

In contrast with last week, the per- 
centages show that his day this week 
was not so profitably spent as the cor- 
responding day of last week. 

There are some salesmen for whom 
a self-analysis test will fail to stir im- 
agination, but most salesmen are so 
emotionally geared that if by self- 
revelation they have discovered weak- 
nesses in themselves, they will be more 
prone to correct those weaknesses than 
they would be if they had been told 
about them. 

By joining together the short verti- 
cal bars a profile of the day’s activities 
results. To the extent that this pro- 
file moves toward the right of the 
form, the salesman is doing all right; 
if it dips to the left, he is bearing away 
from good sales practices. 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
Sells Salesmen on 


Promotion Aids 


T’S easy enough to provide saj 
literature to a salesman but gi 
ting him to use it is something ¢| 
i The Manhattan Rub 


sales efficiency. 

The company issues a wide vari 
of sales literature for its represent 
tives—not remarkably wide in co 
parison to the 30,000 products man 
factured by the firm, but in sufficie 
abundance that a busy salesman mig 
be tempted not to familiarize himse 
with each piece of literature that 
receives. That is, he might be 
tempted if the company’s advertisin 
department did not do such a g 
job of merchandising this literatut 
to him. 


Folder Sells Itself 


Take, for example, the new fold 
prepared recently for the coal mini 
industry, issued with a letter fro 
J. J. De Mario, Manhattan’s adverti 
ing manager. 

In his letter, Mr. 
no attempt to extol the folder, lettin 


it speak for itself. Instead, he peg are 
sented certain facts to indicate the im 

portance of the coal mining industt Sa 
as a market for industrial rubber goo 

—that, for instance, oil stocks are d th 
creasing, but our coal deposits are 4 B 
parently inexhaustible; and that @ DC 


1944 the coal industry must produ 
35,000,000 more tons of coal wi 
60,000 less men. “This means mo! 
mechanization, more conveyor belts 
One of the most interesting sectiot 
of the letter is a list of suggestion 
“tried pointers” for handing out folé 
ers personally during calls: 
1. Give only one piece. Too maf 
pieces . . . confuse the prospect. 
2. Point out something in the fol 
er. It may be a photograph or 4 spt 
cial product of interest to the prospe¢ 
3. Write a message on the pie 
This is especially important if ya 
mail the literature. . . The hand 
folder can also be marked for an ite 


of interest. In handing the pie NI 
point to the marked item. 
4. Keep literature clean and neat. J 
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AND IT COSTS 
MONEY 


Go ahead... cheer as our friends and neighbor 


boys rain bombs upon our enemies! But you 
have to do more than cheer. War expenditures 
are at their peak. In the Fifth War Loan Uncle 
Sam is asking every individual to buy double 
the extra bonds he bought in the Fourth. War 
Bonds help keep down prices, assure postwar 
purchasing power and employment, bolster 


your own security, and most important of all, 


| @ BUNGLE A WEEK 


vesting HNANCe the greatest invasion in history. Back i 


ut fF the attack, everybody—buy more than before! 


0 matt 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
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pel MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
if yo Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
hande Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
an ite! 
. pied DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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MEN! 


Sears, Roebuck Re-Use Program 
Salvages 6,000,000 Boxes 


With the critical situation in the supply of even second-hand 
boxes, Sears carton demands are met with this well-planned salvage 
and conservation policy. It is resulting in an impressive saving 


of a great variety of scarce packaging materials. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


LEWIS W. BELL 


Assistant General Purchasing Agent 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Chicago. 


SM. This reclamation comes directly 
under Mr. Bell’s supervision. 

“Frankly,” Mr. Bell added, ‘if we 
are to continue in business we must 
have packaging supplies. If we are 
to have them we must not only save 
every package which we can reclaim, 
but we must also go into the market 
and buy used containers.” 

So serious had the situation become 
at one time this spring, that Sears, 
Roebuck was compelled to ship mil- 


A specially designed tool breaks the 
glue on flaps without damaging the box. 


EARS, ROEBUCK & CO. has 

salvaged for re-use in the last 

year more than 6,000,000 cor- 

rugated boxes. In weight, this 
runs approximately 15,000 tons. These 
salvaged boxes are used for shipping 
merchandise to the company’s 600 odd 
retail stores and to mail-order custom- 
ers. Those received at retail outlets 
are either used for customer deliveries 
or are again reclaimed and returned to 
the ten mail-order plants located at 
strategic shipping points throughout 
the country. 

Waste paper salvage also rises to 
towering heights. Last year Sears, 
Roebuck salvaged approximately 12,- 
000 tons of mixed papers and 600 
tons of scrap corrugated paper. These 
are only two items that amount to im- 
pressive figures. There are many 
others as we shall shortly see. The 
company has always practiced salvage, 
but under war conditions salvage work, 
which ordinarily would not be profit- 
able, has become imperative. 


In the shipping room 
(right) merchandise 


“Tt is impossible now to buy all the packed in salvaged boxes 
boxes and other packaging supplies is ready to be rolled to 
we need from the manufacturers,” said - a — 

oo ya a ; platform. / ne sur- 
Lewis W. Bell, assistant general pur plus selvaged benes ere 
chasing agent, to a staff writer for stored on the balcony. 
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linery during the Easter buying period 
in second-hand bottled beer cartons, 
At other times, manufacturers supply- 
ing the company sent out S.0.S, sig- 
nals like this: “We have the mer. 
chandise for you but no boxes. Cap 
you send containers ?”’ 

With the increased difficulty in buy- 
ing even second-hand boxes, salvage 
has taken on increased importance, 
and the ten Sears, Roebuck mail-order 
plants and more than 600 retail stores 
have been carefully organized and sys. 
tematized to save everything that can 
be salvaged. In shipping merchandise 
to retail stores the company no longer 
uses glue, instead gummed tape is 
used. When glue is used, the flaps 
are often broken in opening the boxes. 
When gummed tape is used boxes can 
be opened without damage. 

“The cost of the tape is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the saving in 
boxes,”” Mr. Bell points out. “We also 
save all tissue paper, excelsior and 
crating lumber. Some boxes are so 
made that the ends can not be sal- 
vaged. We then salvage the sides and 
use the wood for rebuilding into other 
boxes. 

“Often we get long, slim boxes, as 
in the case of packaged spray guns. 
We cut these down and make smaller 


This packer (left) is 
surrounded by salvaged 
boxes of almost every 
possible size and shape. 
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U.S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communication lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-machine gun. 


Telephone Lines 
on Bougainville 


tas is a war of communica- 
tions. The farther our forces 
advance, the more wires, tele- 
phones and switchboards they 
need. And war stopped 
the making of telephones for 


civilian use. 


We regret that many here at 
home cannot now get tele- 


phone service and may not be 
able to get it for some time. 


If you are one of those who are 
waiting, we'd like you to know 
that we will do everything in 
our power to mini- 

mize your delay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


boxes, and we are careful these days to 
see that we do not use a bigger box 
than necessary. We are just as care- 
ful about not using too large a piece 
of paper for wrapping a package. 
“By reducing the caliber of our 
wearing apparel boxes from .040 and 
045 to .032 and .040 respectively, we 
have reduced our requirements by 250 
tons per year. By reducing sizes, or 
basic weights, or both, we have saved 
another 250 tons in the amount of 
paper needed for the thousands of dif- 
ferent forms needed in the business. 


boxes of them. We need many small , “Our inter-store and departmental 


bulletins and notices are now printed 
on both sides, chalking up another 
saving of 20 tons a year. We use ap- 
proximately six tons of paper a year 
for necessary scratch pads, and we are 
making all of these from discontinued 
and obsolete forms. Our salvaged 
mixed waste paper last year amounted 
to 12,000 tons, with an additional 600 
tons of scrap corrugated—all of which 
went into the proper channels for 
manufacturing more paper products. 
“For many years we have had a 
packing committee composed of rep- 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING 


LIMITED TIME FOR SALE—on 50,000 watt, clear channel 
station that has predominant coverage in one of America’s most 
prosperous markets. The Hooperatings of this station exceeded 
national Hooperatings on 93.6% of the NBC day and night 
programs carried and included in Fall-Winter (1943-44) 
measurement. 


This station sells more merchandise to more people in Central 
and South Texas than any single medium—at a lower cost per 
sale. For available time, address Station WOAI, San Antonio, 
Texas, or Edward Petry & Co., national representatives. 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL * AFFILIATE NBC * MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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resentatives from both the operatin 
and merchandising departments, with 
the general purchasing agent as chair. 
man. This committee, in cooperation 
with the merchandise departments 
specifies not only the type of pre-pack- 
ing to be used in connection with an 
catalog number, but the exact specifi- 
cations of pre-packing—whether a bag. 
an envelope, a box or a crate, together 
with the size and make-up of the fin. 
ished package. 

“During the past two years the fold 
of many soft items has been changed, 
resulting in the use of a smaller ba 
or box. Other items which formerly 
were boxed are now bagged, and in 
some cases we have done away entire. 
ly with pre-packing material. 

“With the increased shortage of 
both paper and boxes, it is imperative 
that every item be packed in the small- 
est container possible, requiring the 
least amount of paper and board and 
still meet presentation and shipping 
requirements. 


Change Paper Size 


“For many years Sears, Roebuck has 
used paper in both sheets and rolls 
which are not standard sizes ordin- 
arily carried by jobbers, but which can 
be obtained in mill shipments such as 
22” and 32” width instead of the 
standard 24” and 36” sizes. When it 
became apparent that we would, of 
necessity, have to reduce our tonnage 
requirements, we again checked our 
packages against the particular sizes 
of paper used. 


“Our main shipping room had for 
some time used 22”-40 Ib. and 32”-45 
Ib. kraft. Our test, consisting of open- 
ing several thousand paper wrapped 
orders, proved without a doubt that 
60% of the packages wrapped in 32° 
paper could have been wrapped in pa- 

t 28” wide. So we immediately 
added the 28”-40 Ib. kraft to the ship- 
ping room set-up and at the same time 
reduced the basic weight of the 32° 
paper to 40 Ib. stock. 

“By means of a continuous cam- 
paign of educating our people in the 
proper use of paper and by changing 
widths and basic weights on our most 
used sizes of paper we have, during 
the past two years, reduced our annual 
requirements by 34%.” 

Mr. Bell produced records of indi- 
vidual savings made in specific sizes 
of paper to prove his point. Here are 
some of them: 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Original size Reduced to Saving 
18” 30 Ib. 18” 25 Ib. 1674 % 
22” 30 Ib. 22” 25 Ib. 1634% 
40” 60 Ib. 39” 50 Ib. 19% % 
48” 70 Ib. 46” 60 |b. 18 % 
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Mr. Durante, when coaxed, testified: 


“a-mung my many reasins, Joonyeh, for 
conferrin my ovah-whelmin ackolade 
upon the technicians of Station KNX 
(in Los Angeleeze, Joonyeh) is on ac- 
count of their consommee’ skill. Witout 
it, what would become of the famous 
Durante timin’—the notorious Moore 
swahy-tay? Down cellar! But wit this 
exum-perry triumph of the ee-lectronic 
art, where do we stand? I pause to in- 
quire, and I reply, witout ado and in 
a trice, we are hail well met! What is 
more, | prefer Camels.” 


As usual, Durante hits the issue 
squarely on the button. For the 
Moore-Durante show depends not 


. «+ SO does 
Midnight Merry-Go-Round 


only on the smoothest possible 
timing — but the sharpest studio- 
technique in any Pacific station. It’s 
a unique brand of radio stagecraft 
—this KNX skill that “binds” some 
27 transcontinental shows as hand- 
somely as 27 rare books. What’s 
more, precisely the same skill works 
at KNX for the local advertiser. 
Take Midnight Merry-Go-Round, 
for example. It’s sponsored by a 
local used-car dealer. It’s broadcast 
(with big-time polish) to a local 
audience. Does it “work”? One night 
2,450 persons telephoned (one per 
second) to shout “Great show!” Not 


Columbia’s Station for All Southern California 


bad for a program broadcast from 
midnight to 1 A.M. In short, friends, 
local advertisers on KNX buy big- 
time radio quality. You could, too. 
The sooner you ask us—or Radio 
Sales— about them, the sooner the 
KNXperts start work for you. 


‘LOS ANGELES 
50,000 WATTS 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


SHEETS 


12x18” 25 Ib. 12x15” 25 Ib. 16% % 
18x24” 25 lb. 17x22” 25 Ib. 13 % 
20x30” 25 Ib. 18x28” 25 Ib. 16 % 
24x36” 25 lb. 21x33” 25 Ib. 20 % 
WHITE TISSUE 

20x30” 17x27” 23 %& 
24x36” 21x33” 20 % 


When roll wrapping paper was re- 
duced in width here is what hap- 
pened: The same job that was former- 
ly done with 1,000 rolls of 32-inch 
was done with 600 rolls of 28-inch 
and 400 rolls of 32-inch. 

Instead of ripping open a bale 


wrapped in burlap, as formerly might 
have been the practice, the jute twine 
with which it is sewn is carefully sev- 
ered and the bale is opened at the 
seam, thus salvaging the burlap. The 
heavy cord which comes around pack- 
ages is either untied, or cut loose close 
against a knot, and the length is hung 
up for re-use. Strap metal is salvaged 
and sold. The object is not always to 
save money. Salvage operations often 
cost more than the original price of 
the article when new. 

Whether the cost is more or less, 
the big pinch today is in materials. 


Van @mps a. india 


wer letes, please tene « bow, 
Se're ahamty Nappy ever ihe any you fellows ras interference for 
. nt he yee our simmer Unnake 
of yout premesion, the aggress\co- 
‘ 
tou ean be care the effort ane of ineetiantio raler te Tue 6 —_* 
is (he intretasing of enterent. 


Agpin, Wren pow. 
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Van Camp’s, like so many 
other important advertisers, 
are mighty happy with the 
business they get out of 


Manchester and its six county Primary Zones. Through copy 
in the Union-Leader they tap a great responsive market of 
359,000 people. But particularly are they pleased with the 
thorough, practical merchandising services we offer to help 


advertisers sell more goods. 


‘EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS ! 


sides, etc. 


treatment on all copy. 
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Full-time staff for pre-war type 
merchandising service — dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- 


Careful attention to position 


A well-established and influen- 
tialtrade paper. Also a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 


5 ering important New Hampshire 
F and Drug trade. 


I 


Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding new product in- 
troduction, retail distribution 
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Enthusiastic cooperation of New ] 
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and mass displays. , 
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IMUANCHESTER 
Union-JLEADER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


‘use them for catalog items, the size 


Saving is the only way to get many 
items without which a business cannot 
function. Just consider pins, for jp. 
stance. Pins have been difficult to get 
at times. Pins, a multitude of pins 
are vital to the functioning of the vas 
mail-order house. How many pins? 
Hang on for here we go! 

On an average year Sears, Roebuck 
uses for operational work in all its 
mail-order plants and stores, a grand 
total of 65,000 pounds of pins. Ip 
Chicago alone every year it has used 
12,500 pounds. Last year this was 
reduced to 33,600 pounds nationwide 
and 9,600 for Chicago. 

How was this done? Well, pins 
were picked up from desks and of 
floors. Floor sweepings were sifted 
for them. Now that most pins are 
made not of brass but of steel, mag. 
nets are used to lift them out of 
sweepings. After that they are sent 
through a drum that knocks off the 
dirt and re-polishes them. Then they 
are put loosely into 5-pound packages 
for re-use. Recovery in this manner 
in the last 12 months—3,133 pounds! 


A Bag for Each Item 


Notion bags used by Sears, Roebuck 
come in 11 different sizes. How 
many are used in a year? Well, some 
sizes only around 50,000; other sizes 
up to 20,000,000. Paper bags for 
pre-packeting soft lines run to 23 
sizes. Use of these run from 50,000 
to 8,000,000 a year in the different 
sizes. The retail notion bags are used 
only in the retail stores. 

When the mail-order house packs in 
bags or special boxes, or other stores 


and type of bag is carefully specified. 
Thus a bag, 11”x15” must not be used 
if another, say 10”x12” will do the 
job. If a box is specified, the size of 
the box to use is specified just as 
strictly. It is also specified whether 
the article is packaged in the depatt- 
ment or at the source of supply. 
Salvaging of Sears, Roebuck boxes 
originates in the merchandising de- 
partments where all incoming ship- 
ments are received, opened and 
checked. Corrugated boxes are opened 
carefully with a specially designed tool 
wherever the flaps are glued. Boxes 
which can be re-used in a department 
are claimed right there and held for 
that particular department's needs. 
Other boxes, or any surplus quantities, 
are sent to a central distributing divi- 
sion which in turn sends the boxes to 
other departments, in accordance with 
their needs in sizes and quantities. 
Probably, when the war is over and 
new boxes can be had in unlimited 
quantity, there will be far less salvag: 
ing. The problem today is to have 
containers and paper to ship in. 
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SHARE IN 
TOMORROW! 


> USE : 


Tell your story to 1 
out of every 2 fam- 


ilies in the 3 great A’ 


markets on the Pacific 


Coast! 
Buy “BIG 3” Sunday cov- 


erage, either for color 


or black and white at 


preferential group rates 


.. with just one order, 


one bill, one 


operation! 
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A shift in emphasis from 
the product itself (see ad- 
vertisement at left) to a 
free booklet describing the 
product and stressing its precision qualities 
(see advertisement at right) jumped response 
to the ad campaign of Porter-Cable fivefold. 


A New and Different Product 
Saved Us from Materials Starvation 


dropped on our doorstep combined 
all the problems of holding together 4 
sales force, training men to sell a new 
product in a new field, consumer edu- 
cation in a new production method, 
experimenting with new ad copy i 
new media—with a fair-size post-wat 
question mark posed for us as a final 
challenge. 

That is not to say that this is in the 
nature of a complaint. Quite the con- 
trary. The problems were mostly of 


Porter-Cable’s peacetime line of industrial tools did not match 
up with wartime needs. Introduction of a new wet-belt precision 
grinder, in markets entirely new to them, is enabling the company 


to weather the war and to maintain its entire sales force. 


BY H. L. RAMSAY 


Sales Manager, Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
Syracuse 


dealers and brokers dusted off obso- 


AJOR sales problems have 
been almost totally absent in 
99 out of 100 machine in- 
dustries since the country en- 
tered a war economy and the Armed 
Forces and industry generally virtually 
cried for machines to handle their 
production jobs. Customers grabbed 
with waiting hands the tools that 
rolled off the assembly lines to fill big 
backlogs of orders, while second-hand 
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lete machine tools and turned them 
over at satisfactory prices. Under 
these conditions most sales problems 
in the industry consisted of such rela- 
tively routine difficulties as obtaining 
sufficient gas and tires from rationing 
boards to keep salesmen’s cars rolling. 

The Porter-Cable Machine Co., 
however, seems to have been the 100th 
company. The war baby which was 


our own choosing and their solution 
has proved an adventure which liter- 
ally revolutionized our business, while 
filling the major purpose of holding 
together a sales force when its cus 
tomary product faded out of the pic- 
ture. 


In a broader sense, it has also meant 
that we have had the prime satisfac- 
tion of making a major contribution 
to the war effort by multiplying 
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When you think of Pittsburgh, is it only of steel 
and coal? Or do you recall that its food industries 


ined are an important segment of its basic manufac- 

nef 4 turing and distributing assets? Heinz, for ex- 

“7 ample—and scores of other establishments. 

edu- 

hod, Did you know that... 

y in the manufacture of food and kindred products in 

geal Allegheny County (value $154,368,000 in 1940) 
takes in 509 plants, 14,000 workers, a $25-million- 

the dollar payroll? 

aa That's in addition to a $52,000,000 payroll 

y 

tion 


pic: 
Represented by the National Advertising 
pant Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 
fac: Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
tion Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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lot A vos Industries . . . . in Pittsburgh? 
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- The Pittsburgh Press 


in retail and wholesale food distribution. 
These men and women—just as those in steel, 

coal, electrical appliances and equipment—are a 

stable market for your product. They are a great 

market now—will be a growing market after the 

war. Another striking case of ‘‘no reconversion . 

needed.” 
To these people The Press is No. 1 Paper— 

editorially, advertisingly. Over many years 

they've learned to depend on its news, opinions, 

features. And you'll be safe in depending, too, 

on The Pittsburgh Press. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
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through a novel industrial process, the 
amount of work that war industry em- 
ployes, especially inexperienced ones 
and women, could turn out, and by 
breaking for a fumber of manufac- 
turers production bottlenecks of sub- 
stantial proportions. We have felt 
that, for this reason, we were accom- 
plishing more for the general bene- 
fit than we possibly could have done 
by taking war contracts ourselves. 
All this has been the result of a 
sales job, an exciting experiment in 
merchandising which amounted essen- 
tially to the utilization in the machine 


tool industry of selling techniques or- 
dinarily pursued in consumer goods 
lines. Because it seemed the only 
sound answer to our problems, we 
undertook to sell an almost untried 
$1,000 piece of machinery and a new 
machining method to production ex- 
ecutives, plant engineers, superinten- 
dents and top management, using the 
same types of methods that might have 
been used in merchandising a new 
floor wax, a moth killer or a novel 
kitchen cleanser. 

The story starts back in early 1941. 
About 50% of our line consisted of 
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DO YOU NEED A 


DOES YOUR NEIGHBOR? 


Millions of automobiles will be built in the 
immediate postwar era. 


How will this affect Dayton? Here’s HOW! 


The following products essential to the automotive 
industry are “Made in Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A.” 


Axles, Trailer 

Batteries 

Bearings, Cam Shaft 
Bearings, Rod & Main 
Brake Drums 

Brake Hose 

Brake Linings 

Brakes, Hydraulic 
Bumpers 

Bushing Bearings, Wrist Pin 
Bushings 

Clutches 

Clutch Facings 

Controls, Hydraulic 
Defroster Hose 

Fan Belts 

Filling Station Equipment 
Friction Material 

Garage Equipment 
Gasoline Pumps 


Gear Shift Knobs 

Gravel Shields 

Lifting Jacks, Hydraulic 

Motor Mounts 

Oils and Greases 

Pedal Pads 

Plastic Parts 

Running Boards 

Search Lights 

Shock Absorber Lengths 

Shock Absorbers 

Spotlights 

Steering Wheels (Rubber & Plastic) 

Synthetic Rubber Parts 

Tires 

Tubes 

Truck Bodies and Cabs 

Valve Springs 

Weather Strips, Windshield 
& Window 

Wheels and Fifth Wheels 


Postwar Dayton with its 456 industrial plants 
will be bigger and busier than prewar Dayton. 
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Vaylous largest Daily Crculalion 
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Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


floor sanders, floor edgers and pol. 
ishers, and steel wooling machines. 
The remainder included electric hand 
saws, electric hand sanders, disc, 
spindle and belt sanders, milling at. 
tachments and shapers. 

The sanders, edgers and polishers 
were sold mostly—often on a deferred 
payment basis—to small operators jn 
the floor refinishing business, mep 
who had to pay for their machines out 
of the household meal money until 
the machines started paying them 
back. The rest of the line went prin. 
cipally to small woodworking shops, 
carpenter contractors, home builders 
and the like. 

It was quite evident that the manu. 
facture of floor sanders and some of 
our other products would not long be 
permitted under increasingly stringent 
priority regulations, not only because 
of their use of such critical materials 
as aluminum, copper and sponge rub- 
ber, but because their role in total war 
was scarcely essential. 


All Problems Are Weighed 


We could have contemplated clos- 
ing down our principal lines one by 
one—or all at once, depending on how 
soon the priority regulations hit us, 
and turning the plant over to war 
contracts. This was, in fact, our pre- 
liminary approach to the problem of 
maintaining a 325-employe business 
for what was to be “the duration,” 
rather than “the emergency.” 

However, this would have meant 
the loss of a trained, hard-working 
and loyal sales force of some 115 men, 
who would be left with virtually noth- 
ing to do if the plant went to ordin- 
ary war contracts. We definitely did 
not want to break up this coast-to- 
coast selling team for it could be fore- 
seen that rebuilding a similar staff 
under post-war conditions would be 
extremely difficult for a firm of out 
size. We hoped indeed not only to 
keep this sales group intact, but to 
keep it in “selling trim’—almost 4s 
important. 

In the meantime, and for several 
years before, the quiet geniuses of our 
engineering department had been de- 
veloping new machines to add to the 
Porter-Cable line. A study of the 
machinery available for the gigantic 
defense manufacturing program indi- 
cated that our opportunity lay in pro 
ducing a machine which would give 
maximum assistance to the defense 
effort. That meant, for us, breaking 
out of the wood working machinery 
business and into metal working. 

We had contended for some time 
that belt grinding or belt surfacing 
could be developed to a point where 
it would be a precision operation. 
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Esquire devotes liberal space to fine art repro- 
ductions. It’s been one of the magazine’s poli- 
cies right from the start. Esquire readers, we’ve 
found, are apt and ardent in their appreciation 
of the arts. 

Superb color reproductions pass in review 
through each Esquire issue. Paintings by tal- 
ented new artists, and works of established 
painters commissioned by the magazine. Thor- 
oughbred horses, game birds, scores of other 
art subjects which suggest framing. Stirring 
depictions of the exploits of America’s war 


heroes. Thousands of readers request reprints. 
And what’s more, get them. Esquire canvases 
are frequently on exhibition in leading art 
museums over the nation. 

In the art category, too, are Waxman’s famed 
dog photos. Not forgetting Anton Bruehl’s dis- 
tinctive color photography. It’s Esquire’s pol- 
icy to satisfy its readers’ taste for good Amer- 
ican art. To advertisers this means a common 
meeting ground with those who appreciate and 
can afford quality. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 
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Several experimental models of belt 
grinders had been produced, however 
the matter of operating dry, causing 
an excess of abrasive heat, presented a 
stumbling block. Study of this prob- 
lem was intensified and with the aid 
of belt manufacturers, the engineers 
developed a line of wet belt machines 
which could do what we had long 
hoped: Hold to close limits (to 
.0005”); operate without abrasive 
heat, an especially important factor in 
working many wartime castings of 
light and inflammable magnesium al- 
loys; operate with simple, inexpensive 


jigs, reducing or eliminating set-up 
and lock-up time, and finally, be run 
with safety and efficiency by women 
and other learners in the factory. 

We soon learned that the line could 
do all these and more. The G-8 model 
alone, it developed, increased surfac- 
ing speeds from 5 to 50 times, could 
be used on airplane engine cylinder 
heads or tiny wrist-watch frames, and 
was even used in one plant to surface 
a 10-foot-long cylinder three feet in 
diameter. 

Now we had the product. But how 
to sell it? Our prospective market 
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Sales Management Survey 


In just four years Worcester’s Effective Buying 
Income has jumped 100.58% to more than $280,000,000. 
Translated, Worcester’s buying income currently totals 
$4,529 per family per year, an addition of $498 to 1942’s 
income, Year after year this average has gone steadily 
ahead. Add to this evidence of Worcester as a MUST 
market in New England, the year’s 13.1% gain in Per 
Capita Savings, and the 9.8% rise in Retail Sales. 


Worcester with a City Zone Population of 235,125 
and City and Retail Trading Zones of 440,770 receives 
blanket coverage from Telegram-Gazette circulation. 
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PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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knew little about wet belt Stinding. 
Even with production engineers any. 
ious to take advantage of every short. 
cut to faster and more production, 
there were few who, without concly. 
sive demonstration, would risk invest. 
ing in a new machine operating on an 
almost wholly new principle as far as 
practical shop work was concerned, 
The demand was there for any kind 
of machine which would promise re. 
sults, but first we had to sell a novel 
technique. 

That posed another problem. Not 
only was our prospective market un- 
acquainted with the process and the 
product, but our own salesmen were 
scarcely more familiar with either. 

They were, in fact, generally not 
prepared to sell industrial customers 
at all, and did not have the necessary 
working knowledge of common shop 
terms like ‘‘tolerances’’ or “generating 
arcs." They knew the wood-working 
business, not the metal-working indus- 
try. Calling on executives of million- 
dollar corporations in wartime was a 
lot different from chatting with a 
floor refinisher in his living room or 
talking things over with a carpenter 
in some remote subdivision. 


Clinics Solve Problems 


The situation was so involved that 
for a time there was even some dis- 
cussion of bringing in some men who 
had sold metal-working machinery to 
help put the project over. However, 
this would have defeated one of our 
original objectives: Hold the sales 
force together. The scheme accord- 
ingly was dropped. 

There then came up for considera- 
tion the possibility of bringing in the 
salesmen for an intensive sales school, 
but this too was vetoed, mainly be- 
cause we felt such schools tend to 
present a one-sided picture, too much 
of the positive — of a product 
and not enough of its quirks, its spe- 
cial problems, its on-the-job applica- 
tions to the work of a prospect. 

Finally, the sales clinic was decided 
upon as the key to presenting this 
new machining method and new prod- 
uct to industry. It was our choice be- 
cause it would educate the salesmen 
under fire—under field conditions 
where they would have to face a pros- 
pect’s questions, with the assistance of 
engineers from our plant. 

It would also educate dealers, edu- 
cate the customers, sell machines at 
the same time, and create a reserve 0 
customer interest in the community 
where the clinic was held which could 
be tapped for a long time thereafter 
with profit to all concerned. 

There were additional advantages. 
The salesman had the prospect away 
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Aone in the Aus- 
tralian Bush... miles 

me from any doctor... 
a 23-year-old nurse looks down at a 
stricken, pain-racked little girl. 


“Polio,” the dread crippler of child- 
hood, has struck again . . . and there is 
no known treatment. 

The nurse stares down at the moaning 
child...at her own empty, helpless hands. 
And then—butlet Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
herself tell you the story: 

“I knew nothing of infantile paralysis 
then,’’ she says. ‘But I did know muscle 
structure. Years before I had thought 
of becoming a nurse, I had read every 


book on anatomy I could lay my hands on. 

“Now that knowledge stood me in 
good stead! Amy’s muscles were con- 
tracted. The contraction must be over. 
come... In my mind one thought kept 
pounding: Heat will do it! But what 
kind of heat?” 


day all America knows the rest. 
How, praying to God for help, Sister 


Kenny at last found the answer to her 
question, and saved her little patient. . . 
How, from that night’s agonizing ex- 


JUNE 15, 1944 


“I say it reverently, that God was my Directing Doctor...” 


se eer 


—Sister Elizabeth Kenny in The American Weekly, March 26, 1944. 


POLIO! And only FAITH and 


perience, she developed a new and revo- 
lutionary treatment of infantile paralysis 
. . . How the great medical world, at 
first doubting and hostile, is gradually 
coming to her door. 
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It so happens that, long before any other 
general magazine had taken serious note 
of Sister Kenny’s work, the people in 
more than 7,750,000 families had already 
read her story in The American Weekly. The 
article appeared in the issue of August 17, 
1941. Itis by no accident that this occurred. 


For Sister Kenny’s article is of that 
great category of moving, human ex- 
periences—of struggle and achievement, 
of heartbreak and triumph, of love and 
sacrifice—which have ever moved men to 
think and feel deeply. 

To it attaches that profound and quest- 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


her READING Zo help her! 


ing interest of all people, of every class 
and age, in the mysteries of medicine and 
science . . . the beauty and power of art, 
music and literature . . . the hope and 
inspiration of religion. 

Of such interests—deep, fundamental, 
eternally human—The American Weekly 
week after week builds its fascinating 
articles . . . stories told with a simplicity 
and skill that stir the imaginations, the 
emotions and the thinking of millions. 

And so, each week, distributed from 
coast to coast through 20 great Sunday 
newspapers, The American Weekly continues 
to implant and encourage that priceless 
habit of reading which has been the 
greatest single influence of our age. 


The manufacturer who associates his 
product or his company with such an in- 
fluence is tying in with the greatest force 
known in advertising. 


ERICAN 
WEBKLY 


**The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SELL THE 
PURCHASING AGENT 
AND KEEP HIM SOLD” 


Tole atp trom 


FRANK «4 FARON 


Candid Camera catches Frank A. Faron of 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY discussing 
electrical equipment requirements with 
E. J]. Parent, General Purchasing Agent of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 


“This is my advice when selling indus- 
trial products”, says Mr. Faron, the Ass’t 
District Manager of Industrial Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., N. Y. 

Mr. Faron has been consulting with 
industrial companies for many years, - 
and therefore, he speaks from experience. 

It naturally follows that it pays indus- 
trial advertisers to cover the Purchasing 
Department. Tell your printed story to 
the same men your salesmen contact. 
Backing them up with the right advertis- 
ing in the right place is just goed business. 

The right place to tell your story most 
economically and effectively is in 


PURCHASING Magazine ... the national | 


magazine for purchasing agents. It’s 
their own magazine and it talks their 
language. 

For additional proof, write PURCHAS- 
ING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 


N. Y.; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, | 


Ill.; Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 


Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast | 
Representatives, Mills Bldg., San Fran- | 


cisco 4 and Western Pacific Bldg., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 


A Conover-Mast Publication 


from his place of business and had 
his undivided attention for practical 
demonstrations on his own work. 
There were no interruptions as would 
have been the case in a plant sales 
interview. Furthermore, the prospect 
had come of his own volition. His 
presence there was proof of his inter- 
est, or at least his curiosity about our 
product. 

The clinics began—in cities from 
coast to coast. Engineers from the 
plant saw to it that wet belt surfac- 
ing was given every opportunity to 
|show what it could do. Salesmen 
soon learned what the machines could 
do. Prospects came—and bought. It 
appeared that we were accomplishing 
as much in a week of clinics as in 
several months of routine sales tech- 
niques. Up to 150 prospects from a 
single clinic was not unusual. 


Attendance Is Large 


Our own salesmen and distributors 
furnished the visitors at these clinics, 
pulling in many of them through large 
display ads in the daily newspapers, 
urging machinists, grinders, mechanics, 
maintenance men, production engi- 


| neers and all other war workers to at- 
tend and bring their own work for 
tests. Sometimes they got on the| 
phone to use personal persuasion | 
'where it might be effective. Some | 
_sent out printed invitations to selected | 
lists. Whatever the means that drew 
'them, prospects came, saw and liked 
| what they saw. | 
The public clinics led to in- | 
_plants clinics at the request of major | 
_industries wanting on-the-spot tests | 
of a wide variety of operations on 
| their own materials and work. This 
educational job is now nearly complete 
_as far as its current phase is con- 
cerned, but there are still many re- 
quests for clinics, both public and in- 
plant. There were 30 of them in 
1942, 36 last year, and there will 
have been 33 in the first half of 1944. 
This intensive mechandising effort 
included, of course, advertising. As 
the training of the sales staff rounded 
out, we began backing it up with 
copy in Business Week, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, Automo- 
bile and Aviation Industry, Canadian 
Machinery, Modern Machine Shop, 
and two dozen similar publications. 
| We also instituted a direct-mail cam- | 
paign. We felt it was our job at the 
| factory to create demand for the prod- 
uct so the salesmen would have little 
| more to do than close the deal. 
__ An interesting experience developed 
during the ad campaign. From our | 
original copy, laying principal em-| 
phasis on the wet belt surfacing ma- 
chine, we averaged about five in- | 


"The Budding Artist” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


It’s A PARTICULARLY good idea where 
you come to the problem of choosing 
papers. In that case, of course, the ex- 
pert would be your printer. 

See what he has to say about Rising 
Papers . . . and what they can do for the 
appearance of your letter. He ought to 
know. His own reputation for fine work 
depends largely on the quality of the 
paper he uses . . . and for years we have 
furnished these same expert printers 
with fine papers for every printing pur- 
pose. ’ 

Prices on a level with other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (509% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). The Rising 

Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 
-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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lie in your advertising with 
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FROM OFFICE WORKER to aviation cadet is a terrific wrench for 
thousands of boys. Parade picked a typical boy and decided to 
follow his career in picture-stories, some already published, and 
others scheduled for future issues. 


: & 
a ' 


A DETAILED scenario was planned. Beginning with his office 
routine, the first story took the boy through his anxious period 
of waiting for orders to report. Every photograph, every pose, 
every situation was pre-edited, to help tell the story. 


—- TECHNIQUE of pre-editing 
picture-stories has made it the best-read 
national magazine section — as proven by 
independent reader surveys. Ask us to 
show them to you. 


As the best-read section of the Sunday 
paper next to the front news section, Parade 
offers an outstanding medium for your ad- 
vertising. Space still available. Circulation 
2,000,000. Below — read how Parade’s 
picture-story technique works. 


6 national magazine sections 
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PARADE PICTURE-STORIES always have the living quality 
of individual people in action—the living quality people 
expect when they pick up each issue, More about 
Parade’s editorial methods next month. 
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quiries per insertion. Then the ad 
manager, Lee Grandy, drew up a 30- 
page, 81” x 11” book, “A New Pre- 
cision Machining Method,” emphasiz- 
ing the “Precision” part of the title 
on the cover, which featured a man’s 
hand applying a micrometer to a small 
metal bar. We offered this free book 
in our magazine copy as many a free 
book has been offered before and will 
be offered again. We were pleased 
but not surprised with the response. 
It jumped fivefold. 

The direct-mail pieces also featured 
the precision aspect of the product 
and offered the book. Four different 
pieces were used, each going at the 
rate of 5,000 a week to a list of 30,- 
000 factory executives and superin- 
tendents obtained from Modern Ma- 
chine Shop. The response to the first 
mailing was 1,100 inquiries, to the 
second, 900, and continued to hold. 


Sales Multiplied 


Results? We held our sales force 
together. The only men we lost were 
those who went into service—and be- 
cause we had mostly older men, these 
were few. Sales leaped, starting from 
zero. In 1941 we had sold only 32 
G-8s, including the first 20 of which 
the boss had said, “We're still waiting 
to see you fellows get rid of those 
things.” 

Sales multiplied repeatedly. Pro- 
duction today is on an assembly-line 
basis. The factory is working on a 
six-week backlog of orders. We get 
odd-shaped work samples from all 
over the country, with doubting pros- 
pects daring us to surface them on the 
wet belt machine. Sometimes we in- 
vite them to the plant, sometimes we 
offer a clinic. We ‘still find that 
clinics are the solution to merchan- 
dising the machine. It can’t—and 
couldn’t—be done out of books. 

Now, too, we're getting orders for 
—— machines. We're doing our 

est to get the product in every post- 
war factory floor plan. 

Another important result is the fact 
that the wet belt surfacer has opened 
industrial doors to salesmen who can 
now sell dry belt sanders and grind- 
ers, saws, hand sanders, and milling 
attachments to the industrial trade 
they had never tapped before. Our 
salesmen have learned to talk indus- 
try’s language to industry. 

The salesmen like selling wet belt 
surfacers and like selling to industry. 
It's more profitable and more interest- 
ing. There are no collections to be 
made on deferred payment plans and 
the commission on a pair of G-8s at 
$1,000 each is something different 


from the return on a $300 floor 
sander. 
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bb ump salesmen from all sections 
The p hems Pump School to learn the 


pump application. 


Pump School Prepares Jobber 
Salesmen for Post-War Selling 


HE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio, 
jk equipped a school for jobber 
pump salesmen—a school where the 
fundamental principles of hydraulics 
and pump application are made clear. 

Over a year ago H. C. Ewens, a 
graduate engineer and one of the 
company district representatives, 
started research work on a post-war 
program and came to the conclusion 
that training jobber salesmen was the 
first requisite of the program. — 

The school is laboratory equipped 
and the course covers several days of 
intensive training. There is a group 
of ten or twelve men in each class, 
headed by four instructors who lec- 
ture on and demonstrate pumps in ac- 
tion. Bench work is included; a num- 
ber of damaged pumps have been in- 
stalled and students are asked to find 
out what is wrong with them and to 
get them back into workable condi- 
tion. Throughout the entire course 
there are discussions of practical hy- 
draulics as applied to Deming pumps. 
At the conclusion of the course, ex- 
aminations are held. , 

“This is an engineering age,’ Dem- 
ing management asserts, “and jobber 
salesmen must have engineering 
knowledge of the machines they sell 
—or they will be hopelessly lost in 
the post-war selling field. 

“We do not mean that the plumb- 
ing or mill supply salesman has to 
have a degree in engineering, but he 
must have exact knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of his subjects 
and be able to interpret intelligently 


of the United States and Canada come to 
fundamental principles of hydraulics and 


Attendance at the school is now scheduled many months ahead, 


the data given to him by the manufac- 
turer. ; 
“In the old days, neither the sales. 
man nor the so-called plant engineer 
needed much information to handle 
the simple equipment available. As 
recently as 25 or 30 years ago a farm 
boy could repair any pump which was 
sold. It required no special study 
on the part of the plumbing or mill 
supply salesman to learn all there was 
to know about an old open-gear type 
lunger pump. 
. “The a field is so com- 
plicated today that even trained eng 
neers cannot be expert in all branches 
of industrial work. Jobbing houses art 
tending more and more toward becom 
ing organizations of specialists 
In our experience jobbers who have 
specialist salesmen sell the most equip- 
ment and they are the least concerned 
about price-cutting non-specialists. . 
“It is to keep pace with this new 
trend that the Deming company has 
equipped a school for the jobber 
salesmen. 
“The jobber salesmen who have at 
tended the school from all parts of the 
country tell us that they scarcely - 
lieved that the subject of pumps an 
hydraulics could be made so simple 
Those with no previous experience 
have taken away a clear picture of hy- 
draulics. Men with many years of ex 
perience have acquired new ways 
present the information they have . 
cumulated. Attendance at the schoo 
is now scheduled several months ® 
advance.” 
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KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN advertising in 
The Courant persuades the cus- 
tomers of many more retail out- 
lets in this area. That's because 
The Courant’s 1/3-in-city, 24-out- 
side-city circulation covers more 
outlets —and because The 
Courant is the area’s influential 


newspaper. 


A CONNECTICUT INSTITUTION SINCE 1764 


Nationally Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE woman’s 
page in the area, published in 
The Courant, pulled over 36,000 
letters in 1943, requesting pat- 
terns and asking health and 
general questions. Courant ad- 
vertisers naturally obtain simi- 


larly active response. 


Imagine my surprise and delight on 
finding one of my SM pieces, “Ad- 


vertise—Or Be Forgotten!,”” repro- 
duced on the front cover of Publici- 
dad, Boletin Oficial de la Asociacion 
Nacional de Publicistas de Mexico. 
I'm still grinning over the reference 
to “El Senor T. Harry Thompson.” 

7 


Tom Bresnahan’s secretary on Rug 
Profits swears she saw this sign in a 
New York butcher-shop: ‘Women 
Will Please Refrain From Bringing 
Their Fat Cans Into The Store on 
Saturdays.” 

e 

Ohio Wesleyan University’s pub- 
licity-director, G. W. Young, tells me 
how the undergraduates at Columbia 
used to write the prexy’s name as 
“Nicholas Murray, butler.” 


Quips that pass in the night: Jerry 
Lester calling Sophie Tucker ‘the 
king-size Betty Hutton.” 


Bob Graham calls my attention to 
a little ad in Time which mentions 
“Burberrys” five times without once 
saying the product is overcoats. 
Should any advertiser take so much 
for granted ? 
e 


Fruit Salad, 

Go away! 

I'll reduce 

Some other day. 
- 


“Lay that crystal down,” gags Good 
Housekeeping. 


Jack Lutz wonders if the modern 
vogue of bareheadedness Knox Hats. 
It knocks sales, Jack, I’m certain. 


The Flying Wallendas (and Life 
Saver Mints!) have a breath-taking 


act. 
. 


I found this bit of doggerel under 
a picture of The Taylor Maid in the 
April issue of Taylor News Topics, 
house-magazine of Taylor Fibre Co.: 
You really can’t go out that way, 
The cops would run you in. 
From neck to knee, you're dressed today 
In plastic film so thin. 
So, stay inside and let it pour, 
It's good for grass and clover. 
Dear Taylor Maid, whom I adore, 
Stay in; I'll be right over. 

e 


I'm still chuckling over an item in 
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Time, relative to England’s heiress 
presumptive. When asked, as a small 
child, what she would most like to be, 
Elizabeth said: ‘A horse.”’ 


Guess it’s time I complimented Lis- 
terine shaving-cream on its debunking 
campaign, in which it denies that 
shaving can be a pleasure instead of a 
chore, even with Listerine lather. I 
do so herewith. 

oa 

“All is not gold that glitters,’”’ head- 
lines Colgate dental cream. What 
Shakespeare said, in ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,” was: “All that glisters is 
not gold.” 

a 

“Dot Fasteners,’ says a logotype. 
Don’t you mean: “Dot fastener’’ or 
“Dose fasteners”’ ? 

= 


Life is full of disillusions. It now 
comes out that ‘Lassie,’ of ‘Lassie, 
Come Home,” is a male dog, born 
“Pal.” That is, in the movie-version. 

* 


In my opinion, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat might sell more biscuits if it 
would show one in the dish instead 
of two. Two of those generous bis- 
cuits would be enough for a stevedore 
at one sitting. 


“Chevy Chase,”” in case any Wash- 


ingtonian cares, is pleonastic. ““Chevy”’ 


means “to chase.” 
. 

Byron McGill addresses a note to 
our “Dep’t of Fuller Explanation of 
Fuller Explanation Dep’t’’ about Neon. 
We had listed it as one of the rare 
gases, saying there are three others... 
Krypton, Argon, and Xenon. ‘What 
about helium ?’’, asks Mac. (Will the 
Navy’s blimp department kindly pick 
it up from here?) 

am 


I have been a ‘one wolf in my con- 
tention that we are jumping the gun 
on all this post-war talk. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to hear Big Bill Knud- 
sen say: “I always thought it was cus- 
tomary to shoot the bear before dis- 
posing of his hide.” 

Our paragraph here on the student- 
nurses’ dummy, called “Mrs. Chase,” 
developed some lively correspondence. 
John Love, of Marketing, says she 


was originally “Mrs. Chaste,’ but T 
was rationed. Carle Bigelow, of 
Calco Chemical’s pharmaceutical de. 
partment, and Jack Lutz, of W. BR 
Saunders, medical publishers, how. 
ever, convince me that a Mrs. Chase 
of Pawtucket, R. L., manufactures 
these life-sized dolls, which are known 
as “Mrs. Chase” in every hospital 
training-school in the United States, 
Well, Boys, you answered my ques. 
tion. 
* 

I liked Bob Hope’s definition of a 

coyote: ‘A wolf that has washed out.” 
o 

Jack Lutz further says that what 
this country needs is fewer bureaus 
and more washstands. (3 mentions in 
one issue, Jack, is par for the course.) 


Aside to Don Grimason, of Na 
tion’s Business: Thanks for sending 
me a first edition of “America Un- 
limited’” by one of my favorite peo- 
ple, Eric Johnston, who, like Andy 
Gump, wears no man’s collar. 


Martin Musket, of WEEU, Read- 
ing, Pa., has whipped-up a couple of 
dandy slogans: For Kodak: “Memories 
flow back with a Kodak.” For Life- 
Savers: “Save your breath, Brother!” 


A. C. Halvosa, secretary-treasuret 
of O'Sullivan Heel, at Wéinchester, 
Va., spotted an ad for “The Lovable 
Brassiere” in the U. S. Navy Maga- 
zine. What's in a name? As though 
you didn’t know, Sailor! 


Writes Keystone Steel & Wire's 
gen. s. m., Walter Gardner: 

“Dear Harry: 

“In the Eye of the Public’ is a splendid 
slogan—but it was a shock to see it on 
the back of a delivery-truck loaded with 
‘Squirt.’ If you don’t believe this, I will 
send you a photograph, if you will send 
me a camera. mn 

“I am too busy to write advertising, too 
old to write love-letters, and too lazy for 
fiction. I have done very little word-jug- 
gling of late, although you might like my 
expression: ‘Amid the crime, carnival, and 
conviviality of a convention.’ 

“All in pun , 
(signed) “Walter. 

I do like it, Walter. It’s nice word- 
juggling. 

* 

At lunch recently, watching me peel 
the black line from the back of a 
shrimp, Bob Graham gagged: Ali- 
mentary, my dear Watson. 

aa 


Book-publisher’s name for toilet- 
tissue: ‘“End-Papers.”” 
* 


Eric Johnston put the ERIC in 
AmERICa. 
T. Harry THOMPSON 
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“Changing The Lite Of A Whole Section Of America 
e- 
y. B. 
“at “Plant To P ” 
hase, cim ts rosper 
‘tures 
Own 
spital 
tates, pm Conceived and organized by The Memphis Commercial 
ques- Appeal, The Plant to Prosper Program has become one of 
the greatest inspirational forces of this country. In 1943 
over 109,000 sharecroppers and small landholders of the 
of 9 Cotton South enrolled in this program and literally pulled 
out. themselves by their own bootstraps into a new life of in- 
dependence and prosperity. For the first time they have 
what realized that farming does not have to be coupled with pov- 
reaus erty, pellagra, and ignorance. 
Ns in 
tse.) > Basically, Plant to Prosper is a program of diversification 
and economic self-sufficiency. In contrast to their lifelong 
Na. practise of planting only cotton, these small farmers agree 
ding to follow a definite plan for diversifying their crops, re- 
Un- building their soil, improving their homes, and creating 
peo- sources of farm income other than cotton. And they learn 
Andy to put farming on a business basis. 
& If you could see these men who have actually freed 
themselves from a lifetime bondage; if you could visit their 
\ead- homes which no longer are miserable wind-swept shacks; 
le of if you could watch their lands restored to fertility; if you 
OS could see the human beings reborn into self-tespect and 
Lite. character; then you could realize how this Commercial Ap- 
ef: peal program is changing the very life and economics of a 
whole section of America. 
sufer 
ester, ®& Thus a great newspaper is building. Creating a new 
vable wealth, leading a people to financial independence and pros- 
faga- perity, The Commercial Appeal is building the framework 
ough for the New South. 
/ire’s 
endid 
it on 
with 
will 
send 
, too 
y for 
1-jug- 
e my 
, and 
When Herman Gerdes of Lafe, Ark. Agriculturists estimate that Plant to jThis far-reaching program which is be- 
"i was married, he had $25 to start farm- Prosper adds more than $28,000,000 an- ‘ing carried to such success by the small 
ord- ing as a sharecropper. By following nually to the incomes of Mid-South farmer is but another reason for The 
Plant to Prosper rules, today he owns farmers. Better than that is the fact Commercial Appeal’s tremendous influ- 
his own farm, a home he built himself, that in 109,000 families representing 462,- Standi ten Gheneedh at 
and he has 10 sources of income beside 000 people there is a security and self- ‘": eee wae, Sener ee 
peel cotton. A Plant to Prosper Award win- sufficiency they had never known. They New South, with the highest circulation 
of a ner, his case is typical of thousands who are independent for the first time in in its 100 year history, it is the most pro- 
‘Ali- have found themselves. their lives. found force in the lives of its readers. 
” | THE MEMPHIS | = 
in  e —— 
b A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SON ag. : S| NEWSPAPER 
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Promotion Angles Allis-Chalmers 
Found in Symphony Sponsorship 


Without sacrificing the dignity demanded by commercialization of 
one of the world’s greatest musical organizations—the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra—Allis-Chalmers found effective ways to stim- 


ulate audience interest and to merchandise the program to the trade. 


BY GEORGE CALLOS 


Manager of Advertising and Public Relations 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 


EN Serge Koussevitzky 
last Christmas night raised 
his baton before the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the 

event made news in both the musical 
world and merchandising circles. It 
marked the first appearance of this 
world-famed orchestra under commer- 
cial sponsorship on a national broad- 
cast and it inaugurated the first insti- 


tutional advertising of the 97-year-old 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Up to this time, our company had 
been a consistent advertiser with prod- 
uct copy on heavy machinery and farm 
equipment running year after year in 
national magazines, business publica- 
tions, industrial and farm magazines. 
We had been in radio only to the ex- 
tent of a little weekly radio series over 
one Milwaukee station. 

Does fhis seem like a strange com- 
bination—a symphony orchestra and a 
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manufacturer of capital equipment? 
Perhaps. But there was a sound rea- 
son behind it. 

When the war broke out, Allis- 
Chalmers was operating nine factories 
and maintaining an extensive dealer 
organization for some 1,600 machinery 
and farm equipment products. By 
1943 we were converted 100% to war 
work. 

We had an institutional story to tell, 
typical of many large corporations, yet 
possessing one rather unique factor. 
Our volume of business and diversi- 
fied activities placed us in the same 
league with a number of the country’s 
leading corporations whose identities 
were household words due to long- 
term advertising of their consumer 
products. Other than in the farm 


field, we had concentrated on produc. 
ing and servicing other factors in jp. 
dustry. We had a consumer story 
which had been veiled from the public 
due to the avenues of distribution, 
The story we wanted to tell was 
simple, yet one of wide appeal— "Po. 
duction for Victory and for Better Liy. 
ing in the Post-War World.” This 
broad concept did not require high 
pressure methods of daytime soap op. 
eras or catchy jingles announcing an. 
other comedy or variety show. Our 
thoughts were rather turned towards a 
new field in radio entertainment which 
had just begun to catch the sponsors 
attention — symphonic music. From 
this point on the decision was easy and 
Allis-Chalmers inaugurated a weekly 
series over the Blue Network of one 
full-hour concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony from Symphony Hall in Boston. 


The Commercial Build-up 


We realized from the start that just 
presenting these weekly broadcasts 
alone would not accomplish our objec- 
tive. In spite of growing conscious- 
ness of good music, we were well 
aware that the existing audience was 
still comparatively small in terms of 
Hooper and Crosley ratings. Further- 


Allis-Chalmers developed listener interest with tie-ins with RCA Victor, producer 
of Boston Symphony recordings, and March of Time’s film, “Up Beat in Music.” Win- 
dow displays (below) were distributed to over 2,200 leading music stores. Theater 
lobby displays (left), distributed through Blue Network, featured the symphony as 
it was seen in the film and as it could be heard over the radio Saturday nights. 
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_ : Chicago advertising $4,799,600 is spent annually on talent for the 
well agencies spend $2,308,800 43 network shows controlled by Chicago’s 
fig on talent annually for advertising fraternity. For NBC shows car- 
rther. NBC network shows ried by WMAQ, they spend $2,308,800— 
‘ carried by WMAQ! half of the total amount. 
‘Win ke Top shows are expensive. They require the 
reater ’ ‘ 
my Almost as much as best actors, the cleverest comedians, and the 
— finest musicians to hold the interest, tickle 
the other three networks 
bined! the funnybone and please the ear of the radio 
—— listeners. NBC shows do just that—and 
Ww that’s why 42%* of the radio audience in the 
Talent is basic for Chicago area listens most to WMAQ. 
a good show ...NBC Enjoy the tremendous listening audience 
tops them all! built by NBC’s top shows. Make profitable 
sales in America’s second largest market, 
Chicago. Astute advertisers are placing their 
local and spot campaigns on WMAQ where 
money talks ... and people listen. 
America’s No. 1 Network 
CHICAGO They all tune to the 
* According to thou- N s K ad k 
sands of replies from 
wnicerroteiom National Broadcasting Gompany 
It’s a National Habit corporation of america 
=NT 
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They still smile 


when you mention Leoria, 


@ Time was, back in the old 
vaudeville days, when the very 
mention of the name Peoria 
would send Chicago audiences 
into gales of laughter. 


They still smile when you 
mention Peoria, BUT... 


But the smiling isn’t done by 
Chicago vaudeville audiences. 
It’s being done by the 61% more 
advertisers—that’s right, 61% 
more than a year ago—who 
are using WENR. 


And they’re smiling plenty over 
all the business WENR is pulling 
for them in Peoria, in Green Bay, 


Who was that 
Lady I Saw You 
with in Peoria? 


in South Bend, in Kalamazoo and 
every other market in WENR’s 
great primary coverage area. 


For WENR is noé a “‘Chicago 
station.’’ It’s not even a Cook 
County station. It’s bigger than 
both. It covers no less than 
13,000,000 Americans in no less 
than four states—in no less than 
one tenth of the nation! 


So why shouldn’t WENR’s 61% 
more advertisers be smiling these 
days? If you were buying the 
second richest market in the 
world at the lowest cost per 1000 
families, wouldn’t you be smiling? 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 ke.—50,000 watts 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company - 
NEW YORK - 
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CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


clear channel 


Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
* HOLLYWOOD - DETROIT + PITTSBURGH 


more, sponsor identification — alway, 
a problem to a new sponsor — would 
be particularly tough in this type of 
program, which requires dignity and 
restraint in the presentation of com. 
mercial messages. 

Therefore, at the outset, promotion 
and merchandising were considered ¢. 
sential elements in the formation of 
our plans. Two major avenues were 
considered: (1) promotion to build 
up more listeners for the weekly 
broadcasts; (2) promotion which 
would tell of Allis-Chalmers sponsor. 
ship within industry who, in the final 
analysis, were our prime customers, 

The development of listener inter. 
est followed a varied pattern. Any 
radio program possesses certain news 
value—some created and others spon. 
taneous. The first playing of a new 
symphony, guest artists, and human 
interest yarns often find their way in 
the crowded columns of the radio 
pages of daily newspapers. The deci- 
sion of a guest conductor such as Igor 
Stravinsky to play his own arrangement 
of the National Anthem typifies what 
I might call “unrehearsed publicity.” 
However, radio pages cover a lot of 
radio programs and our job went far 
beyond the favorable mentions of sym: 
pathetic radio editors. 


Tie-in with RCA Victor 


One of the most obvious tie-ins was 
with RCA Victor, producer of the 
Boston Symphony Recordings. After 
all, purchasers of Boston Symphony 
Records were all potential listeners to 
Boston Symphony broadcasts. This 
idea meant a sympathetic response and 
resulted in a number of special Boston 
Symphony promotions, including 4 
“Boston Symphony Window” designed 
for and distributed to over 2,200 
leading music stores. RCA produced 
a color portrait of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
which we supplemented with window 
streamers, display cards, and booklets 
—all with tie-ups between recordings 
and the broadcasts. . 

The reception of this promotion 1s 
indicated by two statements from RCA 
distributors. One in New England 
writes: “We have just completed dis 
tribution of the special sales promo 
tional material which you sent us 1 
connection with the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Koussevitzky as conductor 
for the Boston Symphony. This 1s be- 
ing very well received and we are fe 
ceiving requests from dealers for ad: 
ditional quantities of the booklet om 
the symphony orchestra.” A Middle 
West distributor comments: “We cer 
tainly think you ought to be congratu 
lated on the beautiful Boston Sym- 
phony display, streamer, and booklet. 
It looks like a double-plus merchat- 
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+ From the ballet to carrier landings 


jon Mili’s multiple-exposure, repetitive 

flash pictures were introduced to LIFE 
readers because his techniquecomesnearer 
conveying the idea of motion than any- 
thing in still photography. 

In five years of making pictures for 
LIFE, Gjon Mili has specialized largely 
in halting various whizzing bodies in the 
air. He has also worked in a multiple-ex- 
posure technique which does not freeze 
action at all, but rather articulates it with 
a continuous series of images. 

LIFE photographers are many, and their 
talents, like Mili’s, are as individual as 
those of artists in other fields. But they 
are also, above all, reporters, able to tell 
a story through the medium of photog- 
raphy. This ability, when used in col- 
laboration with editors and writers, is 
a fundamental reason for LIFE’s tremen- 
dous popularity ... for the fact that no 
other magazine in America’s history ever 
had as many readers every week. 


Gjon Mili a split second after clicking his shutter as a sprinter crosses the “finish line” 
in his studio. As large as Mili’s studio is, the space beyond the finish line was so short 
that, in order to stop fast, the athlete had to run up a mattress propped against the wall. 


Mili’s stroboscopic miracles are frequently to be found on LIFF’s The Army and Navy have used Mili’s multiple-flash photogiaphs in 
pages. Here his multiple-f!4sh photograph shows Alicia Alonso doing training manuals. Signal officer (above) at side of flight deck waves 
a ‘pas de bourrée,”’ one of the prettiest figures executed in ballet. paddles down, then up, which means plane is coming in too low. 
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SS IOSPITALS 


4 
up NAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Future Rates 


New Advertising Rates for HOS- 
PITALS become effective July 1, 
1944, Although slightly increased, 
these present an attractive com- 
parison for space to advertisers 
preparing supplementary sched- 
ules. 


Present rates have remained un- 
changed since January 1, 1937, 
when HOSPITALS’ total distribu- 
tion was 4,375; the ABC report 
for the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1943 was 6,019 net paid. 


The new rates are: 


General Advertising 1ti. 3th 6ti O9ti 12 ti. 


BRAGS ccccccce 155.00 147.50 140.00 132.50 125.00 
DOMED. escsvine 115.00 109.25 103.50 97.75 92.00 
1/2 page (island) 100.00 95.00 90.00 85.00 80.00 
1/2 page ........ 90.00 85.50 81.00 76.50 72.00 
BEBOP nececces 62.00 59.00 55.75 52.75 49.50 
BEES sseceese 5 50.00 47.50 45.00 42.50 40.00 
1/6 page ........ 33.75 32.00 30.50 28.75 27.00 

ae. eeccesha 7.00 6.50 6.25 6.00 5.75 


Present rates, as shown below. 
will be allowed for orders re- 
ceived by June 30, 1944 for 
schedules covering insertions 
through June, 1945. 


1 ti. 6 ti 12 ti. 


ee ae ee 125.00 110.00 100,00 
NE ins ae ee eae 95.00 8.00 70.00 
1/2 page (island........... 90.00 75.00 65.00 
| 1 SSSR neiepapitang a 80.00 70.00 60.00 
1/3 ES SE as 60.00 55.00 45. 
"AS SRE -- 50.00 45.00 35.06 


Minimum space 1/4 page. 


Well-rounded sales programs will 
coordinate advertising in HOS- 
PITALS with exhibits at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association to be 
held October 2 to 6 inclusive, at 


the Cleveland Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


CONVENTION ISSUES 


Pre-convention — September 
Convention — October 
Post-convention — November 


Sample Copies on Request 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street 


CHICAGO 10 
WHltehall 4350 


| 


dise and makes an atttactive window 
piece. We suggest that we have more 
like it!” 

Another promotional tie-in stemmed 
from a lucky break. Around the first 
of the year March of Time released the 
film “Up Beat in Music’’—reporting 


on the role of music in wartime. The 
Boston Symphony was the only sym- 
phonic orchestra featured. This 
seemed to be a natural. As a result 
special theater lobby displays were pre- 
pared, featuring the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as it was seen in the March 
of Time film, and as it could be heard 
over the radio on Saturday evenings. 
These displays were distributed through 
Blue Network stations with a request 
that they contact their local March of 
Time theaters, offering them pre-an- 
nouncements of the March of Time 
showings in return for displaying the 
poster in the theater lobbies. This 
two-way promotion was highly success- 
ful as evidenced by such reports as 
KXEL “The Voice of Agriculture,” 
Waterloo, Iowa: ‘““We feel that this is 
an unusual opportunity to increase the 
list of audience for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” WAGE, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: “In return for a schedule of 
courtesy spot announcements promot- 
ing ‘Up Beat in Music’, your broad- 
sides were displayed prominently in 


the RKO Theaters in Syracuse.’ Near. 
ly 50 Blue Network stations reported 
similar experiences. 

Other promotions were tied in di. 
rectly with the Blue Network stations, 
For example, we offered them an “Ip. 
vitation to Listen” card which could be 
mailed out to a local list, calling atten. 
tion to the Saturday night broadcasts— 
the cards imprinted with local call let. 
ters, local frequency and “‘to stay tuned 
‘to this station for the best in radio en. 
tertainment.”” More than 100 Blue 
Network stations cooperated in this 
promotion. 

The public was likewise reached di. 
rectly in our promotion program 
through the offer of an 8-page booklet 
on the Boston Symphony during the 
regular broadcasts, and to date ten 
thousand requests have been received 
and they are still coming in. 

With the coming of spring, Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston was transformed 
from its dignified setting for the Bos- 
ton Symphony and took on the infor- 
mal atmosphere long identified with 
the Boston Pops Concerts. This set- 
ting provides for tables, refreshments 
and gaiety with popular music by the 
Boston Pops Orchestra—composed of 
90 Boston Symphony musicians—un- 
der the direction of its able conductor, 
Arthur Fiedler. The spirit of the 
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: FARM INCOME 


RETAILSALES 
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ILLINOIS 


uP! UP! UP! Payrolls! Farm 
Income! Retail Sales! New 
“highs" yearly since long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. No WAR- 
TIME boom ... the C. E. D. 
survey says: “no postwar 
conversion problems here.” 


PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


— PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., AGENT 


National Representatives. . WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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The Smatttouns of GRY AMERICA 


(15,066 towns, each of less than 2,500 population) 


read GRIT 7 days a meek 


Dad Smalltown depends on Grit to keep him informed on 
developments in Europe, the Pacific, Washington, the baseball world. 
Mother wouldn’t miss Grit’s recipes, household hints, patterns. 
Sis likes the movie and radio news, fashion tips, comics. Junior, 
too, goes for the funnies, sports, the boys’ features. 
And all read Grit’s famous Story Section, with its 
modern short stories and serial best-sellers. 


This is more than mere acceptance of a publication. 
Grit is wanted . . . waited for . . . eagerly read by every 
member of the Smalltown Family . . . and more than a 
half million similar families throughout Grit America. 
YOU CAN DO A MORE COMPLETE SELLING JOB WITH 
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GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, Pa. 
More than 500,000 weekly Circulation in Small Town America 


REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co.—New York and Detroit 
The John Budd Company —Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle 


*GRIT AMERICA 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 
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Pops was captured by the well known 
artist, Alajalov—famous for his cover 
drawings for The New Yorker—in the 
form of a Boston Pops poster, which 
has been widely distributed through 
radio stations, music stores, and within 
our Own organization. 

Up to now, I've been dealing with 
promotion designed primarily to build 
up up more listeners for these weekly 
broadcasts, and at the same time to 
identify Allis-Chalmers sponsorship. 
The program is now being supple- 
mented by a regular 56-line newspa- 
per campaign on the radio pages of one 
daily in each of the Blue Network sta- 
tion cities. 


Promotion Within Industry 


Promotion within industry has been 
developed in the form of a monthly 
folder entitled ‘Good Living’’ which 
is sent to business executives through- 
out the country. The tone of “Good 
Living” can be grasped from several 
paragraphs of the May issue: 

“If you don’t happen to have a book 
and crave sociability, dial a hundred: 
man orchestra into your living room, 
that’s really something! Good music 
and gloom don’t mix. 

“When all is said and done, good 
living is no more than a happy state of 
mind. Anyone who is slipping, isn’t 
happy. There’s no fun in quitting or 
being afraid. Happiness is for those 
who are going ahead, not going with- 
out. 

Good living is a progress on a one- 
way street—from here to eternity. The 
scenery is all in front.” 

Then later on in this issue can be 
found these paragraphs: 

“Somewhere up front in this piece, 
we slipped in a casual reference to the 
soul satisfaction in listening to beauti- 
ful music, as rendered by an orchestra 
of 100 great musicians. That was sort 
of leading up to the Boston Symphony, 
generally considered by music lovers to 
be the finest orchestra in the world. 

“As you know, the Saturday night 
Boston Symphony and Boston Pops are 
air-sent to you by Allis-Chalmers. 

“So some Saturday night, when the 
family has gone to the movies, or 
somewhere, and you are quietly alone, 
tune in on this world’s finest music. 
See if it doesn’t express in some subtle 
way, the breadth and depth and good- 
ness of American living.” 

The modern world is a curious one 
—which teams up a large industrial 
concern with a large symphonic orches- 
tra. The results of the past season al- 
ready indicate that this has been a 
highly successful venture, and we are 
now making plans for more extensive 
promotion activities with the start of 
the fall symphony season in October. 
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A PRODUCT OF \ 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 « 


New York: 122 E. 42nd St. - 


Chicago: 8 S. Michigan Ave. + 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Los Angeles: 510 W. 6th St. 
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Markeling Planned by 
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Executive Editor, 
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HOW TAXES WILL DIG INTO 1944 INCOMES 


EARNINGS 
IN BILLIONS 


‘| 


federal 


taxes 


% left in 
“disposable 
income”’ 


the treasury expects to collect about 
21 billions of dollars in personal income taxes 


this year. 


This is based on an estimated income of 157 
billion dollars, with 13.4% going out in per- 


sonal Federal income taxes. 


Source Treasury Department 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


“WOMEN WORKERS SPEND $28.44 on COSMETICS 


beauty thrives 
in wartime... 


Since 1937, when women spent 
$250,000,000 -on cosmetics, the 
annual bill has jumped to $594 - 


workers in offices 
and factories + 


are the best spenders, and last year 
averaged $2.37 a month, or $28.44 


annually on beauty aids—not includ- 


facial expenditures 
for all women... . 


over 18 averaged like this: 


000,000 last year, 
and may go another 


10% higher this year. 


§ ing beauty shop 
28.44 treatments. 


14.60 


CG 
CCG 


WORKERS IN OFFICES ALL 
N AND FACTORIES WOMEN 


—— 


994 MILL 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
Jabs Managimtrt 
6 


-I5-44 


Source: Base. figures from Business Week 4-22-44; 
estimates on individual items projected by 


SALES MANAGEMENT from Pictograph, May 15, 1939 


PER CAPITA saviNGs BANK DEPOSITS BY STATES 


As of the end of December, 1943, the per capita time deposits 
in commercial banks and mutual savings banks amounted to $329. 


LEGEND: 


OVER 500 
200-499 Fae 
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15-199 St» Minegonint 


fr 7 istri 1 f k ' nt » 
UNDER 75 Source: “Distribution of Bank Deposits by Counties, 


Treasury Department, March, 1944 


U.S.A. 329 


FIRST ro max 


IN STOWE'S TIME 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin trans- 


formed the protest of the 


o the uprising of 


ew int 
t slavery: 


millions agains 


SALE 
-ES MANAGEMENT 


ANEW MILLIONS RESPOND 


FROM AN OLD LANTERN SLIDE 
1944 


Until Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s cabin—human slavery was 
the private horror of a small band of intellectuals. But her dramatic realism 
roused the common man, touched the understanding and the heart of mil- 
lions—and slavery was doomed. 

Every great movement in history began only when the masses of the 
common man were inspired to join. What influences him, influences the 
whole of society. 

And history records he is not easily influenced except when he recog- 
nizes the common touch with his own life and his own thoughts, his own 
problems, 

Up to 25 years ago—publishers had failed to reach him. Then True Story 
—by the magic of the common touch and by its simple credo, its basic sin- 
cerity, brought hitherto non-existent millions of magazine circulation into 
being. It encouraged, helped and inspired; built its own multi-million audi- 
ence; fostered the growth of millions more for other new magazines and 
influenced the basic pattern of other magazines, of movies, radio, news- 
papers, and advertising itself. 

At no time in the country’s history has True Story’s touch with the 
common man been so needed...so rich in opportunity—be it for greater 
understanding or greater sales. For, now, more than ever before: 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 
PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


oe jtorial 
True Story ® ed 


1 brought the great 


of life itself 0 


readers. 


formule 


teachings 
20 million new 


CHANGES 
IN MODE OF TRAVEL 


In 210 cities the average effective circulation on outdoor 
advertising locations was 9% greater in the Fall of 1943 than 
it was for the last pre-war audit in the same cities. 150 cities 


show increases, 50 decreases, and |0 remain the same. 


there’s been a big shift 
3 Cc 
in the modes of travel 


LAST PRE-WAR AUDIT 1943 FALL-COUNTS 


WHICH ARE 
THE 25 LARGEST 
CORPORATIONS? 


In 1942 the 25 largest manufacturing corporations had total 
sales of $17,713,000,000, which is a tidy slice of our total 
product value. Here they are (with Ford, whose sales are 


not reported, undoubtedly belonging in the list): 


Net Sales 


(MILLIONS OF $) 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO 365 


CUDAHY 
PACKING CO 


REYNOLDS (R. J.) 
TOBACCO CO 


BOEING 
AIRPLANE CO 


BENDIX 
AVIATION CORP 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CO 


AMERICAN 
TOBACCO CO 


GOODYEAR TIRE 
& RUBBER CO,, INC 


LOCKHEED 
AIRCRAFT CORP 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MFG.CO 


E. |. DuPONT de 
NEMOURS & CO.,JNC 


DOUGLAS 
AIRCRAFT CO., INC 


WILSON 
& CO.,, INC 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL CORP 


UNITED 
AIRCRAFT CORP 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC CO 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP 
CHRYSLER CORP 


CURTISS - WRIGHT 
CORP 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO 


ARMOUR & CO 
ILLINOIS 


SWIFT & CO 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL CO 


U.S. STEEL CORP 


GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


There is 


only One real 


MASS 
MARKET! 


LANNERS of postwar business have given 
Pp... clear meaning to the term, “Mass 
Market.” They define it as the millions of 
families who have both the money and numerical 
strength to absorb the output of mass-production 


industry. 


Who are these millions of families? . . . Not 
those earning less than $1500 a year, for high 
taxes and living costs leave them little surplus 
cash. Not those earning over $5,000 a year, be- 
cause they are too few to permit practical mass 
production of items priced for their fat purses 


alone. 


Clearly, the only real mass market lies in the 
great majority of the nation’s families, whose 


income ranges between $1500 and $5000 today. 


Dell’s 


This is the market that buys the bulk of all 
large magazine circulations—because magazines, 
once their sale runs into the millions, are also 
products of mass production industry. Editorial 
“slanting” toward white collar or factory-hand 
families does not alter this circulation distribu- 
tion. It merely selects, according to their manner 
of thinking, the people who make up distinct 


vertical slices of the real mass market. 


Service magazines have their distinct vertical 
slice. Modern Magazines has another vertical 
slice of 2,612,687 families. These two slices of the 
real mass market overlap very little. That should 
be significant whether you’re planning a 1945 
schedule or one for 194V! 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


W orld’s largest publisher of mass magazines and books 
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The importance of continuing to advertise to the man in 

the service even though you can't sell him anything now, is 

driven home by a comparison of his net income and what he would be at $300 a month as a civilian. 

he would have to make as a civilian to retain the same net. 

=u 
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top sergeant— 


or petty officer 
first class 


1,188 


corporal—or 
seaman 
fi rst class 


‘612 
$420 
iS — 


IN SERVICE CIVILIAN IN SERVICE CIVILIAN IN SERVICE CIVILIAN 
AFTER DEDUCTION EQUIVALENT AFTER DEDUCTION EQUIVALENT AFTER DEDUCTION EQUIVALENT 


OF NORMAL* INCOME OF NORMAL* INCOME OF NORMAL* INCOME 
EXPENSES EXPENSES EXPENSES 


buck 


pri ate 


CCK 


’ 
\ 


KG 
c(G 


*includes haircuts, laundry, movies, and all other incidentals; ‘ 
does not include week-end binges or losses at craps. Source: Barron's, page 3, April 24, 1944 


80% oF THE LIQUOR SALES 
COME FROM 21 STATES on 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Saks Managimtrl 


82.3% of the apparent consumption of distilled 
spirits takes place in these 21 states. As a further 
example of the concentration of drinking—Cuha- 
hoga County, Ohio, consumes more liquor than 
any of 28 other states, and more than the com- 
bined sales in Delaware, New Mexico, Nevada, 


Idaho, Wyoming and Vermont. 


Source: Distilled Spirits Institute, fiscal year ending 6-30-43 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Booklets reviewed below are free unles- 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
yse a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Reader’s 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


Telling Employes About Their Com- 
pany. Ever-present problem for manage- 
ment is that of keeping employes informed 
about their company and its problems. And 
this report based on a survey of the pre- 
war practices of some 190 companies and 
the wartime practices of more than 325 
companies, outlines the more popular meth- 
ods and media used to build better employe 
relations. The survey, conducted by Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co.'s Policyholders 
Service Bureau, reveals employe magazines 
to be one of the most popular mediums for 
telling management's story. The booklet 
also reviews the use of special employe 
magazine inserts, pamphlets and _ leaflets, 
letters to employes, interim reports on op- 
eration, charts and posters, illustrations, 
newspaper statements, courses for employes 
and employe meetings and contests. Ad- 
dress Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., One Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Envelope Economies. Help for the ail- 
ing direct mail department can be found in 
a series of three pamphlets issued by the 
Tension Envelope Corp. on Building and 
Maintaining a Mailing List, Conserving 
Envelopes and Paper, and The Post Office 
Department. For these and future issues 
of Envelope Economies, write to Tension 


Envelope Corp., 345 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 
Studies of Graphic Arts Industries. 


This nationwide survey of current condi- 
tions and future prospects in the field of 
graphic arts was undertaken by Dun & 
Bradstreet for the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. The report includes findings culled 
from personal interviews during September 
and October, 1943, with executives of 
1,470 daily newspapers, 806 weekly news- 
papers, 937 commercial printing concerns, 
140 trade compositors and advertising 
typographers and 323 banks. For copies 
of the booklet, address Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


_ Uses of Agriculture Census Statistics 

in Business and Research. (Reprint of 
Chapter III, the U. S. Census of Agricul- 

ture Handbook.) The practical application 
of farm census information to business is 
illustrated in this booklet prepared under 
the supervision of Zellmer R. Pettet, Chief 
Statistician for Agriculture. Farm  statis- 
tics are invaluable in the fields of retail and 
Wholesale distribution for market analysis, 
the determination of sales areas, sales 
quotas, farm demand, calculating sales po- 
tentials for farm machinery, etc. And this 
analysis reveals the wide scope of use for 
census data. Copies are 10c each, for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
.-wae Printing Office, Washington 

{ 
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reads The Record 
Newspapers in 


ig Troy. New York 


Yes, The Record 3. 
Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies, completely cover 
this prime industrial 
market. They are read by over 9 
out of 10 families in Troy and 4 
out of 5 in the A.B.C, city zone— 
123,000 consumers influenced in 
habits by ONE 


their buying 


medium. 


This is true coverage in a big 
and decidedly wealthy market — 
but here’s an even greater fact to 
keep in mind: This coverage, 
through ONE medium, in ONE 
large market, can be purchased at 


ONE low cost of only 12c per line. 


Circulation of The Record Newspapers: 
40,411 (A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement 


for 6-month period ending March 31, — 
1944.) 


REC 
~ On 
~ 7) 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD 


fy 4 ~ 
AY PAP’ J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVE, TROY, NY 
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Salesmen’s Clubs: Can They Be 


Made to Serve in Wartime? 


American Type Founders answers “Yes!” This company’s “Honor 
Club” was founded less than a year before Pearl Harbor. but be- 
cause it was set up on a flexible basis, only slight revisions of rules 


were necessary to adjust it to wartime conditions. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


EEPING sales clubs or sales- 

attainment organizations to- 

gether during the war has 

been a discouraging job. 
With sales crews scattered to the four 
winds of war, with little or nothing to 
sell and with the shipments on that 
little months behind, many companies 
have abandoned their quota organiza- 
tions for the duration. Also contests 
of every kind among salesmen have 
largely been given up. 

I wonder, however, if this has been 
wise in every case. So long as a con- 
cern has any salesmen or is making 
any effort to sell or to maintain rela- 
tions with the trade, it ought to have 
some sort of a sales club. There are 
several reasons why this should be 
done. It helps the morale of the men. 
It keeps them from feeling that they 
are not working altogether on their 
own, and are not bucking war condi- 
tions all by themselves. 


Sales Club Helps Morale 


That has been the experience of the 
Graphic Arts Division of the American 
Type Founders. The company has 
found that a sales club is a valuable 
help in wartime selling. In fact its 
Honor Club was organized during the 
war, on January 1, 1941, to accom- 
plish these four objectives: 

1. To provide recognition for ATF 
field salesmen who, by their ability 
and effort, consistently make their 
quotas. 

2. To provide a measure of ability 
whereby promotions may be named 
from men in the field. 

3. To gain respect for ATF sales- 
men from customers by public recog- 
nition of their standings with the com- 
pany and their accomplishments in 
their territories. 

4. To give ATF salesmen a recog- 
nized position of esteem amongst all 
other salesmen traveling in the same 
fields by means of their identification 
as successful salesmen . . . and as 
members of the ATF Honor Club. 

The company’s sales year parallels 
its fiscal year. Since the fiscal year 
starts April 1, the first three months 
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of 1941 were used to establish a char- 
ter membership in the Honor Club. 
The requirement for membership for 
this period, as well as for the full 
fiscal year of 1941, was individual 
achievement in selling the entire line 
of equipment, resale items, and type. 
Each salesman was given a quota and 
a quota was also set for each branch. 

It was decided that the club should 
belong entirely to the men. They 
were to set the rules by which it was 
to be conducted, and to determine 
changes in conditions whenever such 
changes were necessary. Only basic 
policies were left for the company 
management to fix. Also the men 
were to officer the club. 

Officership was determined in this 
way: 

PRESIDENT—The branch manager 
who attained the highest percentage of 
his branch office quota for the year. 

VICE PRESIDENT—The salesman or 
branch manager with the highest per- 
centage of his individual sales quota. 

SECRETARY — The salesman or 
branch manager with the second high- 
est percentage of his individual quota. 


(cee a 


ATF HONOR CLUB 
1944 


Se 
Leis Kats lal 


H. H. Heterbring 
has allaned 


One Hundred: Porcend vw Membership 

. tlhe 1944 51% Stoner Clad 
American Type Founders Sales Corporation 
To dramatize membership in ATF’s 


Honor Club, the company presents a cer- 
tifieate to those who cross the goal line. 


Five Direcrors—the five sales. 
men with the highest number of merit 


points tor the 
months. 

Merit points were established ag 
follows: 

A monthly total sales quota—sy 
merit points. 


preceding 


twelve 


A monthly type quota—50 merit 
points. 

Both monthly quotas—50 merit 
points. 


Extra merit points are awarded for 
special performance on various prod: 
ucts, the requirements of which are 
announced throughout the year. 

This setup has proven to be sound, 
Particularly wise have been the provi- 
sions for flexibility, and for changes 
in rules when conditions demanded, 


Adjustable Setup Timely 


Were it not for its flexible setup, 
the ATF Honor Club might have gone 
under at the end of the first year. 
The outlook for machinery which is a 
good part of the company’s graphic 
arts volume was then very dubious. 
(Perhaps it should be explained here 
that other divisions of the company 
were up to their ears in war work.) 
So it was decided instantly to change 
the requirements for membership in 
the club. At that time it appeared 
that type and foundry products would 
be least affected by the war. Hence 
the sale of them was to be the sole 
determining factor for membership. 

Another condition arose at the same 
time. Like every other civilian indus- 
try, the company was losing men. 
Territories were being shifted and 
consolidated. The salesmen who te- 
mained were put on a salary basis, as 
the times were too uncertain for the 
commission plan of payment which 
had been in vogue. 

Since the term “quota” had been as- 
sociated with commission compensa- 
tion, the term was abandoned. With 
a salesman handling two and some- 
times three territories and doing his 
best to spread himself over at least 
two jobs, it was assumed that the 
term ‘“‘quota’’ might be too discour- 
aging to him. “Par” was substituted. 
While it meant pretty much the same 
thing, it did not have such untoward 
connotations. 

At this stage, type business was still 
the company’s best bet, but its sales 
were unpredictable. For this reason 
pars were established for the year, but 
were subject to quarterly adjustment, 
up or down, according to the trend 
in the printing industry and in the 
company’s business as a whole. 
Awards were made to men who at 
tained the highest percentage of type 
sales over par. 
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At the beginning of the last fiscal 
year, April 1, 1943, the division of 
the territories among the men and the 
branches appeared to be fairly stabil- 
ied. Also the demand for type 
seemed to be definitely on the way up. 
Because Of this it was decided to es- 
tablish the yearly par on a non-adjust- 
able basis. A further change was made 
in the rules so as to encourage mid- 
yeat effort. In this business sales are 
normally slower during the mid-year. 
Ordinarily sales boom during the last 
three months. For this reason it was 
decided to elect officers in a different 
way. The first, second, third man, 
etc., to attain par became the basis, 
rather than the men who ran their 
sales the highest over par, as was the 
arrangement previously. This induced 
the men to put on steam during the 
usual dull period. By doing so they 
might attain the coveted officerships 
long before the end of the year. Then 
by the end of the year it was figured 
that the company’s production was 
about two months behind. So regu- 
lar membership in the Club was de- 
termined by the men’s work for ten 
months, as it was not fair to penalize 
them because the company was behind 
on shipments. 


Rewards Are Substantial 


In setting up rules for the coming 
year, the officers and the management 
agreed to run three quarterly heats 
for the first three quarters. Par will 
be based for each quarter on one- 
fourth of the annual par. At the 
end of each quarter an award of $25 
will be made to the manager whose 
branch has achieved the highest per- 
centage over his quarterly par, and 
$25 will be paid to each of eight sales- 
men and managers who reach the 
highest percentage of the individual 
pars for the quarter. It is felt that 
this quarterly plan has more elasticity 
than an annual plan and is better 
suited to war conditions. However, 
oficerships and memberships in the 
club for 1945 will be decided on the 
attainment of the annual par as in 
1942. 

It has been the experience of the 
company that the giving out of honors 
and awards should be dramatized, so 
the men will realize that ‘‘making” 
the club is something to be proud of. 
Fach year, each salesman and man- 
ager who gets across the goal line re- 
fives an impressive certificate of 
membership, signed by the president 
of the company and the vice-president 
in charge of sales. The certificate is 


stamped with the corporate seal. Each 
member also received a solid gold em- 
blem for his coat lapel or watch chain. 
And for each year thereafter that the 
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ean’ AMERICAN BUILDER'S 


SURVEY OF DEALER INVENTORIES 


First quantitative analysis of wartime inventories helps 
manufacturers determine post war market potential. 


covers 43 BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND PRODUCTS 


Shows actual purchases necessary 
merely to restore stocks to 
1941 levels. 


In the Survey: 
@ Reports from 3,156 Retail Lum- 


ber and Building Material Dealers. 


(Grouped by nine geographical regions.) 


FREE SURVEY reports inventories 
of Retail Lumber and Building 
Material Dealers. (See coupon.) 


@Number and percentage of yards that 
will buy. 
ey Average expected purchase per yard. 


4) Quantities needed to replace 1941 inventories (by regional totals; also 
projected nationally ). 


Here are national totals on a few of the 43 items covered in 
the survey — 
(Quantities needed merely to restore 1941 inventories) 


Builders’ Hardware......... $14,171,516 Prepared Paint.............. 3,318,944 gals. 
Garage Doors (Up. Actg.)... 233,998 Roofing, Asphalt Shingles..... 2,371,880 sqs. 
Kitchen Cabinets .......... 104,395 Rois afaik ats eracalase ee aca $2,971,904 
FE eee Ler 4,923,195,522 bd. ft. Wall Board ....<0ces ae ated 150,797,886 sa. ft. 


Plywood 419,510,568 ft. Woven Wire Fencing......... 26,178,012 rds. 


How the Survey is Being Used 


A vice president of a prominent roofing concern said: 


“This Dealer Inventory Survey is just the type of information we need, not only as a 
guide to our future sales procedure, but as a clue to our future production schedule. 
We have felt for some time that there is considerable inflationary danger in many of 
the tentative orders that some dealers are piling up for post-war delivery. This informa- 
tion from dealers of standing indicates that they do not intend to go overboard on post- 
war inventories.” 


An advertising agency account executive stated: 


“The inventory survey helped us work out recommendations for a client who sells 
through Building Material Dealers.” 


AMERICAN 


Copies of this American Builder study 
are available at no cost to the manufac- 
turers of building materials and prod- 
ucts, and to their advertising agencies. 


= BUILDER © 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


, AMERICAN Burtper, Research Department 3-E, , 

! 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

I Please send my free copy of “American Builder’s Inventory Survey.” 
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Where Public Relations Advertising — 


The Christian Science Monitor brings your public relations. 
messages into substantial homes where the Monitor enjoys 
a reader confidence and loyalty unique in publishing his- 
tory. It produces results that cause advertisers to return to 
its columns year after year. The Monitor reaches men and 
women who are influential in molding public opinion... 
people who are accustomed to “think things through.” 


National advertisers using public relations or institu- 
tional type of copy in the Monitor include the following: 
Aluminum Company of America, American Airlines, 
Chrysler Corporation, Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, East- 
ern Air Lines, Ford Motor Company, General Electric 
Company, General Motors, International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Life Insurance Companies of America, Nash Kel- 
vinator, National Cash Register Company, New York 
Central Lines, Pennsylvania Railroad, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., Sperry Corporation, Union Pacific, United 
States Steel Corporation, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


facturing Company, etc. We will be glad to send you the 
complete list on request. 
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An International Daily Newspaper ) 


Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
London, Geneva. Sydney 
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Pays Dividends 


club is “made,” up to five years, a 
precious stone is added to the emblem, 
There are places for just five stones, 
After the emblem is filled a member 
who continues to get in the club will 
be given substantial recognition in 
some other form. 

The recognition which the Honor 
Club extends is not all pure glory. 
Each man who becomes a member js 
awarded $25 in cash. The president, 
vice-president, secretary and directors 
are each given $100 in addition to 
their membership awards. 

Last year all awards were presented 
by mail, in conjunction with a con. 
vention-by-mail plan. Each man was 
sent a brochure, in which pictures of 
the executives of the company, from 
the president down, were grouped 
around a fireplace. Each executive di- 
rected a message to the men. 

This year the company held region- 
al conferences, a feature of which was 
an Honor Club luncheon at which 
members were presented with their 
checks, new members with their new 
emblems and re-members turned in 
their pins for the addition of the 
precious stone. Pars for 1944 were 
on each man’s place cards. 


Club Builds Confidence 


A permanent organization such as 
the ATF Honor Club does not take 
the place of special drives and con- 
tests, which in normal times are neces- 
sary to introduce extra incentive into 
the sales effort. But such organiza- 
tions are far more valuable in building 
men and in giving them a conscious- 
ness of being a permanent part of 
the company. Often a poor sales- 
man on the strength of a brilliant 
spurt will win a contest. But it takes 
a steady plugger to get into the 
Honor Club. And if he stays in it 
year after year, it gives him conf- 
dence in himself, because he realizes 
he must be a pretty good salesman. 

But it is with the customer that 
membership in the Honor Club has 
one of its greatest values. The Honor 
Club insignia is on the member's call- 
ing card. Most customers sooner of 
later ask the salesman what the insig- 
nia means. Often the salesman proud- 
ly shows his emblem to his customers. 
The customers are glad‘to know they 
are dealing with one of the company s 
top-notchers. 

It is here, I think, that the Honor 
Club has played such a constructive 
part in wartime selling. Selling set- 
ups have been so unstable during the 
war that it has been difficult to main- 
tain permanent relations between sell- 
ers and buyers. But an Honor Club 
member has had at least once evidence 
of his permanency on the job. 
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JUNE 


They SNAP 


—_— your brow gets wrinkled with postwar 

planning . . . when you chew your pencil 
trying to figure tomorrow’s business prospects, 
tomorrow’s sales, tomorrow’s profits—that’s the 


time to think of R & T Iowa! 


They snap their fingers at postwar scarecrows 
out in those waving fields of corn. . . those cow- 


dotted pastures . . . those teeming hog yards. 


For lowa knows that its postwar job is cut out 
for it. lowa knows that its rich land will have to 
help feed the world . . . that its cattle will have to 


repopulate the decimated herds of war-torn nations. 


their fingers at postwar 


scarecrows 


And Iowa knows that its income will stay steady 
—that the money which grows from rich, black 
soil and from Iowa industry will keep rolling 
along to the urban centers . . . into the pockets of 


merchants and manufacturers. 


Yes, lowa’s wealth is freely spent in lowa towns and 
cities. And remember, R & T lowa is covered by a 
great newspaper that folds the entire lowa market into 
a neat package, full of postwar sales and profits for you. 
For R & T lowa is urban Iowa. 


if R & T lowa Isn’t on It 
You'll Miss One of 
America’s Top 20 Markets. 


-—R. ¢ T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


all" 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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San Francisco and Portland: What's 
Ahead for the Post-War Era? 


Because San Francisco gave birth, all within two years’ time, to 


full-scale, bigtime industry, she finds in it her biggest post-war 


problem. 


... The future of Portland will probably be closely tied 


up with utilization of power from Grand Coulee and Bonneville. 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


Henry Kaiser, hat in hand, inspects one 
of his newest steel mills near San Fran- 
cisco Industrial plants such as _ this 
one hold the city’s post-war potentials. 


The great new resource of Portland is 


electricity furnished by water power. 
And mammoth Grand Coulee Dam will 
help shape this city’s post-war progress. 
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S WE were leaving San Fran- 
cisco on the ferry a group of 
soldiers stood beside us. One 

ointed back at the city of the 
hills and the Golden Gate and said to 
the others, ‘‘I’ll die if I don’t get back 
here—and soon.” He didn’t know it 
but he is a statistic who gives San 
Francisco city fathers a good part of 
their current headache. Five hundred 
thousand soldiers, passing through 
California ports, already have indi- 
cated that as soon as the war ends, 
they and their families are settling in 
the western wonderland. That’s quite 
a labor pool, but it is the merest be- 
ginning. 

The majority of 600,000 California 
boys in uniform also are coming back 
to their state, and on their return they 
will find almost a million workers 
around who were war workers in air- 
craft and shipping. The figures stagger 
California leaders when they add them 
up. And they ought to, for the total is 
a labor force of 4,000,000 apparently 
competing for 2,000,000 jobs, or, sim- 
ply put, two workers applying for every 
one job in the state in 1940. That 
poses a crisis which no state has 
ever met. 

On paper, however, is where the 
crisis is and, to an objective observer, 
where it is likely to remain. For Cali- 
fornia is easily the richest state in the 
country, with prospects of getting 
richer rather than poorer. Consider 
its size, comparable in length from 
Chicago to New Orleans. Its valleys 
—Imperial, San Bernardino, San Joa- 
quin, Sacramento—include the most 
fertile lands in the world, growing 
specialty, almost monopoly, crops ot 
long staple cotton, citrus, avocado, 

* This is the fourth of a group of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Mezerik, who is on a coast- 
to-coast jaunt to feel the pulse of the 
Nation in an attempt to measure what 
war is doing to our domestic economy and 
to forecast post-war probabilities. In the 
May 1 issue he reported on Norfolk, Va., 
and North Carolina; in the May 20 issue, 
he told of his findings in Houston and 
Dallas; in the June 1 issue he reported 
on Kansas City and Denver. 


lettuce, pecan, and new dream fruits 
called charamaya and sipoda. And 
when and if the Central Valley Water 
Power Project is completed, Walter 
Packard and Paul Taylor, experts in 
reclamation, estimate that the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Valleys will be 
many times richer—able to support a 
population the size of Italy’s millions, 

Those are the lowlands. There are 
highlands, too, still tree-laden and the 
source of great lumber wealth to be 
taken out of logs and the chemical 
properties of lumber. California has 
great stores of minerals, though gold 
is no longer in ‘them thar hills.” A 
rich market, all this, yet still not in- 
cluding the coast line, with its great 
commercial fishing fleets, its harbors, 
and shipping. And last and biggest, 
its brand new industries in the large 
cities. No state can match that in- 
ventory of assets. But San Francisco 
is so Close to its mammoth war indus- 
tries and new industrial population 
that a good part of the time it just 
goes on worrying. 


There Is No Concerted Plan 


Labor leaders, among whom C. J. 
Haggerty, secretary of the California 
Federation of Labor, and Mervyn 
Rathborne, secretary of the CIO, are 
typical, see the huge shipyards clustered 
in the Bay area as shrinking from their 
present employment level of 300,000 
to 50,000. They feel that there is no 
concerted plan to absorb these work- 
ers. That there is no over-all plan is 
painfully evident in talking with Clar- 
ence Lindner, potent publisher of the 
San Francisco Examiner, Mayor Lap- 
ham, Louis Fox of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Emil Brisacher, lead- 
ing advertising counsel in the West. 

The city has set aside a fund to en- 
able its various departments to do an 
orderly job of giving employment for 
public works and the state has set up 
a commission to size up the problem. 
Professors Samuel May and Robert 
Brady, specialists in public administra- 
tion and economics, find little encour- 
agement in the quality of the plan- 
ning. Along with others, they see 
little effort to grapple with the funda- 
mentals which underlie the whole 
industrial structure. 

The fundamentals are unique, as 1s 
so much that takes place here. Just as 
they grow the biggest peaches, Cali- 
fornians, under the impact of war, 
have given birth, full blown, to full- 
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"HOW DO I LOOK 2?” is the question of 


the day in Hawaii just as it is in every community on the 
Mainland. And if you could enter the homes of the people 
of Hawaii, you would find America’s most famous beauty 
preparations, soaps, and other toiletries on the dressing 
tables and in the bathrooms. 

Since the war began, the demand in Hawaii for these 
nationally known items has been on the increase. This is 
due to a greater population . . . you’d be amazed if you 
could see these population figures, but necessary military 
censorship forbids the release of them. 

Even though you may not be able to cultivate this 
growing market as you would like, don’t lose your position 


in Hawaii. Pin-Up Hawaii on your sales map as a reminder 
that the day will come when you can promote the sales of 
your products as you did before the war. And remember: 
the newspaper that can carry your sales message most directly 
to Hawaiian homes is the Star-Bulletin. Here’s why — in 
Honolulu, where the concentrated population of Hawaii is, 


the Star-Bulletin has a carrier delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 125,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


 tNFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H., OR O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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Fort Wayne 


INDIANA'S 2nd LARGEST MARKET 


SALESMEN 
OF TOMORROW 


@ Top flight salesmen in the 
future will probably do more 
traveling by plane. Important 
market centers will offer con- 
venient facilities for air travel. 
With this in view—Fort Wayne 
is making plans. 

Two great airfields, now in 
military service, will be avail- 
able for passenger traffic—one 
for private shipowners, one for 
commercial passenger and 
cargo traffic. 

Twenty eight major airlines 
have already made 56 appli- 
cations for routes and stops— 
east and west, north and south 
—in Fort Wayne. 


* 
97.8% HOME COVERAGE 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by 
carrier six days a week to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne. 


First tn pAbduertising 
@ During the first four months of 
1944, The NEWS-SENTINEL, asix- 
day evening newspaper, carried 
2,531,603 lines of display adver- 
tising—1,291,878 more lines than 
did Fort Wayne’s morning news- 
paper—1,535,552 more lines than 
did Fort Wayne’s Sunday news- 
paper—and over a quarter million 
(295,828) more lines than the 
morning and Sunday combined. 

(Media Records) 


* 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne's “Good Evening” Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
* 


Representatives: Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 


| gases. 
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| scale industry. Before the war there 


were some medium size branch plants, 
a few home-owned industries, and a 
fair number of small operations. To- 
day the Bay area has huge shops com- 
— to those of Detroit and Pitts- 

urgh where it took forty years, in- 
stead of two, to develop them. They 
are going great guns. Felix Kahn, 
little heralded giant of the fabulous 
Big Six Companies which are Kaiser's 
support, tells me that the Big Six 
alone have built 66% of the Maritime 
Commission’s requirements since 1942. 
Most of the new war plants are owned 
by the Government, and the capital to 
buy them is not here. Which means 
they will close down unless some al- 
ternatives emerge. 

Those alternatives are government 
credit to purchase and lease on easy 
terms. The West hasn’t yet planned 
its way to these, and before it begins 


| it is blocked by restrictions laid down 
_ by the Baruch report. That’s just one 


set of fundamentals. There are oth- 
ers, equally in the life or death class. 
Elimination of freight rate differen- 
tials to enable national competition 
and access to patents which will make 
plant operation possible are others. 
And to fill the cup, a great share of 
the products of the plants must go to 
Asia. That can happen only if the 
West is benefitted by liberal ship sub- 
sidies and Lend-Lease. Since every 
fundamental runs back to the Federal 
Government, San Francisco industrial- 
ists, long rugged individualists, must 
take a long leap into politics. 


. .. but There’s Hope 


Will they do it? Kenneth Bechtel, 
young executive of the Kaiser empire, 
points the direction. Shipyards, in 
his view, will run a long time—per- 
haps on a reduced scale, but run just 
the same. Because there will be a 
huge ship repair job to do and be- 
cause the Maritime Commission will 
consider this area a strategic one for 
a long time to come, and will want 
some yards maintained under present 
ownership. That's a political solution. 
Can shipyards convert to anything 
else? Even there Mr. Bechtel has 
hope, for in his opinion they can 
make structural steel and railroad 
equipment. And Mr. Bechtel ought 
to know about construction equip- 
ment for the Six Companies have 
been the nonpareil builders of the 
Boulder, Bonneville, and Grand 
Coulee. 

There are brighter areas than ship- 
yards to be seen in the Bay area. The 
West is just beginning to catch on to 
the chemical values inherent in its 
wood wastes, minerals, and natural 
Monsanto Chemical Co., quick 


to see an opportunity, has just poy 
bought a site in the San Francisco 
area to make plastics. Alcohol cag 
come out of wood wastes; in fact, this 
is already being done at less than com. 
petitive costs. 


They Get Things Done 


The West, San Francisco particu. 
larly, has been begging for industry 
for twenty years. When it didn’t pet 
it, necessity forced the development of 
roads, cuts, and dams—all to make 
employment. With these develop. 
ments completed, the frontier sudden. 
ly was an accessible area. It was a bi 
job and done so fast even the folk out 
here didn’t realize its full meaning. 
Then came the war and an oversize 
industry came into being overnight, 
bringing with it a distorted, over. 
strained population pattern. The 
speed was so great that the descend. 
ants of the pioneers who run San 
Francisco haven't yet quite realized 
how far they have come. Yet these 
_ will catch on, for they have 

en around on the ships they oper- 
ate on all the seas, and they are not 
provincial. They know finance, too, 
for this is the financial center of the 
West, and the civilization induced 
the combination of finance and trade 
is one with “know-how.” 

And if that isn’t enough proof, the 
citizens themselves supply the rest. 
They get things done. Mr. Kaiser 
and his crowd are only the best pub- 
licized of a large group who believe 
in themselves and in their West. 
These are the people who right now 
are forming organizations, brand new 
ones, like “Builders of the West” and 
“Industrial West,” to carve out an 
empire for themselves. And they do 
all that almost unconsciously while 
verbally they worry about the coming 
unemployment in California and the 
Bay area. Imbued with the faith they 
have in the westward march of em- 
pire and the fabulous resources they 
have, their big dreams make more 
sense than their worries — provided 
they stay near enough to the ground 
to organize their population into 4 
peacetime pattern where they are 
utilized. 


ORTLAND ought to be simple 
to understand. It is, along 
with Seattle, the metropolis of 
the last frontier, the Pacific 
Northwest. A medium size city in 4 
sparsely populated area, it ought to 
have had a continuous, even spectacu- 
lar growth. Politically its position 
ought to be pretty well to the left. 
Finally, this is the kind of place where 
you would have guessed “Welcome 
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HE doesn’t like having to dash 
home from work and start a make- 
shift meal. With makeshift utensils. 
Without stopping to take her hat off. 
She doesn’t like living in rented, half- 
furnished quarters; not a green leaf 


in sight. 


\s for rayon stockings—and L-85 
skirts—and wartime unmentionables 
that look like after the first 
laundering—the less said, the better. 
But she is dreaming dreams. A white 
hingled cottage. A 


rags 


streamlined 
kitchen. The best in work-saving ap- 


pliances. A whole new wardrobe of 
clothes. Most of all, she is dreaming 
of anew home and a better way of life 
when her man comes back. 


And she is building these dreams of 
hers on a solid foundation. They 
aren’t castles in Spain, the froth of 
wishful thinking. She is saving and 
her family is saving. She knows the 
things she wants and is planning for 
the day when she can get them and 
make these dreams come alive. 


Fawcett magazines are published for 
this young woman and her family. 


They buy more than 93,000,000 Faw- 
cett publications a year. 
We believe it significant that they like 
us so well. 

* & & 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
publishers of True Confessions, Movie 
Story, Motion Picture, Life Story, True, 
Mechanix Illustrated, and Fawcett Mag- 
azine Comics, consisting of Captain Mar- 
vel, Captain Marvel, Jr., Don Winslow of 
The Navy and 5 others. 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y.—360 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.—Los Angeles 14, 
Pacific Mutual Bldg., Edward S. Town- 
send Co.—San Francisco 4, Russ Bldg., 
Edward S. Townsend Co, 


The middle class is the class of America 


* 


June 15, 


1944 


Stranger’ was the usual salutation. 

It has not been like that and that's 
what makes it hard to understand. 
The pattern is so much like that of a 
New England town that an observer 
gets the feeling that the whole place 
was picked up and moved here from 
Massachusetts. Portland has a con- 
servative political background. From 
1930 to 1940 it didn’t grow at all, 
despite the fact that it is the center 
of the wide open spaces. In that 
period few new enterprises were 
started by local capital and nobody 
went out, in the western tradition, 


crusading for a bigger and better 
town, inviting people to move in. It 
was a good place to live and people 
here, though they weren't getting very 
rich, enjoyed a per capita income 
slightly higher than did the rest of 
the country. Peacetime Portland was 
busy importing tin and silk from the 
Orient and exporting lumber, wheat, 
flour, and manufactured goods. In 
those dear pre-war days Portland was 
America’s leading wheat exporting 
center. It handled three-fourths of 
the wool produced in the Northwest 
and it shipped, over the Columbia 


Brimming with Valuable Information for the Manu- 


facturer seeking a Big and Permanent 


Market! 


THE STORY OF THE ARMY EXCHANGE SERVICE is a story of 
unparalleled opportunity to sell your product to the millions of men and 


women in Uncle Sam’s Armed Forces. 


The PX—this “corner drug store” of G. I. Joe and his counterparts in 
the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard (and the uniformed women in these 
services) handles an endless variety of merchandise. Men and women in 
uniform are good spenders, able and eager to buy your wares at their 
favorite—often their only shopping place. 


Get your story directly to the officers who operate 
the Army Exchanges and the Navy Ships Service 


Stores, through the advertising pages 


of POST 


EXCHANGE, their own trade journal, The first step 
to get a line on this mighty market is to send for 


the FREE booklet 


pictured above. 


Address your request to our nearest 


So. 4 office—right now! 
Post Exchange 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WALTER Wo MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY. Ltd 
101 Mariette parfield Building 


% ANGELES 14, California ST. LOUIS 


FRED WRIGHT COMPANY 
915 Olive Street 
Missouri SAN FRANCISCO 4, Californio 


SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd 
Russ Building 


HARLEY |. WARD, Inc 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, Illinois 


River, most of the trade items import. 
ant to the people who live in the vast 
interior. It had a little manufactyy. 
ing, some furniture, the Jantzen swim. 
ming suits and the Iron Fireman. As 
the former center for logging, a cop. 
siderable number of individuals had 
accumulated a lot of wealth. 

The war plumped one hundred 
thousand migratory workers, three 
new shipyards, a housing problem, and 
a jittery future into that comfortable 
picture. Just as would have hap. 
pened in any conservative eastern 


town, the upsetting of all the tradi. 


tions caused resentment against new- 
comers. A process a little hard to 
understand taking place here, when § 
you consider that even the oldest set- § 
tlers in Portland just happened in a 
couple of generations ago. Too many 
Portland spokesmen end every talk 
about Portland’s future by saying, 
“We don’t want this place to be a 
Pittsburgh” or a Grand Rapids or an 
Akron. They are remarkably specific 
about what they don’t want Portland 
to become, but their specifications are 
not nearly so clear when they try to 
describe their own vision of Port- 
land’s tomorrow. 


They Plan With Vision 


But there is pretty good evidence 
to bolster a more hopeful outlook. 
The city has some real sparkplugs. 
One, David B. Simpson, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is a good 
representative of a 1944 attitude in a 
Portland leader. He is proud of 
Portland’s stable labor relations and 
high.wages, has his weather eye out 
for employment and investment op- 
portunities. He, with Edgar Kaiser, 
who heads up the shipyards operation, 
is reported to have initiated the Port- 
land Improvement project. 

In order to provide transitional em- 
ployment and needed public improve- 
ments, the City of Portland highed 
Robert Moses of New York City’s Park 
System, to prepare a public works plan. 
Mr. Moses’ report is now in writing 
and soon the voters will decide whether 
they will want to tax themselves for 
the city’s share, $20,000,000 of a total 
of $75,000,000, to go ahead with the 
project as scheduled by Mr. Moses. 
They will know the issues, because 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. Kaiser and their 
associates are raising $30,000 to edu- 
cate the public about them. If the 
voters okay the program, Portland 
will provide employment for about 
15,000 men for two years. 

That’s a cushion, but 15,000 jobs 
are not 100,000. Portland’s progres- 
sive group is thinking about other 
equally constructive things. The great 
old resource of this country was lum- 
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ood 


in the 
Postwar Picture 


Peruaps we'll dine on some sort of glo- 
rified K-ration in the postwar period. 
It’s far more likely that the great staple 
foods will continue to be our basic diet. 
Certainly Chicago will continue as the 
second greatest market for food prod- 
ucts, with the Herald-American an 
indispensable aid to food-product 
marketing in the postwar picture. 


Chicage 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ber, and the great new one is elec- 
tricity furnished by water power. Not 
that lumber has been exhausted—it is 
still important enough to furnish 
three-fifths of the total payrolls of the 
state, excluding war industries. But 
the timber supply is diminishing rap- 
idly, and while one-half of the Na- 
tion’s timber stand is still in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the end is in sight— 
unless. 

Government, labor and industry all 
are working on that “unless.” Gov- 
ernment is busy on the state level, 
working in the university laboratories 
to find new chemical uses for wood, 
and regulating forests for protection 
against fire hazards and to promote re- 
growth of timber. On the national 
level the Forestry Department is 
preaching, and on its own land hold- 
ings practicing, the virtues of a better 
cut and of “sustained yield’ which 
will, by intelligent selection of timber 
to be cut, give the same crop every 
year. 

In its laboratories the Forestry 
Department has developed wondrous 
products of wood. Some are hard as 
steel and can be molded as steel can- 
not. Some are smooth and glassy. 
They have developed cattle feed from 
wood. Alcohol from wood is past the 
laboratory stage, and from an alcohol 
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by-product, lignin and plastics can be 
made. Labor, in the timber country, 
has its eye on the ball too. It is pro- 
moting an.- all-year-round operation, 
patrolling the woods in the dry sea- 
son to prevent fires, tree planting in 
the spring, pruning to prevent knots 
in growing trees, and logging in the 
winter. The timber industry agrees 
that labor has a good program but 
E. K. McNaughton, president of the 
First National Bank and a power in 
the timber field, points out that only 
the big operators can afford its rela- 
tively high costs. Big operators, 
like Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., are 
carrying out some of these conservation 
measures, and their laboratories are 
working up additional uses for wood. 

There are other more familiar wood 
products the prospects of which look 
rosy. Plywood with electronic fusion is 
one. Dupont’s new plant, which will 
chemically process soft wood to provide 
a surface as hard and as beautiful as 
mahogany is another. There ought to 
be an infinite number when you re- 
member that at present only 35% of 
a tree is usefully consumed. If 85% 
can be used, this area will have pro- 
vided itself with a source of wealth 
for a long time to come. All of 
which justifies the lumber commission 
in which government, labor, and in- 
dustry have joined together. 


New Empire of Electricity 


So the lumber resource is far from 
dead, though it is old. The new one, 
electric power, is still so young it has 
hardly made itself felt. It will before 
too long, for Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville together have more in- 
stalled power capacity now than any 
other water development in the coun- 
try. Portland is the center for this 
new empire of electricity and will feel 
its benefits. The Bonneville adminis- 
tration, which operates Grand Coulee 
as well as Bonneville, is intelligent 
and aggressive. It has carefully sur- 
veyed the potentialities of the Colum- 
bia River basin and has gone far and 
wide to market its power. The war 
has brought in Alcoa and Reynolds, 
chemical companies, and a magnesium 
plant. The difficulty is that these 
plants, with the exception of one roll- 
ing mill, perform only the primary 
operation, utilizing little manpower. 


The Bonneville administration sees. 


it as essential to develop secondary 
and consumer goods industries which 
would fabricate, machine, and mer- 
chandise the primary production. If 
they, with the support of Portland 
and other communities, can achieve 
this goal, this will be a fast growing 
manufacturing area. My guess is that 
while it can be done, the freight rate 


differentials and lack of venture cap 
tal will combine with Portland’s ; 
ertia to delay the process. But ey 
that would create only a time lag, f 
in the long pull this water resoug 
will be fully used—not only for m 
ufacturing, but for irrigation, to ¢ 
rich what is presently not an oye 
productive farming area. 

The times are going to catch 
with Portland, though in the inte 
Portland will experience unemple 
ment and the other unfortunate teg 
dues of a wartime boom. Utilizatig 
of Bonneville, modernization of th 
lumber industry, expansion of cog 
sumer goods manufacturing, an 
development of agriculture—these ag 
all in the cards for Portland. 
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A NEW IDEA 


to Help Your Salesmen! 


Give each salesman photo-copies of 
all inquiries and important corres- 
pondence from his territory! Make 
photo-copies of all testimonials for 
all salesmen. Photo-copies serve 
better than the originals—show that 
you value original letters and keep 
them safely in your home office. 
And how the boys appreciate them! 
A-PE-CO photo-exact copies are 
error-proof, easy to read and stand 
a lot of handling. 

Use the A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer 
to copy orders, competitive ads, 
news clippings, photos and other 
sales helps for. your men—anything 
written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed. Pays for itself quickly. 
Saves time. Avoids misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes. Any girl or boy 
makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
quickly. No technical training. 
A-PE-CO is indispensable in thou- 
sands of industries. It’s the new 
business habit. You, too, can use tt 
to advantage! 


Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GC-64, Chicago 14, Ill 


Representatives in Principal Cities. usd 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lte. 
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AKRON BOOM 
LEADS STATE 


Figures Show 129.7 Per 
Cent Employment Gain 
Here Since June, ’40 


The roar of its machinery 
deeply intened in the national 
war production symphony, Ak- 
ron is leading all Ohio cities in 
industrial employment increase, 
having gained nearly 130 per 
cent since June, 1940. 


Figures issued recently by the 
Cleveland regional office of the de- 
partment of commerce show an in- 
crease of 129.7 per cent for Akron, 
compared to 108.2 for Columbus, 
76.2 for Toledo, 72 for Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga county, 73.5 for Cin- 
cinnati, 59 for Dayton and 20.4 for 
Youngstown. 


Akron, at the same time, remains 
undisputably the tightest labor 
market area in Ohio, while indus- 
trial employment generally is level- 
ling off in the state. 


HIGH IN URGENCY 


This city’s labor supply problem 
arises from the fact that the nature 
of local production—mainly rubber 
products and aircraft—keeps Ak- 
ron high on the war program 
urgency list. That same factor, in- 
siders say, will protect Akron 
from the severe production cut- 
backs that will hit other industrial 
centers when the European phase 
of the war ends. Meanwhile, the 
tire industry is well back into 
civilian production and, thus, will 
not face reconversion problems 
with which most other industries 
must eventually contend. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented By: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 
ai a 
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SM’s Dept. of Amplification 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In the May 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT you published on Page 40, an ar- 
ticle “Profits from Waste.” One patagraph 
of this article reads: “One of the biggest 
problems in the paper salvage today is the 
black market. This works in various and 
devious ways.” 


The U. S. Victory Waste Paper Cam- 
paign, of which I am chairman, and which 
is sponsored by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, has been function- 
ing since early in November. We have not 
found the black market to be “one of the 
biggest problems.” In fact, it has been a 
problem in a few of the largest cities. 
Where waste paper has been put through 
the regular channels, the black market has 
not slowed down its flow to the consuming 
mills. 


The problem seems to be a question of 
supply and demand, and if the public pro- 
duces the waste paper for collection in the 
amount needed for military and civilian re- 
quirements, the black market in waste pa- 
per should disappear. 


The last paragraph of the article might 
hinder rather than further the collection of 
waste paper which has become the Nation's 
number one salvage material. The general 
public is salvaging waste paper with a pat- 
riotic motive, and in so many cases not ask- 
ing or receiving compensation for what the 
effort produces, so it is touched only slight- 
ly, if at all, by the black market operation. 


The collection of waste paper is rolling 
along and we hope the public all over the 
country will continue its splendid coopera- 
tion. Every month since the publishers 
have been spearheading the campaign, a 
gain has been made in collections, and in 
April the estimated receipts at the mills 
were 619,000 tons—a figure reached only 
twice before in the history of the industry. 
As May promises to at least equal this fig- 
ure, we now stand within 8% of the 667,- 
000-ton goal per month set by Donald Nel- 
son, Chairman of the WPB. 


There are so many problems involved in 
the collection of this vital material that we 
would appreciate your stressing them rather 
than the difficulties which may arise in a 
few localities due to the black market. We 
welcome suggestions and hope we, in turn, 
can be of service by supplying information 
which becomes available to us. 


EDWIN S. FRIENDLY 
Chairman 

U. S. Victory 

Waste Paper Campaign 


Humor-Bound 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Look here, publishers of “Gagged % 
Bound,”’ my check is enclosed for $.75 for 
a copy of same. I just gotta find out 
whether T. Harry chose any of my contribs 
to the Pad. I also just gotta find out if any 
items are in the book that I missed seeing 
in SM. And I also just gotta see how you 
gagged and bound the job. I hope T. Harry 
does right royally well from the book, but 
not well enough to let him retire from 
columning. 

J. ALLAN Hovey 
James G. Lamb Co., Advertising 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. T. Harry Thompson, 
Editor, “The Scratch Pad” 
SALES MANAGEMENT: 


“Gagged & Bound” is a delightful little 
job! . . . Your semi-biographical note in 
front struck a number of corresponding 
chords in anything that might be sung, 
whistled, or written about me. That is... 
. . « I, too—God help me!—am a Gemini. 

. I, too, like Dry Martinis. 

. I despise the artificial with a too-ap- 
parent dislike. 

. .. I like the sea; all I can get of it. 


JosEPH CREAMER 
Radio Station WOR 
New York, N. Y. 


(The best of the quips, gags, puns, and 
comment appearing in “The Scratch Pad” 
for the past ten years has been put into a 
booklet called “Gagged & Bound.” Copies 
are available from the SALES MANAGEMENT 
editorial offices, 386 4th Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Wonderful for mailing to 
boys from the sales department who are 
now with the Armed Services!—The Edi- 
tors.) 


Permission Granted 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


On page 59 of your April 15 issue ap- 
peared a Pictograph, illustrating the results 
of a survey on self-service. We would like 
very much to reproduce this information, 
and perhaps the chart too, in an advertise- 
ment to appear in a few selected business 
magazines. . .. We would appreciate know- 
ing whether we have your permission. . . - 

J. M. Cowan 
Sales Promotion Manager 
The Dobeckmun Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(SM editors often wish they could find 
some practical way to compute the “plus 


Thes 
and 
Onl) 


circulation” given to the magazine's Picto- 
graphs. There seems to be a never-ending 
hunger on the part of our readers for maf- 
ket facts pictorially presented for quick an 
easy digestion.—The Editors.) 
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These diagrams represent possible positions of the front sight 
and bullseye as they appear through the rear sight of the rifle. 


Only one ts correct ... the position on the extreme left. 


To the marksman, aiming a 
rifle is so obvious that it doesn’t 
need explanation . . . To the novice 
on the range, under tension to make 
good, distracted by noise, rifle kick 
and instructions, the relationship of 
front sight, rear sight and bullseye 
are anything but obvious. A be- 
ginner often wasted his first fifty 
shots before he knew what to look 
for in his sights! 

A general responsible for the 
training program had the idea that 
much of the problem could be 
solved before the soldier went to the 
firing range... Eventually, through 
channels, the idea reached Einson- 
Freeman. The Sighting Device 
shown here represents our solution. 

With this device the recruit who 
has never aimed a rifle knows what 
to look for before he goes to the 
range; can visualize all the wrong 
relationships between sights and 
target—as well as the correct one. 


After the Sighting Device was 


introduced, first scores showed an 
obvious improvement. Accuracy 
was developed in less time. The old 
American tradition of individual, 
accurate, and effective firing has 
been well sustained by the AU S. 
Millions of rounds of ammunition 


have been saved the taxpayers. 


A rocetuer Einson-Freeman 
has developed and produced more 
than a dozen functional training 
aids for both the Army and the 
Navy. These training aids simply 
involve getting a specific story 
across to a specific audience... 
added a valuable new chapter to 
Einson-Freeman’s long experience 
in visualizing and presenting prod- 
uct stories to the public, salesmen, 
distributors or workers. And from 
now on, Einson-Freeman can bring 
a lot more to the premium, display, 
packaging and the merchandising 
problems you bring to us. We wel- 


come inquiries. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO. , wc. 


BULLS-EYE LITHOGRAPHERS 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


JUNE 15, 1944 
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SIGHTING DEVICE 


IN SIGHTING AND AIMING, THERE'S 
INO SUCH THING AS ALMOST RIGHT 


THIS §S THE REAR SIGHT 


THE SIGHT PICTURE IS EITHER 
100% RIGHT OR IT IS 100% WRONG 


Accuracy is more important 
than speed ... don't squeeze the 
trigger until the sights are right 


, er: this + oan 
mh thumb and fore” 
finger and move 
tront sight into 
correct position 


Movable tabs inside stiff enclosure control visual images 
of front sight and target. Other side has adjustable 


gauges for teaching windage and elevation. 
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Why Star Salesmen 


Otten Make Poor 


Sales Managers 


You, too, Reader, have probably had the experience of spoiling a 
top-notch salesman by promoting him to a managership. Why does 
this happen so often? Aptitude testing gives the answer: The 
basic qualifications for the two jobs are widely different. 


HE management of the average 

business organization has its 

own conception of the ideal 

salesman and the ideal man- 
ager. In many instances, a firm pro- 
motes its star salesman with the hope 
that he can impart his recipe for sell- 
ing success to other members of the 
staff. Sometimes the plan succeeds. 
Very often it fails. 

Why is this so? Is it wise to pro- 
mote a star salesman to a managerial 
position?* What are the characteris- 
tics of the successful manager, and 
how do they differ from those of the 
star salesmen? Business and ixdustry 
would like very much to know the 
answers to these questions. 


Qualifications Vary Widely 


Asking what goes into the make-up 
of the good manager is analagous to 
asking what goes into a good cake. 
There are dozens of ingredients that 
go into cake, but not all are found in 
the different kinds of cake. Moreover, 
there are many kinds of good cake. 
By the same token, there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of good sales managers, 
each with a different make-up. Stand- 
ards vary among companies, as they 
should, for Sales Manager Smith of 
the ABC Co. may differ sharply from 
Sales Manager Jones of the XYZ Co., 
even though both firms sell the same 
type of product. 

From long experience in testing, 
studying, and working with salesmen 
and managers, The Klein Institute has 
learned not to make hard-and-fast 
tules about the qualifications of the 
successful manager. It cannot predict 
with certainty that a man will be high- 


* “Managerial position,” and “sales man- 
ager” are terms used throughout this ar- 
ticle to designate the executive function 
which is primarily concerned with the di- 
rection of a force of salesmen. The man 
may, for example, be a branch manager, a 
district manager, or a home office sales 
manager working under a general sales 
manager. 
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* 


BY 
FLEMMING 


Technical Director 
The Klein Institute 
New York City 


E.G. 


Dr. Flemming has had a well-rounded 
experience as both salesman and sales 
manager. 


He holds the LL.B. degree from the 
University of Buffalo, A.B. from Cor- 
nell University, M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University. He has also taught 
psychology at Columbia University and 
at the College of William & Mary. 


He is cited in American Men of Sci- 
ence, Leaders in Education, and in the 
Supplement to Who’s Who in America. 


* 


ly successful in that capacity; but it 
can sift out those who would be /ikely 
to fail. 

It can also list the qualities which 
are desirable in the make-up of the 
successful sales executive; that is, the 
composite sales executive. Rare in- 


deed would be the one who would 
have all those qualities. Some of 
those very qualities would even ham. 
per this or that sales manager, for no 
two jobs have exactly the same te. 
quirements, and a characteristic that 
would be useful to A might keep B 
from succeeding. 

There is no correlation between the 
successful salesman and the successfy| 
manager, yet many successful sales ex. 
ecutives have been successful salesmen. 
In some instances, they used the ex. 
perience as a stepping stone and would 
would not have been content to re. 
main salesmen. Indeed, they would 
not have continued to be classed as 
star salesmen, because their aptitudes 
are not those of consistently effective 
salesmen. 


The Composite Executive 


One difference between the sales 
manager and the salesman is the sen- 
sitivity that the former must possess. 
The extreme self-confidence, or even 
cockiness, that characterizes some star 
salesmen would be a disadvantage in 
the sales manager, preventing him 
from recognizing the problems facing 
his men, and preventing him from lis- 
tening to suggestions from others or 
from learning from competitors. This 
is not to say that a sales manager 
should lack self-confidence; he should 
have a normal complement of it—but 
not an overdose. 

Another factor that explains the 
reason for the failure of some star 
salesmen, when promoted to manager- 
ships, is the strong liking for personal 
selling which predominates in their 
make-up. Instead of this, the sales 
manager must prefer to direct the 
sales efforts of others. If in his make- 
up there is this predominant liking for 
personal selling, he is likely to antag- 
onize the men under him by hanging 
on to: the juiciest accounts, or by step- 
ping in and closing sales which his 
men would have closed without his 
aid. The company that is loaded with 
house accounts, not assigned to sales- 
men, is quite likely to have one of 
more sales executives over-fond of 
personal selling. Such a condition 1s 
one cause of bad morale among the 
salesmen who reason, “There's no 
point in working up my accounts un- 
til they’re really big—the boss will 
just make them house accounts.” Too 
many men feel that if they develop 
their accounts beyond a certain point, 
they will be transferred to other ter- 
ritories or even be dismissed. 

One pitfall that management must 
guard against is that of assuming that 
good mixers are potentially good sales 
executives. They are not even neces- 
sarily good salesmen. It is true that 
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Ix THESE DAYS of skyrocketing na- 
tional income, manpower shortages 
and overstuffed savings accounts, it’s 
all too easy to get a false perspective 
on present and potential markets. 

Actually, factually, the war hasn’t 
changed things as much as you might 
think. According to the latest avail- 
able figures, the substantial middle 
millions of our citizenry are still, 
after savings and taxes, your big 
buyers, to the cheerful total of 60 per 
cent, or three-fifths of the nation’s 
purchases. 

“Because it contains some of my 
own ideas ...* 

These middle millions are the people 
who dictate the publishing policy of 
The American Magazine. Their edi- 
torial preferences, expressed in our 
continuing studies of reader reaction 
and in letters to our editors, ordain 
the balance. we preserve between in- 
structive, constructive articles on one 


hand, and fine fiction by the best 
authors on the other. 

“Reliable! Educational! Varied! 
About people I like to read about.”* 
Because The American Magazine 
finds editorial inspiration in the as- 
pirations of millions of your best 
customers, it should prove for you, as 
it has for other far-sighted adver- 
tisers, the happy medium to Amer- 

ica’s middle millions. 


*Quotations from our continuing studies of 
reader reaction and letters to our editor. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE MILLIONS 
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RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO 
312 Madison Wrigley Bidg 
Ave 
DETROIT ST. PAUL 
Penobscot Dispatch 
Bldg. Bldg 


ST, PAUL CITY HALL AND 
RAMSEY COUNTY COURT 


HOUSE 
in 


ST. PAUL 
a 


Dedicated in December, 1932. 
Cost of Site, Building and 
Furniture and Fixtures — 
$3,901,500. 

Height—18 stories, 

Has Memorial Hall 85 feet 
long, 21 feet wide, 41 feet 
high, 

Memorial statue in hall, of 
Mexican onyx, weighs 55 
tons, 36 feet high. 

Terrazzo map of Ramsey 
County on second floor, 


a good sales executive should /ike peo. 


* ple; he should be a man of g00d-will, 


But to like them so much that he mug 
have the companionship of others lj 
the time, or even a good part of the 
time, would handicap him in a map. 
agerial position. 

In a study of 60 managers who 
combined high social mixing qualities 
with low self-sufficiency, the Klein Ip. 
stitute found that not one of the 
group was a top-flight success in his 
job. Forty per cent were average: 
30% were below average; and the 
rest were failures. 

This typifies a condition noted of. 
ten in our studies—that the man who 
gets on well with others, who is lively 
and amusing and even popular, might 
not be able to remain alone and cop. 
centrate on managerial problems. Ip. 
deed, the chances are that he would 
not be a success in such a capacity. 

Though the list of qualities found 
in successful managers varies, here are 
some which are often present in the 
make-up of a man holding such a 


post: 


Interest in Manufacturing Pro. 
cesses. Possessing such an interest, 
he is well-informed and can plan 
ahead; he passes along to his men the 
information he has, and this helps 
them. Conversely, he passes along to 


management information about what 
the market needs and what competi- 
tors are doing to improve their prod- 
ucts. He is a good liaison man, be- 
tween the sales staff and the manv- 
facturing department. 


Interest in Personnel. He has the 
welfare of his men at heart. He lis- 
tens sympathetically to their problems 
and he is willing to help them to be- 
come better salesmen. In dealing with 
management, he champions them. He 
has enough ——— and _sensitiv- 
ity to work differently with men of 
different temperaments. 


Interest in Office Work. He teally 
likes checking reports, furnishing sales 
helps, writing supplementary letters. 
His office runs smoothly. He backs 
his men to the limit, by furnishing 
them with figures and data which 
make their sales work easier. 


Interest in Advertising and Mar- 
ket Research, in Relation to Sales. 
He tries to influence the firm’s man- 
agement to point their activities in the 
spheres of advertising and market te 
search toward sales. So far as pos 
sible, he utilizes whatever is done 10 
those departments for the benefit of 
the salesmen. Salesmen are kept 10 
formed of the firm’s advertising and 
promotional activities, and their sell- 
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ing is coordinated with these activities.* ~ 


This type of executive realizes that ad- 
vertising is a part of the whole sell- 
ing job, and that there must be coop- 
eration between the departments con- 
cerned, for the benefit of all. 


Sense of Humor. He is able to 
laugh things off, even the tactless 
horseplay of the cockiest members of 
the sales staff. He does not take too 
seriously the extremes of mood in the 
temperamental men. He can even coax 
them to take themselves less seriously. 


Adaptability. In many respects, a 
salesman is a free agent, able to come 
and go as he pleases—so long as he 
keeps his volume up. But the man- 
ager must be on the job at all times, 
and he must be able to adapt himself 
to the variety of demands made of 
him. (It is because star salesmen 
sometimes lack this quality that they 
fail when promoted to managerships. ) 


Ability to Assume Responsibility. 
The salesman receives guidance; the 
manager must extend it to the men 
under him. He must have the sheer 
nervous energy and physical vitality to 
stand up under the weight of respon- 
sibility. 

Though one or more of the qual- 
ities listed above are desirable in the 
make-up of the sales executive, to have 
them all is rarely necessary in any one 
job. Indeed, the possession of all 
those characteristics might actually be 
a deterrent to success in certain jobs. 
The combination of qualities needed 
in a given post depends upon many 
things—chiefly upon the existent set- 
up and what salesmen and customers 
have come to expect from the sales 
manager holding that particular job. 


Attitude Should Fit Needs 


Let us take, for example, Sales 
Manager Thompson, associated with a 
large engineering firm. He has the 
basic quality of inherent interest in 
sales. He likes his men, too, and has 
their interests at heart. He is an ex- 
cellent office executive, and he might 
have been an efficient and successful 
banker. As a result of his flair for 
office management and sales planning, 
he sees to it that his men have a 
wealth of sales ammunition—plans, 
estimates, blueprints, and figures. He 
backs them up by supplementary let- 
lets to their prospects and customers. 
He checks on service. Nothing is too 
much trouble for him to do for the 
men, so long as it lies within the 
scope of the organization. 

But Sales Manager Harding, with a 
company in a related field, believes in 
direct action. He is not an inside 


planner. He believes that his sales. 
men have enough power and abil; 
to get their orders without inside fyss. 
budget planning. His service to his 
men consists of talking over with them 
direct situations which affect individ. 
ual accounts and prospects. He is oy 
in the field most of the time, stimy. 
lating his men and talking things over 
with them. He attends al! convep. 
tions, conferences, and meetings of 
trade groups. 

Sales Managers Thompson and 
Harding are both highly successful, 
but they are not interchangeable, If 
for some reason, they should exchange 
jobs, both firms would suffer. Their 
respective sales staffs would be be. 
wildered and unhappy. 


His Job Is Managing Men 


Despite the fact that an interest in 
production or advertising can be a 
valuable asset in a sales executive, it 
should not be so deep as to lead him 
to try to do the work of those depart. 
ments. His chief job is managing 
salesmen. If he overlaps into other 
activities, he cannot do justice to the 
men under him. His interest in other 
departments should be channeled to 
what those departments are able to do 
in behalf of the salesmen. He can 
and should participate in the develop. 
ment of plans and policies. It is 
helpful for him to know factory pro- 
cedure from the loading platform to 
the customers’ shelves, and to be able 
to check the course of an order from 
order book to shipping room. But 
knowledge of these fields should not 
lead him to enter into them himself. 
He must guard against spreading him- 
self too thin. He must keep his ef- 
forts centered on his own job, for he 
is a specialist in managing salesmen, 
and that alone. 

To illustrate the point that a stat 
salesman may fail when advanced to 
a managerial post, let us take the cast 
of a man whom we will call Mt 
Purdy. He had an excellent record a 
a salesman. He obviously liked sell 
ing. He had a keen sense’of humor. 
He was popular with his customers 
When his superiors decided to make 
him a branch manager they had him 
take the Klein tests. On the basis of 
these tests, we advised against advanc 
ing him. Test results indicated thi 
he probably would not accept respon: 
sibility well, and that he lacked adap 
tibility. There was evidence that he 
would not be able to adjust himself to 
the routine necessary in a managerial 
job. He was the type of man whd 
sacrifices accuracy for speed. He had 
a tendency toward nervousness, high 
tension and restlessness — qualities 
which had not prevented him from 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
Operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. 
JuNE 


15, 1944 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Malti raph 


TRADE-MARK REE. US. PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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succeeding as a salesman, but which 
would affect his relations with men 
under him. Although he was shown 
to have a liking for people, too much 
contact with others (under conditions 
he could not control) would take a 
great deal out of him. On the basis 
of this evidence, we predicted that he 
could not make good for a long period 
as a manager. His superiors regarded 
him so highly that they decided to pro- 
mote him in any event. So far as they 
knew, he had not previously been in 
the habit of drinking to excess, but 
the demands of his new post were too 


GO FRING comes to Tennessee . 


much for him. Three months atter 
his advancement he was dismissed for 
drunkenness. 

Then there was another salesman 
whom we will call Mr. Gibbs. He had 
been with one company for fifteen 
years and had established a good 
record as a salesman. He, too, was 
promoted to a managership, and 
against the recommendation of Klein 
Institute. Tests showed him to lack 
adaptability. It could be seen that he 
had a single-track mind and that he 
could not easily absorb new ideas. This 
had not prevented him from building 


THES PL SERED pag 
LEH 


i 


—Tenn. Conservation Dept. Photo 


. . bursting into gorgeous 


colors in the garden of The Hermitage, colonial home 
of Andrew Jackson a few miles out of Nashville. Here Old 
Hickory raced his horses, bred his fighting cocks, lived the 
roistering life of an old soldier. From here he drove cross- 
country to Washington for his inauguration, Here he enter- 
tained’ Lafayette, Sam Houston, governors and senators, 
molding history with his bare hands. Here he lies today, 
in the same garden of The Hermitage, side by side with 


Rachel his beloved. 


Nashville and all of Middle Tennessee, including “The 
Hermitage District,” are blanketed by Nashville’s two great 


newspapers, 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


Nashville Banner 


EVENING 


Represented by .The 
é 
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257,726 
920,843 


The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING 


Branham 


SUNDAY 


Company 


guva saies volume—perhaps it had 
even been an asset. Certainly it may 
have had something to do with hi 
remaining in his job for so long 4 
period. A likeable person, he felt ip. 
adequate in his new position. He did 
not have capacity for initiating ideas 
and this was needed in his managerial 
work. He had been accustomed to 
choosing his own time and place for 
work, and to being judged by his total 
production. Just as we expected, he 
found it difficult to adjust himself to 
his new responsibilities. He became 
irritable in both his home and busi. 
ness relationships, and his personality 
underwent a complete change. The 
combination of circumstances over. 
whelmed him and he broke under the 
strain. Occurrences like this, when 
star salesmen are promoted to mana- 
gerial posts hoon their capacity, are 
not uncommon. 


Tests Help Selection 


It must not be assumed, from the 
foregoing, that we believe that execu- 
tives cannot do a good job of select- 
ing managers. The man who is ex- 
perienced in making such selections is 
likely to have good judgment and to 
choose wisely more often than not. 
When he does err, it may well be that 
lack of psychological data, not judg- 
ment, is the cause. It is on this score 
that tests can help. 

In the light of what has been 
learned about procedures of selecting 
salesmen, it is a tribute to the good 
judgment of management in general 
that so few errors are made. There is 
so much that does not meet the eye 
during preliminary interviews and 
that cannot be discovered through 
checking a man’s records and refer- 
ences—facts which the applicant does 
not even know about himself, but 
which would have a bearing on his 
success on the job. Techniques of 
discovering such facts have been de- 
veloped. It is too much to expect 
that the average personnel director of 
executive should have judgment cap- 
able of competing with these tech- 
niques—though the techniques alone 
cannot carry the burden of selecting 
men. What is needed is a combina- 
tion of interviews and investigation, 
together with the testing procedures. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
no organization can expect to have 
better personnel than it deserves. To 
deserve good men, its fences must be 
in order. It must have good top man- 
agement first of all. Given that, and 
an understanding of the qualities 
needed in branch heads and _ other 
managers, plus an understanding of 


what is needed in the make-up of the 
firm’s sales personnel, a company has 
a good foundation on which to build. 
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Sounds as if one of our 

own copywriters had written it. 
But actually it's right out of 

the mouth of a New York Times 
reader, telling us why 

he prefers The Times above 


all other newspapers. 


We are grateful for his ex- 
pression, not only because it 
voices his own opinion 

but because it is typical of what 
alert, intelligent men and 
women all over the country 
think about The New York Times. 
This was vividly revealed 

in a recent impartial 

survey among 5,800 of 

the nation's top citizens—in- 
cluding Governors, educa- 

tors, editors, business and 
financial leaders, women's club 
presidents—to ‘determine 

their favorite newspaper and 
why. By a vote of four to one 


they chose The New York Times. 


A newspaper that is tops 

with the people at the top is an 
important newspaper— 

and an important advertis- 


ing medium. 


The New Pork Cimes 


UNRRA: Not a Giant WPA, but a 
Bulwark Against Future Wars 


UNRRA is not designed to be a corporate Santa Claus to the whole 
world. Although its mission is one of mercy, its policies have 
been based soundly on the idea that the most effective way to 
help a despoiled nation is to show it how it can help itself. 


BY ROY F. HENDRICKSON 


Deputy Director General 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) 


ORE than five hundred mil- 

lion people in thirty-five 
countries now live under the 

grip of the Axis; hungry, 

cut off from supplies of essentials, 
medically destitute, their lands occu- 
pied, their labor and resources com- 
pelled to contribute to the war ma- 
chines of the enemy. The first prob- 
lem following front line warfare cen- 
ters upon urgent relief needs: food, 
clothing and medicine. This respon- 
sibility falls largely upon the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA). ; 
Some American business men seem 
concerned over the possibility that the 
United States proposes to create a 
world-wide WPA, which it would fi- 
mance and operate. These business 
men fear unwarranted personal sacri- 
fices on the part of our people, 
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coupled with much heavier tax loads. 

Others fear heavy drains on avail- 
able goods, both in raw materials and 
fabricated forms, which they depend 
upon for profitable distribution 
through private channels here at home. 

A few individuals possibly associate 
UNRRA with misdirected, super-size 
American charity on an international 
basis. Any such conception needs to 
be weighed in the light of these facts: 

1. All 44 countries comprising the 
United Nations and nations associated 
with them in the war belong to 
UNRRA. All that have not been in- 
vaded contribute in proportion to their 
national income. It is not an exclu- 
sive USA activity as many assume to 
be the case whenever large outlays are 
made from our public treasury. 

2. The total underwriting of 
UNRRA from all member countries 
amounts to $2,500,000,000; the USA 
portion to $1,350,000,000. Clearly 


our commitment is not excessive if jt 
contributes importantly to enduring 
peace. 

3. Far from being theoretical o, 
super charitable, the UNRRA program 
is so realistic and essential that it con. 
stitutes a vital part of the war pro. 
gram itself, although primarily created 
to help lay a sound foundation for 
lasting peace. 

4. UNRRA aid goes chiefly into the 
occupied territories, once they are lib. 
erated. Since our enemies give up 
occupied territories only after the 
fiercest kind of battling, re-occupation 
entails considerable relief and rehabili- 
tation to provide: (a) a safe base for 
further military advancement, (b) an 
economically safe environment behind 
the front lines, and (c) enough free- 
dom from pestilence and starvation to 
make it clear that victorious re-occupa- 
tion does not bring worse chaos and 
privation than our enemies forced 
upon the same territories. 

5. Immediately following liberation, 
previously occupied countries will not 
be normal customers for export sales 
from the USA. On the other hand, 
what some can buy with funds still 


remaining in their exiled treasuries, 
plus what some may secure through 
UNRRA, will become the means of 
re-laying foundations for peacetime ex- 
porting. The total export volume 
thereby involved, whether computed in 
tonnage or dollars, hardly constitutes 
consequential impairment to the goods 
available for domestic sale through our 
distributors and merchants. 


The Problems of UNRRA 


So much for the basic aspects of 
UNRRA;; now let’s consider some of 
its problems: 

Twenty to thirty millions of people 
have been driven from their homes. 
This alone presents to UNRRA a tre- 
mendous assignment of identification, 
repatriation, transportation and care of 
human beings—greater by far than 
after the last war. 

Fats and oils usually have been 
plentiful in this country, our lowest 
per capita consumption being at a rate 
of about 45 pounds annually com- 
pared with 48 to 50 pre-war. There 
are European occupied countries today 
where the per capita civilian consump- 
tion of fats is reliably reported to 
as low as 8 to 10 pounds per capita. 

In the case of food, clothing, and 
other supplies, emphasis must 
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We'll win the war. We must win the peace! We must have jobs for 
our returning servicemen. We must produce colossal quantities of 
goods for domestic and foreign trade. And we must do it in record 
time, to lessen the strain on our peace economy. 

That’s why conversion back to peace production must be rapid — 
conversion in which AIR EXPRESS will continue to save industry 
millions of man-hours and dollars through speeding delivery of critical 
change-over material. But this is little, indeed, compared with what 
the nation will gain after the war through a vastly expanded 
AIR EXPRESS service to all domestic and foreign markets. 

—Sia 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% 
on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” — an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


placed on the principle, clearly enup. 
ciated by Director General Herbert 
Lehman, of helping liberated peoples 
to help themselves. Clothing illus. 
trates one facet of this principle. The 
liberated areas will want raw materials, 
cotton and wool, as soon as possible, 
sv as to utilize their plant and labor 
resources. Considerable time is te. 
quired, however, for a complete oper 
ation from raw material to finished 
garment, so they will also want cloth 
which they can themselves fabricate 
into garments and other uses in homes 
and factories. But there also will have 
to be some garments, because of the 
time element, especially work cloth 
ing, warm clothing for cold areas, and 
garments for those who are sick, des- 
titute and homeless. 

The frequent use of the expression 
“relief” alone has given many people 
the impression that all food, clothing, 
medical and sanitation supplies, agri- 
cultural machinery, industrial equip- 
ment and raw materials are to be pro- 
vided free of charge. 


Some Countries Will Pay 


At least three of the European al- 
lied countries have more than enough 
funds to their credit abroad to pay for 
all they will want to obtain from the 
United Nations. Others can pay in 
part. 

Hence, we in UNRRA use the term 
“relief and rehabilitation’ in describ- 
ing our operation. But ‘“‘rehabilita- 
tion” does not mean reconstruction. 

Seeds are a good instance. Seeds at 
the right time make it possible to elim- 
inate the need in one season for im- 
ports of some foods. Fertilizers from 
other Eastern hemispheric areas and 
tools from Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States likewise 
will cut back in a reasonable time 
needs for other bulky items. Provi- 
sion of industrial repairs and raw ma- 
terials needed to provide the minimum 
essentials of food and clothing are 
other instances of rehabilitation sup- 
plies—which some countries can pay 
for in full. 

Where, what and when UNRRA 
will first provide, and under what con- 
ditions, depends upon the direction 
and timing of military efforts and the 
extent of damage done by invading J , 
and retreating forces. We must plan 
for the liberated areas, country by 
country, on both a “scorched” and an 
“unscorched” basis. If the bombs and 
artillery of our invading forces and 
the dynamite and incendiaries of the 
enemy in retreating destroy homes, 
transportation, public utilities and 
factories, the problem becomes more 
difficult, more expensive and longet 
in duration. Two, three, and, i 
some cases, more than four years of 
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Sensational 


New WAR MAP 


With Exclusive 
Copyrighted Feature 


Available to Advertisers in 
Unrestricted Quantity 


— to Promote Sales 
— to Boost Goodwill 
— to Test Ad Copy 


This sensational ‘‘Dated Events’’ war 
map is the ideal medium for those who 
want to build sales or goodwill for today 
and for tomorrow. A beautiful full color 
map, that shows all the important events 
of the war at a glance . . . with dates, 
names and places. Lists everything from 
invasion of Austria to Battles for Italy, 
the Solomons, Aleutians, the Ukraine. 
Gives supply, air, and naval bases, and 
world sources of raw materials. Full size 
of map 17” x 38%”. 


New Edition on Press 


A delight to arm-chair strategists—this 
war map appeals to all ages, all classes. 
Its exceptional low cost permits wide dis- 
tribution. Good as sales premium, good- 
will novelty, or pay-for-itself advertising 
offer. New edition being printed brings 


the war up to date. Now offered for 
prompt delivery —on first come first 
served basis—while present materials 


last. 


FREE! sampce Map ond low quantity 
prices to executives who inquire on their 
business letterhead. 


SALESMEN 


Some exclusive territory open to experi- 
enced specially men, to sell Dated Events 
war maps, and other sales specialties. 
Liberal commisrions. 


Gettier-Montanye 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN STREET 
BALTIMORE (1), MARYLAND 
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“I told you not to call here, we think our wires are being 
tapped by the Chamber of Commerce and the N.A.M.” 


* 


enemy occupation, even where gunfire 
has been negligible, have left deep 
impressions. 

If physical damage is not great, or 
if the liberated area has financial re- 
sources, UNRRA funds may not be 
used at all, or only in the sense of a 
revolving fund—an advance to be re- 
paid—or only to pay for immediate 
succor items. 

To get supplies, UNRRA must go to 
the allocating agencies established by 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, namely the Combined 
Boards. There is one for food, one 
for other production and resources, 
one for shipping. These boards, 
United States members of which in- 
clude Donald Nelson, Judge Marvin 
Jones and Admiral Emory Land, will 
consider UNRRA requests for prod- 
ucts in short supply in the light of 
other demands for civilians, for mili- 
tary purposes, for normal exports. 

UNRRA will use each country’s 
own existing national procurement 
agencies for buying supplies. The 
agency we will deal with in the United 
States will be the Foreign Economic 
Administration under Leo T. Crowley. 


‘ ber. In the food field, wheat an 


* 


In domestic procurement, FEA reli 
in turn upon two civilian agencies { 
ask for bids and execute contracts, th 
Office of Distribution of the Ws 
Food Administration and the Pro 
curement Division of the Treasury D Rich 
partment. In the case of most medif''8 A 
cal supplies, the Office of the Surgeog*f I 
General of the Army does the procutf, 
ing. UNRRA will indicate wha 
items it needs and in what quantitie Disp 
These agencies will contact vendorgthe w 
obtain samples, obtain bids and extfthey 
cute contracts. 

The products needed for thgln th 
UNRRA period will be large in num 


ut tl 


other cereals, and fats and oils, wi 
dominate the initial flow. The pre 
tein food shortage is acute too in man 
places, particularly in German occupit 
areas. Meat, especially canned typé 
not requiring refrigerated transpot 
dried eggs, dried milk and fish, wi 
be needed, together with dry peas an 
beans, including soup mixtures w! 
soybean flour, flakes and grits as 
base. 

Other foods will be needed, but 4 
smaller quantity. Limited quantiti4 


T 
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4 UNTUL \day COMES! 


Proj 


ry Del. ¥ . : , - 
7 Right now there’s a war to be won. That’s why there information, postwar data, route lists for salesmen and 
rgeopte restrictions and rationing. other information which advertisers may require to 


more accurately project the trends in the great Colum- 
bus and Central Ohio Market Area. 

With double the circulation of the next paper — in an 
area where retail sales top $750,000,000 annually — 
advertisers will always get top value for their advertising 
twin the meantime, The Dispatch will provide market dollar in 


HI DISPATCH, Eolumbus, 16, Ohio 


ENTRAL OHIO’S GREATEST SINGLE SALES INFLUENCE 


The Columbus Dispatch coverage effectively extends over 29 Central Ohio Counties ...In the area are 75 towns over 
1000 population — six of them over 20,000 — ana 56,575 grade A farms... 1555 manufacturing plants here are diversi- 
fied as to products, and are largely locally owned ... Cash farm income is up 100% since 1939, and industrial employ- 
ment has increased 48.6%! ... The healthy balance of commerce—agriculture—industry—and the cultural pursuits— 
plus excellent transportation and communication makes CENTRAL OHIO UNEXCELLED AS A TEST MARKET! 


ATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE — New York . Detroit . Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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rocut 

whgbut the war won't last forever! When V day comes The 
titiegDispatch will continue its policy of serving advertisers 
ndorgthe way they like to be served . . . in a manner to which 
| exithey are accustomed. 
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“Clancy just lets everything go when the Buffalo 
Evening News hits the street with its swell selec- 


tion of comics* and cartoons.” 


ot coffee and tea can be supplied, 1; 
millions of homes with long, dreary 
experience with tree barks and leaves 
as coffee and tea substitutes, the te. 
turn of the genuine article, even jg 
limited amounts, will truly symbolize 
victory and liberation. Millions of 
people are known to be medically des. 
titute, lacking doctors, dentists anq 
medicines. More than 7,000 item, 
will be included in the medical an; 
sanitation supply program UNRRA 
will provide. 

Already, at UNRRA’s request, FEA 
and its agent, the Procurement Divi. 
sion of Treasury, are acquiring cloth. 
ing, used clothing that has been tc. 
conditioned, . including salvaged Army 
garments, and new clothing. _Inex. 
pensive types are being specified. The 
clothing and footwear deficit in Ev- 
rope is mammoth. The Japanese have 
tried hard to increase cotton produc. 
tion in the Far East, but not to bene. 
fit the people of occupied China, the 
Philippines, Burma and the East In. 
dies. They need it badly for military 


purposes. 
Restoration a Health “Must” 


Naples was a shambles; its water 
and power utilities wrecked. Their 
restoration became a public health 
“must.” We may find many similar 
situations. In that connection we 
should not forget that after World 
War I, typhus, a disease born of filth, 
killed more people in Europe than 
rifles, cannon, bombs, grenades and 
poison gases. Soap and anti-typhus 
vaccines cannot do the job alone; wa 
ter must be supplied, purified, and 
there must be fuel to heat it. 

In Europe the occupied areas are 
now fitted to a German war economy. 
The Nazis need many products from 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Po: 
land, Norway, Yugoslavia, and other 
areas. They want to get them with 
the least effort. It was not enough to 
start the presses printing money. They 
had to keep their vassals alive. Thus 
some rye, fats or sugar are sent to 
Norway, and these and other products 
to other areas in return for “grist” to 
be fed to the war machine. 

Cutting these areas off suddenly 
from even the limited benefits they 


are now receiving presents an imme 
diate and acute problem of relief in 
most instances. But to reduce the um 
desirable and costly prolongation of 
the relief period, means that the lib 
erated areas must be joined to the 
economy of the United Nations with 
out delay. They must be assisted to 
produce the things wanted by the 
United Nations—to provide a basis 
for a fair exchange of the products 
they can best produce for the items 
they need ae cannot economically 
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Well. It’s quite a story. 


It was back in ’39 Mr. Thomas 
first came a-calling. He came in his 
official capacity, of course. As Head 
of the Centaur Company, makers of 
Fletcher’s Castoria. 


He liked me from the start. Be- 
cause, you see, I’m a typical Cos- 
mopolitan reader and he still calls on 
me in the pages of Cosmopolitan. 


Here’s why he likes me... 


I'm young! The majority of Cosmo- 
politan readers is under 35! 


That makes us young enough to 


k 


‘. 
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"What! You haven't head ; 
about Harold Thomas and ME 7” 


have young children—of which I 
have two pips! So far. 

It also makes me young enough to 
be pliable when it comes to forming 
brand preferences. Young and alert 
enough to want to TRY what looks 
like the best buy. 

And once I’ve tried it—I’ve plenty 
of years ahead to stay with it! 


Some story! Huh? 
Almost as good as the terrific stories 


that keep me shelling out 35¢ each 
and every month for Cosmopolitan. 


Aren’t they the smarties, though 
—those Cosmopolitan people? 


smopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


They really do pull us young ones 
in! And hold on to us! 
And it's all true! 


So how about your telling your story 
to me? Honest. I’m the readingest, 
buyingest girl you ever did meet! 


See for yourself. 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cosmopolitan is where 
you'll find that 
whopping high percent- 
age of us under-35's. 


produce. The final solution is a ma- 
jor post-war problem — a small but 
healthy start cannot wait long. 

While able technicians of the refu- 
gee governments and experts of other 
nations can anticipate quite reasonably 
the needs of the occupied areas, some 
plans cannot be executed until there 
is confirmation of needs after libera- 
tion. This is true to a large extent in 
the case of industrial repairs, public 
utilities, and inland transport. So 
much will depend on what takes place 
in the days of transition from ‘‘occu- 
pied area” to “liberated area,” with 
the military damage factor dominat- 
ing. But some of the standard items, 
tools and materials for repairs can be 
safely stocked when a portion of the 
productive capacity here, in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and elsewhere, 
can be allocated to this task. 

In conversations with many business 
men I find some view the liberated 
areas as an outlet for surpluses of 
wartime produced goods, while others 
visualize an opportunity to demon- 
strate products, thus pioneering new 
post-war tradeways. 

Doubtless many items in surplus 
can be put to good use, not only for 
purposes where UNRRA will foot the 
bill to meet truly relief needs, but in 


sales to nations which will have re- 
sources. And doubtless, too, the first 
acquaintanceship with useful and nec- 
essary products from this and other 
countries will stimulate a desire for 
more from the same source. What- 
ever brand names products purchased 
will carry will not be disturbed. 

Within recent weeks Norwegians 
have discussed with me their needs 
for airplanes for commercial routes in 
Norway, which they want to reestab- 
lish as quickly as possible. Represen- 
tatives of several continental countries 
have discussed their needs for farm 
machinery and hand tools. The rep- 
resentative of a Balkan country called 
attention to the need for these items 
in one discussion: insecticides, ma- 
chine tools, chemicals, locomotives 
and other rolling stock, trucks, and 
fishing gear including small Diesel 
engines for fishing boats. 

Interest in dehydrated foods is not 
limited to their consumption. Euro- 
pean observers here are anxious to ob- 
tain machinery to undertake the pres- 
ervation of the products from their 
first crops under liberation. All of 
them with agricultural resources em- 
phasize the needs for farm machinery 
which if supplied will reduce the ton- 
nage of food which will be sent. 


ee 


IT ALL ADDS UP. 


ee 
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Here’s a simple—and completely dependable formula 
for placing your spot announcements in Hartford. Get 
WDRC’s winning combination of coverage, programs 
and rate! Connect in Connecticut by using WDRC! 


BASIC CBS 
Connecticut's 
Pioneer 
Broadcaster 


It is estimated that under fajg| 
productive coriditions, a ton of farm 
machinery will produce food in one 
season equivalent to several tirnes jts 
weight. No farm machinery has been 
acquired to date. It is expected that 
farm machinery will be supplied not 
only from the United States but from 
Canada and the British Isles, which 
have substantial resources, the over-all 
amount, however, not more than two 
to three percent of total productive 
capacity. 

No single quality standard will 
dominate UNRRA’s requirements. We 
will not be in the market for luxury 
items; we will emphasize a high de. 
gtee of utility. We recognize the 
economy of emphasizing standard 
items with standardized quality fac. 
tors in a mass purchasing operation. 


The Real Goals of UNRRA 


We are determined to guard against 
low quality standards because it isn't 
good economy in the long run and 
because the manufacturers in the sup- 
plying countries, including the United 
States, do not deserve to have their 
product sullied by’ being credited with 
poor quality. 

We are determined to provide ade- 
quate safeguards to prevent the cor- 
nering of relief supplies sent to liber- 
ated areas in any way which might re- 
sult in their purchase and re-export to 
the supplying countries or other mar- 
kets to enter into competition with 
normal trade flow. 

Dr. M. L. Walker, of the Tax In- 
stitute, estimates that costs of this war, 
measured solely in financial cost to 
belligerent governments, is now near- 
ing a trillion dollars. In the fiscal 
year, 1944, alone, Dr. Walker esti- 
mates the Allied cost at more than 
150 billion dollars, with Allied and 
Axis costs up to this year not far 
apart, but with Allied costs now ad- 
vancing faster. 

Financial cost is not a very satis- 
factory way of evaluating war. The 
other and more tragic costs must come 
first. But such cost estimates help to 
make clear that a reasonable invest- 
ment in prevention is prudent. In 
the face of a trillion-dollar cost for 
war, and considering what a poor 
actuarial risk the world has proven to 
be in this field, a substantial premium 
rate to insure peace would be appro- 
priate. 

UNRRA’s program budget of two 
and a half billion dollars represents a 
premium payment the United Nations 
must make. It will prove, we all 
hope, not only a minimum humanitar- 
ian effort in helping to bind up the 
wounds of war but a helpful step 
toward achieving not another armis- 
tice, but a lasting peace. 
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EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1944 


Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 


7 Advertising 
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: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
announces a change of name to 

: Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 

‘ and the removal of its Chicago of fices to the 

Field Building 

th 

: 135 South La Salle Street 

: Twenty-second floor 

nd 

: Telephone Randolph 9760 
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YOUR TOES MAY RE | Gan We Slash Distribution Costs 
STEPPED ON, BUT IT'S By Cutting Multiple Handlings? 


FOR THE GOOD OF 
THE HOTEL BUSINESS 


DOES THE HOTEL INDUSTRY THINK 
THIS IS GOING ON FOREVER? 


1943 
OPERATING PROFIT 


wk 
$278, 
mmieceeeetl 


Warning! In July Hotel Management is first 
study of its kind—a thorough analysis of 


250-room Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, 
Florida, stressing that despite war-boom 
business, there’s a bwyer’s market on way 
-.. and men like J. B. Pound, President, 
and Garnett Andrews, Assistant to Presi- 
dent, of efficiently operated Seminole, are 
planning for it now. 


N peacetime, America’s 9000 leading 

hotels sell 70%-plus of guest rooms 
nightly—with operating profits at mod- 
erate levels. But with the war, all 
hotels usually sell all rooms nightly. 
Very fine—today. But there’s a to- 
morrow. 


Latest demonstration of Hotel Man- 
agement’s thoughtful, constructive 
editing is the July issue—containing a 
realistic feature destined to set hun- 
dreds of hotel men to thinking. We’re 
risking temporary displeasure, in 
some quarters, in revealing the facts. 
But we are rendering a needed service 
to thousands of hotel men who are 
actually too busy to think about good 
business today, which may not be 
“good business” tomorrow. 


This article lays before you the tre- 
mendous scope of America’s vast post- 
war hotel market... ready to spend 
millions, but able to buy only a few 
replacements now. 


* * ” * 


The Ahrens Publishing Company has 
developed a definite postwar hotel 
program, based on two fundamentals: 
(1) The hotel owner must be prepared 
o combat the building of unnecessary 
commercial hotels in many communi- 
ties. (2) The hotel owner must face the 
fact that there will be an impetus to 
the building of modern roadside hotels. 
The elaboration of this program, and 
certain of its answers, were presented 
for the first time by James S. Warren, 
Editor of Hotel Management, at the 
New Jersey State Hotel Association 
convention on May 2. Send for your 
copy. 
Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT +HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Representatives: Blanchard - Nichols - Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Perhaps, says this marketing consultant, we may find part of the 
solution to excessive costs if we give some detailed study to the 
problem of simplifying our transportation and warehousing pro. 


cedures, and seek practical ways to cut out financing complications, 


BY GRIDLEY ADAMS 


Marketing Counselor 


F, JOYCE, in his talk before 
the post - graduate course 
sponsored by the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York, 
which was reprinted in part in the 
April 1, 1944, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, failed to touch directly 
upon the real function of what he 
called that “useless appendage in the 
distribution system, the middle-man.” 
The questions Mr. Joyce thinks the 
manufacturer should ask himself, rela- 
tive to products people want—Is qual- 
ity satisfactory? Are my costs com- 
petitive f.o.b. the shipping platform? 
—have nothing whatever to do with 
distribution per se. But his question 
“Do I have a distribution plan com- 
petitive with mass distributors?” is 
the very crux of the whole matter. 
However, Mr. Joyce does not touch 
upon how to solve this question. 


Wholesaler’s Service Useful 


Mr. Joyce makes this statement of 
the middle-man: “Eliminate the whole- 
saler and you eliminate his costs.” That 
is not true. But you can eliminate a 
large share of a distributor's costs and 
yet keep the distributor to function in 
the only way a distributor should play 
his necessary part. As Mr. Joyce cor- 
rectly affirms: ‘The wholesaler has 
been an important instrument in the 
distribution of goods for thousands of 
years for only one reason: He per- 
forms useful services.” However, his 
question, “Are the most economical 
physical distribution facilities _util- 
ized?” if answered, as I shall try to 
do, will prompt some manufacturers 
to do a bit of thinking as to how their 
goods might reach the consuming pub- 
lic at prices way below those of today, 
and yet not reduce net profits to either 
manufacturer, distributor or retailer, 
and this in addition to the decreased 
costs of production because of the 
largely increased sales volume through 
the possible lower retail prices brought 
about. My answer is no throughway 
ticket to Utopia. It is just horse sense. 
I proved it in one case—my own. 


A few years ago a friend showed 
me a small gadget he manufactured, 
sold for 4 cents, and upon which | 
made a fair profit. Looking at the la. 
bel on the box I read: “Retail Price 
$1.00.” Now that gadget didn’t im. 
prove in intrinsic merit 1% after it 
left my friend's factory, much less did 
it take on 25 times its merit. 


Red Tape in Shipping Costly 


This incident started me looking 
into seemingly unnecessary retail costs 
I made case histories of certain prod: 
ucts manufactured in Massachusetts. 
This manufacturer was not able to f- 
nance his entire sales bills over the 
whole U. S., but his Boston bank 
would take the “paper” from his 
wholesalers in Chicago, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco. He re 
ceived orders from these large dis- 
tributors who in turn had received 
them from small distributors over 
their allotted territories, and who, 
again in turn, had received them from 
still smaller middle-men. And so the 
manufacturer, getting ready to make a 
catload shipment to the Chicago 
wholesaler, for instance, called for an 
empty freight car on his spur track. 
It was there the next day. But upon 
starting to load, it was found that cer- 
tain items were not yet ready, and the 
loading was not completed until the 
next day. The freight depot, being 
notified, replied that it would be at: 
tached the following morning. 

It is because of these delays, a vice- 
president of the New York Central 
System told me, that the average 
freight car travels only three days out 
of seven. And the president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. told me 
that “the average load of a freight caf 
is one-third its capacity.” 

Now a full car running seven days 
a week would represent 100% effi 
cient transportation. That same full 
car running only three days out of 
seven reduces that efficiency to 42.8%. 
Cut that full car down to one-third 
capacity and the percentage of eff 
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megranales and parachutes 
THAT’S TODAYW’S NEW sourTtn 


Test it with Holland’s... 


‘.@silken parachutes blooming out among the cumulus clouds 


of the Southland and bringing to earth America’s Para- 


Btoopers in training—that’s today’s new South! From Vir- 
< mginia to New Mexico, from the tip of Texas to Kentucky, 


millions of America’s fighting men and women in training 
for battles to come are pouring millions of dollars into the 
cash registers of Southern merchants. And close by the 
training grounds of the South are thousands of teeming new 
plants pouring forth materials of war and pouring billions 
of dollars of new wealth into the pockets of Southern men 
and women. Yet in the lovely gardens of the Southern home 
the Pomegranate, the Azalea and the rose still bloom next 
to myriads of victory gardens planted by the earth-loving, 
home-loving Southerner. The Southland lives at home and 


_ Poves its home and that is where the new wealth of the South 


will be spent. The time to reach the new South is now—and 
the place to reach it is in the home. And right there is where 
Holland’s comes in—for Holland’s alone reaches deep into 

e heart of more than one-half million Southern homes. 
Read from city to city and from village to village by the 


ice. poouth’s best families, Holland’s is the magazine that sells 


in Black and White ...in Color 


the South. For every kind of accessory and necessity for 
home and family, today’s South is a new market, a richer 
market, and now is the time to test it with Holland’s—the 
magazine of the new South! 


( -) 
In Today's New South 48°% More Readers 


Read Your Ad in Holland's Than in Leading 
National Magazines* ... and Here's Why! 


® Holland’s Magazine is devoted to Southern homes 
and more than one-half million Southern fam- 
ilies are devoted to Holland’s. 


@ 72% of Holland’s readers own their own homes, 


@ 78% of Holland’s readers live in single family 
dwellings. 


® 88% of Holland’s families have children. 


© 78% of the entire family in the new South read | 
Holland’s. (4.2 readers per copy.) 


*In proportion to circulation, according 
\ to L. M. Clark Reader Interest Survey. ! 


TEST TODAY'S NEW SOUTH NOW, WITH 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the New South 


52-VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK . 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO « 205 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coost Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO . GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


he DALLAS 
TEXAS 
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ciency has dropped to 14.3%. 

That carload was freighted from 
Massachusetts to Chicago. Arriving in 
Chicago, the shipment was unloaded 
and trucked to the warehouse, where 
it was unpacked, and the goods sorted 
according to the various smaller dis- 
tributors in many other cities—one in 
particular being Cleveland. The Cleve- 
land distributor's goods were then 
packed, trucked to depot, freighted to 
Cleveland. There the goods were 
trucked to the Cleveland warehouse, 
unpacked and sorted according to the 
lots to go to the Columbus, Ohio, and 


ever after when he returned. 


We're having a wartime inter- 
ruption, too, in our relations with 
advertisers. For ten years, Post 
linage was expanding more rapidly 
than the linage of any other Cin- 
cinnati paper. Then came paper 
restrictions and not enough news- 
print to meet our advertisers’ 


wants. 


The 
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“Well, Well, Ulysses,’’ Said Penelope, 
“Long Time No See!”’ 


Tne Trojan War certainly interrupted the married 


life of Ulysses and Penelope-—but they lived happily = 


a score or more smaller jobbers. The 
goods were again repacked and 
trucked to depot, freighted to Colum- 
bus, and there trucked to warehouse, 
unpacked, sorted and repacked to go 
to, among others, a dealer in Dayton, 
trucked to depot, freighted to Dayton, 
and there trucked to dealer's store. 
Thus the same yardage of goods 
had taken on the costs of five freight- 
ings, eight truckings, four unpack- 
ings, three assortings, three repackag- 
ings—all involving high manual labor 
costs, high rentals of three warehouses, 
and insurance of goods in transit, but 


Yet we are taking care of every 
regular Post advertiser. We are 
dividing our available space so 
that everyone will be allocated his 


fair share. 


For further details write to W. C. 
Savage, National Advertising Man- 
ager, today. 


Cincinnati Post 


CINCINNATI 20HIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


without having taken on one red Cent's 
worth of intrinsic value. 

Why? Because of the financial 
(credit) route over which the order 
for those goods had to travel. Th 
Chicago jobber’s bank would handjd 
only the “paper” of the larger cities 
Cleveland being one of them. Th 
Cleveland jobber’s bank would ng 
take the “paper” of jobbers in jj 
Ohio cities, but it would take that of 
the Columbus jobber, while the Cp. 
lumbus jobber’s bank would take the 
“paper” from the dealers in surround. 
ing communities, because of its better 
knowledge of conditions nearer home. 
And so just because of the necessa 
financial route, through which the or. 
der (and credits) had to travel, it was 
decreed that the goods must go bak 
over the same man-handled cost-add. 
ing routes. 

That is why my friend’s 4-cent (at 
a profit) gadget bore the retail price 
of $1.00, but it was not worth a cent 
more after it left his factory. 


Direct Selling Practical 


I maintain that a wholesaler or job- 
ber is strictly a salesman, with a {- 
nancial connection, his local bank. 
(Only a few manufacturers ate 
equipped to fulfill both functions on 
a national basis, and not be loaded 
with operations — which can bk 
handled better by the manufacturer 
and at fewer additional costs.) This 
cannot be carried out with every line, 
but—: 

Coming East on a train from Chi 
cago I talked with a man from Dallas 
His business? A jobber in mens 
hats. How did he sell them? Well 
he had a fairly large warehouse in 
Dallas. In the case of Stetson hats, 
he bought on 90 days’ time and sold 
on 30 days’ time, but never touched a 
Stetson hat. His orders were shipped 
from the Philadelphia factory direct to 
the dealers he sold. ‘Why, you re not 
in the at business,” I told him 
“You're in the money business.” “By 
gad,” he replied. ‘You're right, but 
I've never looked at it that way be 
fore.” Insofar as Stetson hats att 
concerned this is exactly what I “ 
tend hundreds of manufactures 
should follow. At least, I figured # 
$12 Stetson was more hat for tht 
money because it was not loaded wt 
unnecessaty handling costs. 

Once I handled the sale of som 
3,000 items but never touched one o 
them. As the day’s orders came in ty 
girls wrote shipping labels. At th 
end of each day batches of labels wet 
mailed to some thirty or more manv 
facturers, together with checks cove! 
ing prices of the items which include 
the manufacturers’ shipping costs. | 
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Swing ’round in your chair and look out of the win- 
dow: look through the building across the street 
- . - across the river . . . across the countryside to 
the town where you were born... 

Main Street: drugs, groceries, men’s furnishings, 
furniture .. . and MacLane’s Hardware Store. 

Let’s go in. Bigger than when you were here last, 
isn’t it! Yes—Mac bought the building several years 
ago. Made quite a few changes, too—the rolling 
ladders are gone—so’s the old counter and the glass 
cases. Open tables and open shelves, and island dis- 
plays of major appliances will keep you interested 
for hours... 

MacLane is a Major Hardware Dealer—one of 
about 9,000 retail outlets that do 72% of all the 
retail hardware business in the country. He sells to 
everybody for miles around . . . homeowners, farm- 
ers, industrialists all come to Mac for thousands 
of items. 

Why? Becausé Mac has built his business on 
sound quality merchandise needed in the home, on 
the farm, and in industry. He has backed his sales 
with cheerful service and dependable “know-how” 


that have won the confidence of all types of con- ; Name 


you been back lately? 


| ware Market and How to Sell It.” 


Mac has friends to whom he can introduce your 
product—now and in the postwar years when you'll 
certainly need good POINT-OF-SALESmanship. 


You can meet Maclane today—in 
HARDWARE AGE 


He buys it every two weeks through a voluntary 
paid-in-advance subscription. Through its timely 
news and authoritative articles he keeps up to date 
with the latest developments in hardware store 
merchandising. In its pages he reads the present 
and postwar plans of important manufacturers: 
92.4% of all advertisers in the national hardware 
trade field used Hardware Age in 1943, and 51.1% 
used it exclusively. 


* * 


Now swing ’round to your desk and phone Murray Hill 
5-8600 (or wire)—and ask for a free copy of “The Hard- 
ware Market and How to Sell It.” Or—mail the coupon. 
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HARDWARE AGE 
100 East 42d Street, New York 17, New York | 


” Hard- 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet “The 
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sumers for miles around. That’s why your hard- | Firm... 


ware dealer has been able to supplement his critical 
stocks with non-critical lines and keep going during 
the war years. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 
Chilton fu) Publication 100 East 42d Street, New York 17, New York @ Charter Member @ 
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was in the selling-money business. The 
products I sold were simply algebraic 
XYZ’s. 

One August I had a straw hat 
smashed. I wanted another just like 
it. The store had none my size. 
Wouldn’t order one hat, because the 
jobber wouldn’t accept an order for 
less than a dozen. So I wrote the 
manufacturer, and got my desired hat 
direct. He had hundreds still unsold. 
And it is these unsold stocks which 
show up, towards the end of the sea- 
son, in full window displays in pre- 
viously vacant stores, with a sign such 


as “A two-week sale of $2.00, $3.00, 
and $4.00 hats, Your choice for 50 
cents!” 

Have you ever sought the cause 
back of the numerous mill-end-sale 
signs which from time to time show 
up on the streets of scores and scores 
of cities? If you have, you found 
some of the faults of the present meth- 
ods of wholesaling and middle-men. 
And wouldn’t it cause riots if when a 
man bought several thousand bushels 
of wheat on the floor of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, he was compelled to. 


cart it away and store it somewhere 


wv 


Can your 
Advertising 


_ advertisers still argue that the thermometer 


is a barometer for business. They say, “When the temperature 


goes up everybody goes away” 


... Well, that is with the exception 


of some six million people in the bustling, victory-producing 


Philadelphia Trading Area. 


Engineers tell us that it takes six times as much power to start a flywheel as 


it does to keep it moving. When advertising is stopped there is a 


similar waste. Each time your advertising is suspended you have 


to begin all over again. If you take a nap, you are sure to be caught 


napping. The competition for business is continuous. Your 


competitor is just waiting for this opportunity to take advantage 


of your customers. 


To those advertisers who are desirous of a continual increase in sales, summer 


or winter, WFIL offers an unusual opportunity. Without any waste 


circulation, WFIL more than adequately covers the tremendous 


Philadelphia Trading Area. And the steadily increasing numbers of 


listeners ... the rising number of advertisers, new to this station, 


blend to make WFIL truly “Philadelphia's Most Progressive Radio Station.” 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


* 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO 
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STATION 


until—perhaps the very next day—j4 
sold it to some other wheat gambled 
and in turn compelled him to imme 
diately take it off Ais hands? Wha 
would wheat cost a bushel if it werd 
handled every time it were sold? Thay 
board of trade would have to maip. 
tain a fleet of a thousand trucks, 
Coca-Cola ships its concentrated 
syrup in barrels to its various bottles 
over the U. S. One barrel of concep. 
trated syrup will make from 5 to 25 
barrels of “coke” as sold over retail 
counters. Imagine what a drink of 
Coca-Cola would cost over a counte; 
if it were shipped from Atlanta only 
in individual glass bottles. You buy 
a Ford car and the price includes com. 
plete car freightage f.o.b. Detroit, and 
yet that probably is part of a carload 
of parts shipped (at knock-down 
rates) to a Ford assembling plant right 
across the Hudson River at Edgewater, 


Distribution Cost Reducible 


Mr. Joyce spoke of mass distribu- 
tors arranging “through their ware- 
houses” for national distribution by 
parcelling it out in small quantities to 
the retail stores. Right here he hit 
upon the very plan from which manv- 
facturers in general might take a tip. 
But evidently Mr. Joyce didn’t think 
out how this might be done. It re- 
minds me of a friend who, while a 
student at Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J., heard his professor lecture on 
the possibility of a recording ther 
mometer. That night my friend wrote 
out the complete story and placed it in 
the hands of a patent attorney the 
next day. His patent claims were al- 
lowed, eventually resulting in that im- 
mense factory just outside Waterbury, 


| INFLUENCE 
—— 


Advertising regularly in the 
Sunday Courier Express is the 
ideal way to maintain your dealer 
relations and influence prospect- 
ive outlets. Sunday is the big 
reading day for dealers. 
Write for map showing territory, 
population, coverage. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
att, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr: 


al Representative 


* BASIC STATION 
G. A. Richards, Pres., John F. P 
Edward Petry & Co., Nation 
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Conn., on which is a sign reading, 
“Bristol Recording Thermometers.” 
As Bernard Shaw once said: ‘“‘He who 
can does; he who cannot teaches.” 
With almost unlimited parcel-post 
facilities, is there any reason why a 
large number of manufacturers cannot 
ship goods as ordered direct to the re- 
tail trade? This would mean that a 
freight car would not idle on a siding 
waiting for full loading for any one 
wholesaler. There would be more 
mail cars to take daily (even hourly) 
shipments. Necessarily, this extra 


packing would add slightly to the 


price of goods at the source. It would 
eliminate, however, the costs of re- 
shipping, repacking, etc., ad infinitum 
all along the line. Of course, the or- 
ders (because of financial barriers) 
would come in the same way most of 
them do now, and the billing would 
go back the same way the orders came 
in. But immense. warehouses, high 
rentals, excessive insurance (over and 
over again on the same yard, pound 
or foot) and high-price manual labor 
would all shrink to the size of just a 
sales office. In other words, distribu- 
tors or jobbers would continue to sell 


Post-war employment in South Bend and Mishawaka — 
a single my | zone a to the A. B.C. — should be 


22 percent 
today’s lofty level. 


igher than in I 


40 and total 84.3 percent of 


These illuminating figures are from detailed studies made 
by the Committee on Economic Development in South 
Bend and Mishawaka. These reports further show that 82 
major plants will require 45,109 workers to handle their 
post-war volume. It is eminently fitting that this area 
should make such an outstanding showing because C.E.D. 
is headed nationally by Paul G. Hoffman of South Bend. 


South Bend offers a — opportunity for advertisers who 
P 


are looking to and 


anning for the future. There is one 


way to reach this great — market and that is by 


using The South Bend Tribune. 


The Tribune, with its more than 80,000 circulation, is the 
one daily + in the South Bend area. The Tribune circu- 


lation is the 


> 


none a 


The South end Trib ' 


argest between Indianapolis and Grand Rapids. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 
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and handle credits, as they do at pres, 
ent. It does not mean that the many. 
facturer would have to increase his 
own sales force. 

When I was advertising director of 
a large Chicago plant our bank vip. 
tually bought every ounce of raw ma. 
terials, and closed every sale the cor. 
poration made, which was up in the 
millions each year. In other words 
that bank handled every check we 
paid out for raw materials. And 
every check we received for goods sold 
had to pass through that bank before 
the sales were actually closed. That 
bank was virtually our sales agent and 
yet “selling” space was no larger than 
our factory showroom. Far fetched? 
Not a bit of it! No more so than the 
thousands of road salesmen who today 
take orders, send them in daily, and 
expect those orders to be filled and 
shipped without any handling on their 
part. And there are hundreds of sell- 
ing agents whose warehouses are 
rooms sometimes no larger in space 
than 20 by 20 feet, but whose sales 
run into fabulous figures. 


Consumer Pays Excess 


Somewhere in my files I have an 
article by Thomas J. Lawson, of 
“Frenzied Finance” fame, in which 
he said the biggest problem facing in- 
dustry was a “quicker way of getting 
goods from manufacturer to ultimate 
consumer,” and that no problem of- 
fered greater opportunities to the sales 
engineer. He said that some thirty 
years ago, but only today I picked up 
a news letter and I read: “. . . which 
trend will be impelled by the need of 
cutting down distributing costs which § In. 
are too high in most lines of business." }  oef 

Transportation rates are not going 
to be lower; neither are wages, rentals, 
costs of handling. The only way tof to: 
reduce distributing costs is to cut out} ter 
a multiplicity of handlings which 
boost retail prices and which do not 
add one red cent’s worth of real value 
to any pound, yard or foot of any§ tap 
merchandise. 

Take any article a manufacturer 
sells for $1.00. Add three or fout 
wholesalers’, jobbers’, and salesmen’s 
legitimate selling commissions on the 
manufacturer’s selling figure, and then 
postulate what might be the Nor P 


and legitimate consumer’s price. Now 
add four or five of today’s high labor- 
handling costs here and there along ef 
that distributing route (After all labor 
costs per se should have ended when 
that article left its home manufactur- 
ing plant.), and how high will the 
consumer's price have to jump? Every 
individual selling commission would 
have to be figured to include thes 
non-selling labor charges. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


An experienced telephone operator handles calls quickly and 


accurately... habit enables her to make and break 


connections almost automatically. 


In Southern New England, habit exerts a pow- 
erful influence on radio listening. After more 
than 19 years, the people of this area have come 
to depend so much on WTIC for fine radio en- 
tertainment that they tune to this station’s wave 
length as a matter of course. 


This habitual listening is of supreme impor- 
tance to you national advertisers for it guaran- 
tees a constant and attentive audience for your 


sales message. Coupled with this distinct advan- 
tage is the fact that WTIC’s listeners possess a 
buying income 60% in excess of the national 
average. That means that they’re able to BUY 
what you have to SELL. 


SELL them through the medium they respect 


and trust... the powerful and friendly voice 
of WTIC. 


IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
PEOPLE ARE IN THE Habe OF LISTENING TO WTIC 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Member of NBC and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 


A.N. A. Survey-Skit Reveals What 


The Farmer Thinks of Business 


HAT the farmer thinks of 
of business is important to 
everyone — especially to 
business. It is so important, 
in fact, that business, as represented 
by the Agricultural Committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
recently made a survey to learn the 
truth of the matter. The findings 
were dramatized and presented as a 
skit in three scenes at the A.N.A. 
membership meeting at Rye, N. Y., 
May 2, and the presentation created 
such a favorable impression that De- 
troit members arranged to have it re- 
peated at a luncheon meeting of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, May 26. 

A. C. Seyfarth, director of consumer 
relations, International Harvester Co., 
and chairman of the A.N.A. agricul- 
ture committee, directed the selection 
and training of the cast, all of whom 
are from Radio Station WLS, Chicago. 
He also acted as chairman of the De- 
troit meeting. 

“American agriculture comprises 
about six million separate plant set- 
ups called farms, which are individual- 
ly managed by six million farmers and 
their families, a total of some 30 mil- 
lion people, or 25% of our entire 
population,’” Mr. Seyfarth asserted in 
his opening remarks. 


Teamwork Is Necessary 


“It proves definitely that farmers 
are well disposed toward the manage- 
ment of industry in wartime,” Mr. 
Seyfarth went on to say. “Three out 
of four think that management is do- 
ing a good job in helping to win the 
war. On the other hand, only one in 
four feels the same way about organ- 
ized labor. Three out of four favor 
private management of industry, as 
against Government control. 

‘However, the survey also shows 
that there is a sharp difference of 
opinion between agriculture and busi- 
ness on some subjects born entirely 
out of the selfish interests of each 
group. . . Agriculture thinks that in- 
dustry is making too much money out 
of the war and that industry trades a 
little too sharply when it buys farm- 
ers’ products, and the same when it 
sells manufactured products back to 
him. In spite of differences of opin- 
ion, I believe there is a common 
ground on which better teamwork can 
be developed. 

“Industry must make the first ad- 
vance in developing this teamwork. 
This is obvious because developing 
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better teamwork is a job for adver- 
tising, publicity, and public relations.” 

Mr. Seyfarth then introduced two 
narrators, one representing research 
and the other creative application. 
These narrators posed the problems 
and indicated their solutions. Then 
a forecast of results was dramatized in 
three scenes by a cast representing a 
typical farm family. 


The Problems and Solutions 


The first narrator stated that half 
of all farmers think manufacturers are 
unfair when they buy farm products, 
and almost as many think they are un- 
fair when they sell finished goods to 
farmers. The second narrator pointed 
out that these attitudes couldn't be 
right, because nothing so big and suc- 
cessful as American business could 
have got that way by unfair methods. 
He then thought up a way to bring 
this home to the folks on the farm, 
and the first scene of the skit pre- 
sented the solution. 

In this scene members of a typical 
farm family are discussing some of 
their problems, one of which is the 
alternative of using surplus corn as 
feed or selling it on a price-controlled 
market. The corn-processing indus- 
try is badly in need of corn, but the 
farmer believes that he'll gain more 
by selling his corn in the form of 
pork. The conversation is interrupted 
by a radio program, “Business Reports 
to America,” and the announcer 
states the case for the huge corn-pro- 
cessing industry. He then transports 
the listeners to a corn-belt farm home 
where a buying agent is trying to per- 
suade the farmer to sell his corn. 

In the course of the broadcast con- 
versation between these two represen- 
tatives of industry and agriculture, the 
cogent reasons for mutual cooperation 
are powerfully presented. After ex- 
plaining the drastic need for corn 
products by war industry, the agent 
goes on to point out that folks in fac- 
tories and those on farms are in the 
same boat. The farmer is sufficiently 
impressed to invite the agent to re- 
peat his arguments at a Grange meet- 
ing that night, and the farmer on the 
stage decides to stop at the elevator 
and check up on what other farmers 
plan to do. 

In Scene 2 the farmer on the stage 
is talking with the county agricultural 
agent and he mentions a newspaper 
article which reports that a certain 
company had a net profit of 25 mil- 


lion dollars. This, he thinks, is oyt. 
rageous in wartime. The coup 

agent produces an advertisement of 
the same company in a farm magazine 
which shows that this company earned 
a very low percentage on its sales and 
invested capital. In fact, he diplo- 
matically brings out the facts that this 
company actually earned only about 
5%, as compared with the farmer's 
15%, to say nothing of certain indi. 


vidual transactions on which the 
farmer had made very large profits, 
The scene blacks out with the farmer 
saying: “Well now, ‘course that’s a lot 
different . . .!” 

Scene 3 dramatized the fact that 
more than three-fourths of all farmers 
believe that private management does 
a better job running business than 
Government does, and urged that this 
big reservoir of public opinion be 
utilized in the preservation of free en- 
terprise. The narrators brought this 
out and wondered if enough promo- 
tional work along this line is being 
directed at the farmer. Why the 
farmer? Because he’s naturally sym- 
pathetic to the idea, and what appeals 
to farmers is likely to appeal to Wash- 
ington. A part of this scene is pre- 
sented by a motion picture in which a 
farmer replies to the narrator. 


Advertisers Cooperate 


The narrator concludes: ‘Where 
could industry's belief in free enter- 
prise find readier acceptance than in 
the minds and hearts of these free men 
of the farms? And where can it gain 
greater strength as a basic part of our 
democracy than in the rural districts 
where so much political opinion is 
crystallized for the men who represent 
the Nation in Congress? Here's a 
way to link industry and agriculture 
as they never have been linked before.” 

Mr. Seyfarth then appealed to ad- 
vertisers to do this broadminded job. 

The committee of Detroit members 
of A.N.A. who were responsible for 
bringing the skit to Detroit included 
C. E. Carey, Gobel Brewing Co.; 
Storrs Case, Chrysler Corp.; Ben Don- 
aldson, Ford Motor Co.; Hugh Hitch- 
cock, Packard Motor Car Co.; H. G. 
Little, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; W. S. 
McLean, Fisher Body Division; Dolph 
Odell, General Motors Corp.; and 
Curry Stoup, Harry Ferguson, Inc. 

Representatives of leading farm 
publications were invited and among 
those who attended were W. E. Bo 
berg, The Farmer; Art Baumgatt, 
Meredith Publishing Co.; J. E. E¢ 
wards, Prairie Farmer; Lloyd Burling: 
ham, executive secretary, Agricultural 
Publishers Association ; Willard Dowa- 
ing, Midwest Farm Papers; Philip 
Zach, Capper Publications, and N. M. 
Mathews, Farm Journal. 
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So many companies 
are using air express 
for the first time that 
all Railway Express 
employes, like these 
men and women 
checking outbound 
shipments, must be 
prepared to answer a 
wide range of ques- 
tions. To fix the right 
information in their 
minds, the company 
conducted a quiz on 
air express among 
its 14,000 employes. 


Humor-Spiced Quiz Keeps 
Employes Posted on Air Express 


AILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

obviously faces no small problem 
in keeping its 60,000 employes in- 
formed about all the ins and outs of 
the services it offers to the public. 
The problem has been intensified in 
wartime, with its attendant high turn- 
over in personnel. An ingenious meth- 
od of educating employes in matters 
relating to Air Express has recently 
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been used successfully by the company. 
It consisted of a quiz, to test reader- 
ship of educational material furnished 
workers, with prizes for suggestions. 

The quiz consisted of eleven ques- 
tions dealing with the speed, scope, 
packing methods, war restrictions, etc., 
of Air Express. To facilitate answer- 
ing, questions were so worded as to 
require only checking on one-page 


THE DES MOINES AUDIENCE FOR 
‘THAT BREWSTER BOY'IS ENLARGED 73 


Yes, That Brewster Boy and Quaker Oats get a Des 
Moines audience 73.2% above their national Hooper. 
Exceptional? Not at all. The 48 CBS commercial 
evening shows on KRNT average 30.3% higher than 
their national Hooperating. No wonder more than 
150 national and regional advertisers use KRNT in 
lowa’s No. 1 Market — Des Moines. 

A COWLES STATION 


KRNT, DES MOINES « 
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Affiliated with 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Represented by Katz 
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blanks provided for the purpose. Tha 
program was announced in the em 
ploye paper, Serving, which published 
a set of quiz questions. Prizes cop 
sisted of three $100 War Bonds fo 
the three persons submitting the bes 
ideas or suggestions, and ten $25 W, 
Bonds for the next ten best SUggEs 
tions. Then there were 1,500 plasti 
mechanical pencils for the next be 
suggestions and ideas. To encouragd 
replying quickly, glass ash trays werd 
given to those who sent in the firg 
10,000 fill-in quiz blanks. 

The questions were simply and in 
terestingly expressed. They were all ¢°] 
practical, presenting the sort of prob 


lems that workers might actually need fre 
to solve in their daily routine. Th, 
first, for example, was: A custome fat 


asks you about Air Express speed 
Would you tell him (A) 300 mill yf 
per hour; (B) At superswift speed; 

(C) That you do not know; (D) 189 
miles per hour. (D is correct.) 

Some of the questions are tingedf 
with humor. For example: A cus. 
tomer has an important Air Express 
shipment of war materials. Would 
you suggest that (A) He give it tf jn 
you when it is ready without bother. 
ing to do anything else; (B) He sendh ay 
it on a wing and with a prayer; (C) 
He get an Air Express priority to ff Aj 
cilitate quick further movement. 


96% Correct a 


And this one is reminiscent of thf li 
widely circulated story of the problem 
of getting a pair of shoes overseast— ni 
a serviceman with outsize feet; a won: 
an worked that out by suggesting that 
the shoes be wrapped separately: 

What — would you suggetf Ww 
to one of your customers who wanted 
to ship a package containing smillf 1 
items, the dimensions of the paca 
being 20’x48” by 52”. Would yo 
(A) Refuse the package; (B) Sug 
gest that shipper make two or mor] 
packages of it; (C) Accept the pack- 
age? (B is correct.) 

A total of 13,805 employes partic} 
pated. Using the January payrolls sf 
the basis, this was nearly 22% of the} 
entire personnel. Results have jutfe 4 
been tabulated. It was found thatf 

P 
W 


96% of the answers were correchl 
(which was not surprising, since tf 
was easy for an employe to discove! 
the correct answer, if in doubt, whet 
filling in the blanks). Suggestions} ¢ 
offered totaled 3,753. : 
A practical suggestion from one 0! § ® 
the winners of the first prize ($10F 
Bond), dealt with a method to poh 
tect waybills on wooden boxes and 
crates, to which, he said, glue doe 
not adhere satisfactorily. Anothe 
suggested a desk and wall calenda 
with air express information. 


Ju 
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Fairfield Folks 


“There goes Fred Snow, heading for the 


nd in 
re alsg 
"prob 
Y need 
The 
po farm equipment. Fred’s on his toes all right. 
Speed, 
le 
speed; 
) 180 
) 


freight yard. He’s got another carload of 


If anyone gets equipment, he gets it!” 
Yes, Fred’s a live wire—but Fairfield’s 


— Main Street bustles with townsmen who 
Cus- 


xpresf- are just as alert. So does Main Street over 
Would 
it tf in the next town, which is the county seat 
other. 
esenif and really a city. More than half of 
, (C) . *. . . 

to ff America’s retail outlets are located in such 


towns and small cities. And the folks who 


of theB live in them spend a sizable share of the 
oblem 
east)f nation’s outlay for consumers’ goods. 
Wort: 
g that PATHFINDER, America’s oldest news 
y: 
igget# §«=oweekly, is published expressly for these 
ranted 
smalf smaller places. It is keen and intelligent— 
cage 
1 yu} brilliantly edited and finely printed. The 
Sug: 
os following it has enjoyed for fifty years is now 
pack: 


! even more loyal and enthusiastic — 
artic: 
IIs as and growing, too, despite paper limitations. 


yf the 
st rH FINDER National advertisers are finding PATHFINDER 
that “A 


orrect a direct and profitable approach to 


ce it News Weekly from the Nation’s Capital 
a PATHFINDER BLDG. 
cover » WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
when 
tions 


aie 


the huge active market in its own exclusive field. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
| ee NO iI NS 
$1008 
pro- j 
and 
doe: 
othe. 
onda! 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square * Washington, D. C., Pathfinder 
Bldg., 2414 Douglas St. * New York, Room 2013, Graybar Bldg. * Chicago, 
Room 2101, 180 N. Michigan Ave. « Detroit, Room 5-267, General Motors Building 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


YEARS OF 


M ali/ 


OMAHA counties 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR.. PRES. 


JOHN BLAIR &CO., REPRESENTATIVE 


LS 


(Epritor’s Note: In this new department 
SM will give synopses of answers to 
those questions from subscribers dealing 
with Washington problems of broad in- 
terest.) 


Is it true that manufacturers 
may now obtain goods and mate- 
rials made surplus by cutbacks in 
war contracts, and utilize them for 
civilian production? 

Yes. Many types of materials are 
available, but their utilization for ci- 
vilian production is still subject to 
War Production Board approval, and 
in general will not be permitted in 
tight labor areas. Manufacturers have 
been requested to file lists of surplus 
property with any of the 13 regional 
WPB offices, which in turn will en- 
deavor to find buyers who are permit- 
ted under WPB regulations to pur- 
chase such surpluses. Items to be list- 
ed for disposal include raw materials, 
semi-finished goods and scrap, and 
will include steel, copper, aluminum, 
chemicals, textiles and lumber, as well 
as processed parts and supplies. 


Will the Civilian Requirements 
Committee, under its new director, 


follow through on the civilian man- 


The Cessna Bobcat Trainer mascot 
is war worker No. 74, a morale 
booster at the busy Cessna Plant. 


Cessna Aircraft Photo 


Morale is High in Booming Wichita! Boomtown’s fabulous payroll is its biggest 


booster .. 
population 


morale 


and a spendable income per 


- sales booster, too, for booming Wichita, with a doubled 


family that is more than doubled! 


Wichita tops the great Southwest in record-breaking retail sales with more than 


$16,000,000 monthly; is second in sales 


increases in the entire Nation! But 


Wichita, with important money to spend is, saving money too, as evidenced in 


sharp savings increases 


and war bond sales. 


Peace-time Wichita, the 


Aviation 


Capital, with its reserve of natural resources in rich wheat lands and untapped 


oil areas will still be boomtown for low-cost 


advertisers 


Forward-looking are 


Kansas’ Richest Market — — — 


CBS 
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5000 Watts Day & Nite 


creating 
sales-habits now with that Selling Station in 


sales! 


K FH 


WICHITA 


Call Any Edward Petry Office 


ufacturing policies of Mr. White 
side, who recently resigned? 

William Y. Elliott, new WPB Vice 
Chairman of OCR, says his primar 
function will be to see “that the essen. 
tial civilian production that supports 
war is kept going.” He lists textiles fo 
work clothes, service equipment, wor 
gloves, children’s clothes, farm radi 
batteries and tubes, as coming undeg 
this category. 

OCR has now been given member. 
ship on the top Production Executive 
Committee of WPB; on the staf 
group set up under the Production 
Executive Committee to advise Execy- 
tive Vice-Chairman C. E. Wilson: on 
the Surplus War Property Board; a 
the Essential Activities Committee of 
War Manpower Commission, and will 
have an official representative serving 
as full-time member on all Area Pro- 
duction and Modified Area Production 
Urgency Committees. 

Membership on the Production Ex- 
ecutive Committee will give OCR ad: 
vance information regarding releases 
by the Army, Navy and Air Forces of 
components and facilities freed by cut 
backs in their program, thus speeding 
up resumption of the manufacture of 
badly needed civilian items. 


Are any immediate plans under 
way for civilian production apari 
from the electric iron, stove, fan 
plan and talk of auto making? 

While the advisory committee for 
civilian policy, established by WP 
Chairman Nelson in April, has tc 
mained in the background during re 
conversion decisions which have been 
made to date, it is now about to begin 
active participation in decisions 0 
civilian output. 

The committee has just received for 
study one of the first sets of proposal 
which the various industry divisions 
are preparing as parts of the over-all 
production pattern. . . | 

Action of the committee in coming 
out of partial retirement is said to be 
based on the new policy of WPB that 
large-scale reconversion plans should 
be laid out now, ready for prompt ac 
tion at the time when materials anf 
manpower can be allocated. 


What steps can business firms, I 
engaged in producing goods on 
Government contract, take now t0 
determine the likelihood of caf 
cellation and the possibilities of 
switching over to regular lines ol 
consumer goods? . 

Firms having such problems should & 
consult with the new Production Plat 


Ju 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


hite 
Y | 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
Ice+ 
imary 
essen- 
es fo 
wor 
radio { 
(WEITH THE PAPER-BOX PROBLEM! 
er ‘ O, SIR. Or with any other angle of the paper conservation prob- 
Ive 
staf lem. Our boys need every bit of paper and paper board the 
uction Army can get to ship their precious invasion supplies in. And it’s up 
aX€Cu- to you and every other manufacturer to cut and cut and cut again on 
rh on the use of paper and paper board. 
d; on 
ree of , js 
4 will For every time a convoy sets sail—that’s so much more paper 
-rving and paper board in action, And the supply, as you know, is diminish- ‘ 
1 Pro- ing. 
uction 
. So your job is to figure every known way, yes, and a few un- 
; io known ways, to USE LESS PAPER AND PAPER BOARD. 
QC 
‘lease . 
res al Don’t worry about the public, your public, squawking about your 
yy Cut: cutting down. The big all-out national drive right now is selling the 
eding public on the necessity for paper conservation. They'll be with you. 
ire Ol 
The green light is yours. Step on it. 
inder If your company and your community have not already started Paper 
+“ Conservation Committees, why not get them started now yourself? 
, Lal 
9 
i fo USE LESS PAPER BECAUSE USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 
e for 
WPB Paper vests have proved excellent for Review all printed forms periodically for 
—aS fe: aviators and ground crews as cold pro- essentiality; consolidation: elimination of 
ig re tection. waste space; standardization of sizes, 
been weights, color, grade; elimination of 
begin Paper is used for disposable gun covers color where possible. 
ag t tect h 
adie -— regan nto: aan a mite Eliminate carton insert and/or directions 
equipment while making invasion land- , . : : 
: when possible and substitute information 
-d for ings. 
; on label. 
D0sa . ’ 
seme The Army supplies helmets of leminated Overhanging, extended or padded carton 
cil fiber for non-combat duty in the tropics. tops should be eliminated unless they 
Many essential airplane parts are fabri- can be justified in a critical paper 
yming cated of plastic with a paper base. shortage. 
to be Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 
3 that Army trucks require 20 pounds of paper 
hould for safe delivery. . Consider the possibility of reducing the 
; : length and increasing the diameter of 
pt ac ' 
ol It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper “4 tubular products as a means of conserv- 
ia ’ make a battleship. , ing folding and set-up boxes. 
irms, be] P 
“Let’s All Use Less aper 
aplion This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council in 
a | co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 
os 0 
es of B | 
— SPACE FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT CONTRIBUTED BY SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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In war, as in peacetime, United Air Lines call for LOOSE 


LEAF covers. Men who travel the skies with high priority 


freight must have essential data right at their finger tips. It 
must be right up-to-the-minute . . . schedules, tariffs, operating 


information and the like must be the very latest . . . constantly 


needed flexibility. 


This is one reason why you, too, will want your new catalog 


If you need further reasons to help you decide, here they are— 


% AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION... most important 
in new postwar catalogs, which may start small and grow 


fast. 


% IDEAL FOR INDEXING... more necessary than ever in days 
to come for instant reference and quick finding of data. 


% CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... sheets lie flat for quick easy 
reading. 
te SAVES PAPER... specific pages for specific purposes... no 


waste. 


Let us help now with your future catalog plan- 
ning . .. the LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for 


information, or, if you prefer, our representa- 
a tive will call. 
NATIONAL? 
ce a 


C9 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


changed and amended. Only LOOSE LEAF can provide such | 


to be LOOSE LEAF. And you should be planning it NOW. | 


ning and Adjustment Committee of 
the War Production Board which 
was established on May 25 with 
Charles E. Wilson as its chairman. 

The purpose of this committee js 
to determine, prior to the cancellation 
of a contract, whether or not the plant 
can be used for the production pur. 
poses of any agency of the Govern. 
ment. It also plans to establish uniform 
policies for giving reasonable notice 
to contractors whenever a decision js 
reached to cancel a contract. For firms 
attempting to plan ahead, the commit. 
tee will appraise all factors affecting 
their orders. In returning to regular 
consumer production, clearance must 
be obtained from WPB on all con- 
trolled materials. 


How far does the Government 
plan to go in helping returned sol- 
diers establish business firms or 
activities ? 

Title 3 of the so-called ‘‘G. I. Bill 
of Rights’ passed by Congress pro- 
vides for loans to aid servicemen in es- 
tablishing themselves in business or on 
farms. The money may be used to 
purchase a home, a farm, farm equip- 
ment, or for the purpose of engaging 
in business. No new Federal agency 
is set up to handle this, and it must 
be processed through regular channels 
of the local banks or loaning agencies. 

However, after the loan has been 
approved, the Government through the 
Veterans Administration, guarantees 
up to 50% of the sum borrowed, the 
guarantee not to exceed $2,500. Inter- 
est will be at 6% and the loan may run 
no longer than twenty years. 


Since the increase in money or- 
der rates under the Revenue Act 
has caused a drastic drop in mail 
order business of various kinds, 
does the Government plan any 
steps to correct the situation? 

The Senate Post Office Committee 
has under consideration a bill, already 
passed by the House, which establishes 
a system of postal notes for the trans- 
mission of sums of money under $10 
through the mails at a flat five-cent fee. 


SOM E S ODY Loose talk costs 


lives...Keep working 


TALKED! ---Keep mum. 


doe WSENNOX 4 


EVERY ROOM AIR-CONDITIONED + NOISEPROOFED 
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Take a look at these figures: 


1943 Cash Income from Wheat ..........+$ 825,000,000 
1943 Cash Income from Poultry and Eggs... . $2,424,000,000 


nds, (Source: U.S. D. A.) 
any 


Act 


nail 


When you think of wheat, you think of one of America’s farmers—and also that the poultry industry is the 
most important food crops produced on farms well most highly mechanized of all branches of farming. 
equipped with modern machinery. It will probably That's why you will want to be sure to have your sales 
surprise you to know that Poultry Farmers receive § message appear regularly in America’s Leading Poul- 
nearly three times the cash income paid to wheat try Farm Magazine .... Poultry Tribune. 
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$10 
fee. 


TO COVER THE MOST RESPONSIVE 


SECTION OF THE FARM MARKET 
USE 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Home Office: Mount Morris, Illinois 
Representatives: 

New York: Billingslea and Ficke 

Chicago: J. C. Billingslea Company 


AMERICA’S LEADING POULTRY FARM MAGAZINE 4 MEMBER AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Complete coverage of 
a big, new industry 


DIESE: | 


DIESEL PROGRESS reaches key 
men who purchase equipment 
and supplies. They can be 


. turned into customers for you. 


PAOGRE ESS 


2 WEST 45TH STREET * 


~ 


*ereueebeeeeeeeeet t# 


OFTEN! 


HE remarkable 
jaro of The 


Herald-Traveler in 


Retail, General and 
Total Display ad- 
vertising, has for 
more than ten years 
compelled the sta- 
tisticians of linage 
to look to New York 
Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Los Ange- 
les for comparable 
achievements. 


Often in vain. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 


* + 
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EDITED-AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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ANYWAY Media & Agency News 


a) 1m MEASURE IT 


Agency Personnel 


With the coming of summer, 
agency news of personnel changes has 
begun to reflect the dry season. 
Changes are few and far between. 

Rickard and Co., Inc., announces 
that Lloyd W. Dunn is joining its 
staff as vice-president. Mr. Dunn has 
been, for the past nine years, with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


DUNN NEALLY 


A. W. Neally leaves Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Chicago, to go to Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
as account executive in its San Fran- 
cisco office. . . Joining Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York City, as an 
account executive is John L. Cobbs, 


| And wise advertisers are reaping fortune from 


Jr. He comes from Arthur Kudner, 
Inc. . . Ferry-Hanly Co. announce 
that Charles Purdy, recently with Ber. 
mingham, Castleman and Pierce, Inc,, 
is an addition to its staff in the Ca- 
pacity of copy and radio executive. 


* * ca 


In an account executive's post at 
John H. Owen, Inc., is Alexander |. 
Ewing. . . From his job as advertis. 
ing director of the Standard Oil Co, 
of Nebraska, Karl Joens goes to Al. 


len & Reynolds, Omaha, as an ac. 
count executive. . . . John S. Graetzer, 
Jr. who has been the program 


MILLIONS NOW 
SPENDING BILLIONS 


this convenient market. Perhaps you've bees 
overloeking the 7-billions spent yearly by 
American Negroes. Then you'll be surprised 
hew easy it is te cover these spending million 
at a cest so low it’s a shock. Drop a line ty 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Aveave, New York 17, New York and we'l 
sead you some startling, profit-revealing fach 
shewt this growing field. Write new. 


Rockford has grown up to take its place on the “one 
hundred thousand” list of markets...now more on 
111,000 Metropolitan Population (ssssictoano suse 


AT THE TOP 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR .. 


HAVE CHANGED 


IN 


ILLINOIS 


ROCK? ORD 


_ ROCKFORD REGISTER- REPUBLIC 
Ruth Hanna Simms, 


Publisher 
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E FACTS 


RITE TODAY 


MATRIX SERVICES 


1. Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 
2. Casco Fashion Advertising 

3. Century Department Store Mat Service 
4. Century Furniture Mat Service 

5. Dairy Advertising Mat Service 
6 
7 
8 


. Drug Advertising Service 
. Hardware Advertising Service 


one . Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 
9. Food Advertising Mat Service 

han 10. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service 

TAIL 11. Jewelry Advertising Mat Service 


/854 12. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service 
13. Men’s Advertising Mat Service 
14. Newspaper Advertising Service 
15. Personalized Bank Advertising Service 
16. Public Utility Advertising Service 
17. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
18. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service 


NOW 
BECOMES A “MUST”’ 


FOR ALL COMPANIES 
WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 


Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 
art work and photography — and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION 


IDEA SERVICES 

. Bank Ad-Views 

. Food Ad-Views 

. Furniture Ad-Ideas 

. Modern Display 

National Ad-Views 

. Public Utility Ad-Views 

Radio Review 

. Retail Ad-News 

. Retail Review 

. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping ser- 
vice covering every line of business that advertises in 
newspapers. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 


Furniture Manufacturer Retail Management 
Hotel Bulletin Shoe Manufacturer 


COVMONAVAWN— 


CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 


INCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


ENMMJUNE 15, 1944 


NEW YORK CITY 
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manager in charge of all food pro- 
grams for the Office of War Informa- 
tion, resigns to join the executive staff 
of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. He will 
serve as an account executive. 


* * of 


O. A. Feldon, for several years 
with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
and nine years with Macfadden Pub- 
lications, and for the past two years 
in the agency business, and A. E. 
Bairnes founder of the Standard Rate 
and Data Service, have organized The 


Feldon Co., Inc., with offices at 8 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The company will specialize in publi- 
cation, research, promotion, advertis- 
ing, merchandising. . . Garfield and 
Guild, Advertising, San Francisco, 
announces the opening of new offices 
in Los Angeles, with Frank Oxarart, 
newly elected vice-president, in 
charge. . . Five additions to the staff of 
Verne Burnett, public relations coun- 
selor, New York City, are announced. 
They are Charles E. Coe, Hugo Par- 
ton, G. A. Mac Conachie, Eleanor 
Troy Williams, and Adria Aldrich. 


WHAT IS AN AMBASSADOR? 


Webster says: 


Ambassador: any representative or 
agent of another, charged with a 


special mission. 


R. O. H. Hill adds ... any message in type 
intended to enhance your prestige, or secure 


new business. 


Yes, whenever you need an Ambassador-in-type rather 


than the usual printed messenger, the expert craftsmanship 


of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. is required. 


Letterheads, business cards, and announcements are but a 
few of the many Business Ambassadors in which Hill 
specializes. The service is complete from design to finished 
product — or you can use any part that fits your needs. 


Just remember, when it’s a job that stops others, it’s a job 


that Hill can handle. Prices, samples, anything else you 


want—at no obligation. 


ron LLine. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 


Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


\ 


Accounts 


| 
Several important accounts hy ( 
changed agencies or appointed 
agency for the first time. One Jar, 
organization appointing a new agen 
is the Penn Mutual Life Insurano 
Co., Philadelphia, which has name 
Geare-Marston, Inc., also of Phil, 
delphia, to handle its advertising, , 
To McCann-Erickson, Inc., goes th 
account of Rogers Hydraulic, Ine 
manufacturers of track presses fg 
crawler-type tractors, universal presses 
and other high-pressure hydraulic mg 
chinery. Home of Rogers is St. Loyj 
Park, Minnesota. 

. +4 


Bristol - Myers Co., New Yog 
City, announces that, effective in the 


| early part of August, 1944, the ad 


vertising of Ipana Tooth Paste, Vj 

talis, Ingram Shaving Cream, Mumig 
and DD Toothbrushes, will bam 
handled by Doherty, Clifford & Shen 
field, Inc., New York City. . . The ' 
Eisemann Corp., Brooklyn, manufacif)/i~ 


| turers of automotive, aviation, maring | 
| and industrial magnetos, names The 


Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, as if 
agency. . . Wilson & Haight, Inc; 
Hartford, has the account of Th 


| Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford 


and New York City. The companyiiij 

manufactures telephone pay stations 

and sound recording devices. Hit 
* * * 
The American Wine Co. & 
Louis, announces the appointment ¢ 
John H. Owen, Inc., New York Cit, 
to direct the advertising of Cooks 
Imperial Champagne and American 
wines. . . Sunset Line & Twine ©, 


| San Francisco, makers of fishing linciifes— 


and twine, have appointed Brisache, , 
Van Norden & Staff to handle its ad-QMaini 


vertising. . . Cory Snow, Inc., Bos§ yout 


| ton, announces its appointment to sev-B W ac 


eral accounts: Electro Motive Mfg. 
Co., Willimantic, Conn.; Bay Prod bation 
ucts Co., Boston, and Ekholm Assoc:-§industy 
ates, also of Boston. 
x * & 
Lewis Advertising Agency, New 

atk, N.. J., is named by Harco Steels 
Construction Co., Inc., to handle mer#, 
chandising and advertising on its ne¥fnow— 
design radio masts and towers. . . Mid- ou af 
land Fabrics Co. appoints Marcel §We he 
Schulhoff & Co. to handle the advertis 
ing of its drapery and upholstery fab- 
tics featuring Spectrum prints. . . }* 
cobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstow®, 
Pa., has appointed L. E. McGivena 
& Co., New York City, to handle 
its advertising. . . Mid-Continent Att, 
lines, Kansas City, places its adver 
tising account with Oakleigh R. Frend 
and Associates, St. Louis, effectivt 
July 1st... To J. M. Mathes, Inc, 
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CAREFUL! ARE YOU COVERING THE WHOLE 


-YOU’RE GETTING THIS: 


iil 


Bait tay 


a <— 
MANUFACTURING AND rn 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES, 
REACHED NOW BY THE 
“AIRCRAFT PUBLICATIONS “ 


ill 
-BUT YOU'RE MISSING THIS: 


KEY MEN OF MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS—THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


es—Only One Way to Reach and Sell the “Point-of-Sale” 
aintenance Men Who Keep ’em Flying. Study These Facts 


[7OULD you advertise an automotive 
O Sev- accessory to automotive manufac- 
Mfg turers exclusively? No—you would also 
Prod ‘ell your story to garages and service 
f “Bslations ... the maintenance men of the 
ssc: madustry. 


That's how it is in aviation. Your prod- 
ttsmay be “interesting” to aircraft man- 
facturers. As a matter of fact, these men 

Nev: may be of great importance to you. But 

,puless you are also covering the men re- 
StetBsponsible for maintaining and servicing 
,mergtcraft and airports, you are missing a 
; ‘Bast market of vital importance to you 
i now—and of even greater importance to 
Mic 


zine whose editorial policy singles out 
and covers the key-men of aviation main- 
tenance and operations—Aviation Main- 
tenance. How we solved the problem of 
coverage is a story well worth hearing. 


Today Aviation Maintenance, with strict- 
ly controlled circulation of over 15,000, is 
an amazing success. It holds the all-time 
record for advertising volume in a new 
industrial publication—over 275 pages in 


the first three issues. The current June 


issue reaches a new high water mark— 
over 111 pages. 


We are almost sold out for 1944. So make 
your reservation quickly. Get the facts 


Editorial Staff of Aviation Maintenance 
covers “News Front” in 4-Place Plane! 


e Thanks to this 4-place Stinson 
Reliant, now owned by Aviation 


you after the war. 
farce! We have now published the only maga- 
vertis- 
y fab- 
, je 
town, 
sivena 
andle 


Maintenance, our editorial staff is 
only hours away from actual 
sources of information on vital de- 
velopments in airport, aircraft and 
fixed-base maintenance and opera- 
tions. Aviation Maintenance, only 
publication to reach the key men of 
maintenance and operations as a 
group, thus sets still another record 
—by taking to the air to cover the 


and get them now. 

x * * 
ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION. 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17; 833 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, 


Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills 
Building, San Francisco 4, Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles 15, 


t Ait 
udvet 
‘rencl 
ective 

Inc., 


ENT 


airports, instead of waiting for 
news to come to us. 


Aviation Maintenanee 


JUNE 15, 1944 


goes the account of The Richardson 
Boat Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., builders of light cruisers. 
e+ @ 


Lucy Barnes who founded her 
agency in Los Angeles recently, is ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising and 
publicity for Capital Manufacturing 
Co., makers of Don Juan shirts. 


Radio 


Backing its belief in higher televi- 
sion standards for post-war broadcast- 
ing, The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem discloses that it has placed an or- 
der for an experimental television 
transmitter to be installed in the spire 
of the Chrysler Tower, where its pres- 
ent transmitter now broadcasts tele- 
vision pictures on pre-war standards 

Mutual Broadcasting System is 
making available to film theaters 
throughout the country a motion pic- 
ture trailer, illustrating the web’s war 
news coverage. Entitled ‘This Is Mu- 
tual—The Network For News,” the 
trailer runs a minute and a half and 
shows practically every news commen- 
tator and overseas reporter at work 
here and abroad. 


x * * 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., 


FREE! increase readership of 
" your ads with LIFE- 


> ing like them anywhere. Used by | 


» . biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
plan $5 month. Write for new 
FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
tions. 

EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 

10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 


announces the sale of Fort Wayne Ra- 
dio Station WGL to Farnsworth Tele- 
vision and Radio Corp. . , . Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s ‘invasion staff’’ 
of war correspondents in London, 
headed by Edward R. Murrow, along 
with the representatives of other Amer- 
ican networks, have a special round- 
the-clock radio circuit ready to bring 
news of the invasion to American lis- 
teners at any hour of the day or night. 


Newspapers 


In order to conserve paper and at the 
same time preserve the completeness 
and scope of the editorial content of 
the World Almanac, all advertising 
will be omitted from the 1945 issue, 
according to an announcement from 
the New York World Telegram. 

* * * 

The Chicago Tribune, in a help-the- 
war effort advertising idea, is publish- 
ing as part of the help wanted columns 
of the classified section, two full col- 
umns of want ads, titled ‘Today's 
Most Urgent War Jobs!’ Sixteen large 
firms, engaged in war work, list the 
types of workers they most need. 

cd ok ok 

In ‘The Newspaper After V-Day,” 
The Nassau Daily Review-Star surveys 
publishers, editors, advertising direc- 
tors, circulation and production men, 
and deans of top-ranking schools of 
journalism, for their tactical ideas on 
the post-war problems and _ responsi- 
bilities of newspapers. 

Typical questions: ‘Do you antici- 
pate any marked rise in newspaper 
circulations after the war?’ “Do you 
foresee any marked change in news 
and editorial policies and the feature 


this year over 1943. 


A “Must” Market 
By Any YARDSTICK! 


Space buyers investigating a market like to know about such 
things as business, industry, agriculture, payroll and all the other 
factors that go in to the making of a major market. 


And “major” is the word for Winston-Salem. Latest index of 
continued business development here is the announcement that 
bank clearings showed a 6'/2 percent increase for the first quarter 


More information is yours for the asking. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSjJS—RED 


contents of newspapers in the pos 
war period?” “What mechanic) 
changes and progress will teceive , 
impetus when we return to norm, 
economy?” Other questions deal wi 
employe relations, womanpower, jobj 
for returning service men. The survey 
closes with a preview of the post-wa 
newspaper world by Kent Cooper, gen} 
eral manager of the Associated Presc 


Business Papers 


At the 20th Annual Spring Confer. 
ence of The Associated Business Py. 
pers, held at Rye, N. Y., Kingsley 1. 
Rice has been elected president’ for 


He’s Kingsley 
Rice, new presi- 
dent, Associated 
Business Papers. 


the ensuing year. Mr. Rice is president 
of the Technical Publishing Co.,-Chi- 
cago... Farm Journal feeling the need 
for such a service, is establishing a bu- 
reau, to be known as “Rural Electrifici- 
tion Information Exchange.” The pur- 
pose—to collect, analyze, and index 
all information now available on te- 
quest to manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, wholesalers, farm electrical 
dealers, etc. The service will also be 
extended to farmers in an effort to 
help them meet individual electrifica- 
tion problems . . . Industrial Publica- 
tions, Inc., is offering a hundred-dollar 
monthly prize to readers sending in the 
best paper saving plan. 


Magazines 

McCall's is merging its Food and 
Household Equipment Editorial de- 
partments, with Elizabeth Sweeney as 
director of the combined departments. 
Miss Frankie McKee is announced as 
McCall's Fiction Editor. 


New Post for Gene Flack 


Gene Flack is 
Loose-Wiles’ diree- 
tor of advertising. 


Named director of advertising for 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is Gene 
Flack, who is also trade relations 
counsel for the company. 
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he Magazines that Spiked 


The text of this advertisement consists, in its entirety, of an unsolicited letter written by a midwestern school teacher 
to John Shuttleworth, editor of True Detective and Master Detective 


March 16, 1944. hands reached for it. That evening I visited a second hand 
book shop and bought enough True Detective Magazines for 
the entire room. 

The following two weeks I devoted our language 
periods to discussion of "Crime Does Not Pay and Why", 
stories from your magazine. I really was pleased and 
agreeably surprised how much the children had absorbed. 
During these two weeks not a single item had disappeared 
from the room! I hoped but with some misgivings that the 
lesson would be a lasting one...and believe it or not it 
was. Everything in our room is running on an even keel 
and best of all, NOT ONE CHILD has had a finger of 
suspicion pointed in his direction. Every month a new copy 
of True Detective joins the well—thumbed ones already 
in our library. 


True Detective, 
205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


A few months ago, I was quite perturbed about what 
was happening in my school room. A petty crime wave was in 
full swing..:small articles had a habit of disappearing 
into thin air as well as money and war stamps. It worried 
me a great deal and I talked constantly about ill-gotten 
goods, all to no avail. I tried in every way possible 
without: actually resorting to Gestapo methods to find out 
who the guilty children were, but was stymied at every turn. 

On my way home from school one evening, I dropped 


intrigued me. I purchased the magazine and read 
EVERYTHING in it, that night. I had never read 
a detective magazine before and was very favor— 
ably impressed by the high caliber of the 
Stories and articles it contained. The next day 
I decided to try an experiment. I took the 

copy of True Detective Magazine to school with 
me and placed it on our school book shelf. 

When our reading hour arrived, I noticed all 


a ed 
\ et. 
* This is a photograph of the letter comprising 
the text of this advertisement. The original 
is in the files of the magazine. For obvious 
reasons identities have been withheld. 
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MEASURE OF A MAGAZINE’S WORTH 
JNE 15, 1944 


1S ITS HOLD ON 


\CFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


ITS READERS AND 


into a drug store and saw a copy of True Detective ~umaectm@ I wish to thank the Editors of your excellent 
Magazine. As I glanced through it, I noticed +f i ae publication for doing a splendid work to 
an article on juvenile delinquency which % yee : alleviate crime and stop potential criminals 


before it is too late. I really feel that is 
exactly what happened in my school room. Please 
accept my sincere thanks and hope that you 
will continue to pursue your objective 

making the world realize that crime pays only 
in misery, heartache and wasted lives. 


Very truly yours, 
(name withheld)* 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


MASTER DETECTIVE 
ITS VALUE TO SOCIETY 
{127 } 


FREEDOM OF 


OPPORTUNITY — THE KEYSTONE OF ALL THE FREEDOM 


- 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 
Professor of the 
Philosophy of Law 

University of Chicago 


In his capacity as professor 
and in his teaching of moral 
and political philosophy, Mr. 
Adler has worked in the fields 
most germane to the problem 
of war and peace. 


Mr. Adler has written almost 
a dozen books, among them 
“Dialectic,” “Crime, Law and 
Social Science,” “Art and Pru- 
dence,” “What Man Has Made 
of Man,” “The Problem of 
Species,” “St. Thomas and the 
Gentiles,” and in 1940 the 
best-selling “How to Read a 
Book.” e@ was born in New 
York City in 1902, attended 
Columbia College, received his 
Ph.D. in Psychology from Co- 
lumbia in 1929, and served as 
Research Associate at the Co- 
lumbia Law School and as As- 
sistant Director of the People’s 
Institute before he took his 
present post in Chicago. 


e If I had to select the single most important point in my recent book HOW 
to Think about War and Peace, it would be the distinction between the jos. 


sibility of world peace and the probability of its occurrence—after this war, 


within this century, or at a more remote time. 


Understanding this distinc- 


tion and all that it entails is indispensable for clear thinking and prudent 
action as we face the problems of the post-war world. Only thus can we 
rightly define and estimate our opportunity to do something now about a 
possible peace whose realization is improbable in our lifetime. 


We should strive to be 
sober idealists, aiming 
at the highest social 
good, which is world 
peace, without under- 
estimating all the diffi- 
culties in the way of its 
achievement. We should 
also strive to be enlight- 
ened realists, with our 
feet on the ground with- 
out having our heads 
there also. 

To avoid the disillu- 
sionment which followed 
World War I, we must 
understand why world 


peace cannot be quickly 
instituted or maintained 
by the simple making of decrees—by interna- 
tional law, world courts, leagues of nations, or 
any form of cooperation among sovereign na- 
tions. To avoid the despair which results from 
a realistic recognition of the obstacles to world 
peace, we must never convert the truth that 
making permanent peace is difficult into the 
falsehood that it is impossible. 

Here is the gist of the argument—first, as to 
the possibility of peace; second, as to its proba- 
bility; and third, with regard to its practicability 
as an objective toward which we have, here and 
now, a real opportunity to work. 

(1) World-wide and lasting peace is possible. 
The fact that throughout history there always 
have been wars between states is no basis for 
thinking that there always will be. For just as 
war has always occurred between states, so 
peace has always existed within states. Peace 
is nothing but the condition of men living to- 
gether under the auspices of enforceable law, 
made and administered by effective government. 

Government is the cause of local peace. It 
can also be the cause of world peace. The size 
of the community makes no difference to this 
principle. There is nothing in the nature of 
man or society which renders world government 
impossible. The possibility of all the separate local 


~\ 


communities coalescing to form a single world 
community is the possibility of world peace. 

(2) But the fact that world government is the 
minimum condition of world peace should make 
us realize how improbable it is that world peace 
will begin in our lifetime or in this century. De- 
spite the shrinkage of social space-time, due to 
modern means of transport and communication, 
despite the growing economic interdependence 
of all areas of the globe as industrialism extends 
its influence, the political unification of the 
world is still remote. 

Technological and economic advances make 
it possible for us to conceive one world, but the 
obstacles in the way of its political formation 
are truly formidable. A wide variety of race 
prejudices and all the shibboleths of political 
nationalism, economic imperialism and partisan 
patriotism, must be overcome before people 
everywhere will be willing to relinquish national 
autonomy in favor of a world federation. 

(3) How, then, shall we conceive our oppor- 
tunity with respect to world peace? ‘To suppose 
that we can make peace at the end of this war 
is to hope for too much. To suppose that we 
can do nothing to accelerate progress toward 
peace is to hope for too little. We must be pre- 
pared to work for a goal which lies beyond imme- 
diate attainment, by seizing every opportunity to 
fight imperialism, to attenuate nationalism, to 
reduce race prejudice and to cultivate by educa- 
tion the cosmopolitan spirit in place of divisive 
patriotism. 

By taking such steps, we shall promote world 
peace, hasten its coming, but we will not see it 
made. Our contribution to the progress of 
mankind is limited by the historic circum- 
stances of the century in which we happen 10 
be living. Our opportunity consists in taking 
steps which are right in their direction, though 
they cannot help but fall short of reaching the 
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Three Tasks of the 
Federation 


The following is quoted from the 
November issue of the C.E.D. News: 

“K. N. Merritt, General Mana- 
ger of Public Relations Department, 
of the Railway Express Company, 
and J. C. Aspley, President of Dart- 
nell Co., are chairman and vice- 
chairman of a special NFSE com- 
mittee to cooperate with C.E.D. 

The first task of this group is to 
set up a network of operation, ra- 
diating from the 56 cities in which 
these clubs function, to reach sales 
managers in all leading centers. The 
Sales Training handbook will be di- 
vided into five sections for discus- 
sions at a series of meetings in each 
city. Charts will be shown. Methods 
will be explained. Full sales clinics 
will be held. 

Job two is to show the sound- 
slide film on new materials and de- 
sign to sales managers. They will 
take the information to the presi- 
dents of their companies—tell what 
can be done with old and new prod- 
ucts—request appropriations, money 
to position Company X in postwar 
competition with Company Y. 

Third on the list for this group is 
to work with the many editors in 
the sales field who stand ready to 
do a job of spelling out the facts 
on moving the goods on high level 
postwar productive employment.” 


Win the War with Work 


We suggest as a realistic war 
slogan “WIN THE WAR WITH 
WORK.” 

This is America’s war and every 
thinking citizen knows that real 
Americans are 100% behind win- 
ning the war regardless of their 
politics, religion or philosophy of 
life. This war will be won by the 
Admirals and Generals and the boys 


—— 


on the fighting line, properly backed 
by the workers at home. 

Let’s not forget, too, that we will 
win the peace with work. 

One of the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives and _ its 
affiliated clubs is to help develop 
jobs for the boys who return from 
the field of battle and for the many 
thousands at home who are now en- 
gaged exclusively in war work. 


Forward in 1944 


Stepping up the War in 1944 pre- 
sents to the National Federation of 
Sales Executives its greatest Problem. 
There will be a more compelling need 
for support of the Federation and an 
increased demand for support of the 
War effort. Stepping up the war brings 
Postwar and Peace nearer, and shortens 
the time to prepare for peace. The 
Federation’s opportunity to help pro- 
vide employment after the war be- 
comes a present responsibility. Its 
Cooperation in building up a trained 
sales force will help develop markets 
and create jobs. To ail members of 
the Board of Directors, Executive 
members, Clubs and Club officers, I 
extend my sincere appreciation for 
your kind, generous, and helpful co- 
operation in making the Federation 
program effective. With a group of 
forward looking men like you, we are 
sure to go FORWARD IN 1944. My 
Best Wishes for a most Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


Harry C. Anderson, President. 


Cleveland and 
Cincinnati 100% 


On December 14 the Cincinnati 
Sales Executive Council held an elec- 
tion to amend the By-Laws, changing 
the Club to 100% Executive Mem- 
bership. The vote in favor of the 
change was practically unanimous. 

On December 20 the Sales Man- 
agers Club of Cleveland voted on a 
proposal to change the By-Laws 
making the Cleveland Club 100% 


Executive Membership. The vote 
was unanimous in favor of the 
change. 

Previous to presenting the pro- 
posal to the entire membership the 
situation had been thoroughly can- 
vassed and the Board of Directors 
recommended the change. 

There are now five Clubs on full 
100% Executive Membership Basis: 
Buffalo Sales Executives Club, Cin- 
cinnati Sales Executives Council, 
Sales Managers Club of Cleveland, 
Indianapolis Sales Executives Coun- 
cil, Sales Executives Club of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Other Clubs are moving towards 
100% executive membership and we 
expect to list more in the February 
issue of the Club News and Activ- 
ities. 


$1000 for a Cup of 
Coffee 


Much has been said about the 
cost of distribution, but little has 
been said about the economy of dis- 
tribution. We are so accustomed to 
our American highly organized econ- 
omy, we rarely stop to think how 
cheaply many comforts and conve- 
niences are placed in our homes. 

Drop in a restaurant—you will be 
served a cup of coffee for 5c. 

Without a highly organized system 
of distribution, the only way Mr. 
Man could get a cup of coffee 
would be to go to Brazil, pick the 
coffee berries, dry them, pound out 
the seed, roast the coffee and grind 
it, and then make it himself. To get 
a cup of coffee by this NO-DISTRI- 
BUTION COST PLAN would un- 
doubtedly cost $1000 in time and 
traveling expense. 

No doubt distribution costs can 
be lowered in some cases. But it will 
require careful study and research 
before to determine if it can be done 
without unfavorable results. 
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Are You in Favor of 
Government Operation 
and Control of 


Industry? 


Our answer to the above question 
is “most decidedly not,” but mere 
words do not count. Let’s make a 
thorough examination of ourselves 
and determine whether or not we 
really are opposed to Government 
operation and control of ail business. 

When the war is over this country 
and all the rest of the world will be 
faced with a problem that’s greater 
and more serious than has faced the 
world in all the years since civiliza- 
tion came into being. In our coun- 
try approximately eight million boys 
will be returning home for jobs after 
the war. Millions now working in 
defense industries will need jobs. 
Unless business and industry organ- 
ize to provide jobs, a situation will be 
created which will make necessary 
some definite action. Politics and the 
crying need of the jobless will bring 
about Government support to those 
who are out of work and it will then 
follow, as the night the day, Govern- 
ment will seize business and industry 
and operate it. 

Salesmanagers can play an impor- 
tant part in keeping enterprise free 
—by helping create jobs—selling jobs 
—and jobs that marketing produces. 


Orchids to Salesmen 


Cincinnati and Hamilton County’s 
quota in the Third War Loan Drive 
was 80,000 sales and $111,000,000 
in securities. The total number of 
sales to individuals were 87,274. The 
total purchases were $169,815,638. 


The above information is not pub- 
licized to advertise Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County because the same 
results can be reported from many 
other cities where a well-organized 
group of salesmen were given the 
task of completing quotas. We quote 
from an editorial in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star following the War Loan 
drive: 

“As for the thousands of men and 
women who gave their time to sell 
the bonds, no private business ever 
had a more energetic, devoted, or 
self-effacing sales force.” 

Cincinnati was just as patrotic, as 
willing to support the War Loan 
drive and back our boys at the front 
before the drive started as they were 


during and after the drive. How- 
ever, if it had not been for volun- 
teer salesmen, Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County would probably not have 
secured half of its quota. People 
will not buy a thing because it js 
good or because they need it. They 
will only buy when the goodness is 
called to their attention by salesmen, 
and it is shown how the merchan- 
dise will fit their needs or contribute 
to their welfare. 


Inter Club Exchanges 


Someone aptly said: You have an 
idea—I have an idea. We exchange 
ideas and each of us have two. The 
exchange of bulletins and announce- 
ments between clubs will extend this 
philosophy further. Each of the fifty- 
six clubs have a meeting which in- 
cludes one idea. If the information 
is exchanged among clubs each of 
the fifty-six clubs will have fifty-six 
ideas. 


What News? 


Club News and Activities is pub- 
lished for the information and bene- 
fit of its readers, particularly Cor- 
porate, Executive and Club Mem- 
bers. You can make the Club News 
more valuable by reporting news of 
activities that relate to movements 
in the interest of Sales Management. 


If your Club is planning or has 
had a Regional Conference, a 
Roundtable discussion with unusual 
features, is supporting or cooperat- 
ing with a training school or pro- 
gram, or if your Club has engaged 
in any other activities—that is valu- 
able news that the Federation and 
its Clubs want to hear. 


If your Club has not done so, will 
you not designate someone to re- 
port important news? 


We give you this information to 
clear up some confusion as to where 
news items should be sent. Club 
News is published for the Federa- 
tion in Cincinnati. The Editor 1s 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, Executive Secre- 
tary. Send all items for the Club 
News and Activities to the Federa- 
tion Office, Carew Tower, Cincin- 
nati (2) Ohio. 

News items should reach the Fed- 
eration office on the 20th of the 
month preceding publication. 
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THE SALES MANAGER’S CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE PROSPERITY 


By GEO. S. JONES, JR. 


Vice President in Charge of Sales—Servel Inc., Evansville, Indiana 


HIS war is not yet won, but 
the pattern is set. The military 
genius that is ours by right of 
an inheritance from those forebearers 
who created a free and individual 
initiative in an atmosphere of space 
and distance that had to be con- 
quered has been supported by a pro- 
duction ability that only freedom 
loving, luxury-paced people could 
develop. That same initiative, that 
same genius for production, must 
be mobilized for peace, and while as 
in battle a general plan must be fol- 
lowed, the aggressive thinking for 
himself in which the American sol- 
dier excels must be matched by ag- 
gressive and individual planning of 
each member of industry. It is with 
no diminution of respect for the 
soldiers who are winning our battles 
today that I compare him to the 
salesman of the future. The gen- 
erals who are planning and execut- 
ing the strategy ,that will win 
America’s war are the prototype of 
the sales managers that will win 
America’s peace. Back of each is 
the engineer and the manufacturer, 
back of each the financier and the 
professional. Ahead of each is the 
safety and the security, the freedom 
and the happiness, of the people of 
their country. 

I think America has found out in 
the last few years that to be happy 
one must be gainfully employed. It 
follows rather logically that to be 
happiest one must be gainfully em- 
ployed in the pursuits of peace, and 
in the ability to keep people gain- 
fully employed in peace times the 
sales manager is finally being rec- 
ognized. 

I say that “finally” advisedly. To 
those of us who have spent a life- 
time in sales, it’s so strange as to be 
worthy of note that in a recent ad- 
dress New York’s Governor Dewey 
said, “There can be no more auto- 
mobiles for American labor to build 
than we can find ways to sell; there 
can be no more clothing, houses, or 
refrigerators for American ingenuity 
and manpower to create than we 
can find ways to distribute.” Here 
at long last is official recognition that 
distribution is but a part of the 
production line. I think that’s im- 
portant. There are other countries 


that under the pressure of war have 
proven they have the ability to pro- 
duce, but none of them has the 
ability to distribute comparable to 
the ability of American distribution 
developed under the system of free 
individual enterprise. 

Our free enterprise for the first 
two centuries of this country, looking 
ahead to wide horizons, had its ex- 
pression in pioneering of all kinds. 
Salesmanship was less necessary then. 
About 1900 this phase changed. We 
were ready to become an industrial 
nation. Then the great implementers 
of free industrial enterprise stepped 
into the picture—advertising, pro- 
motion, and the salesman. As they 
improved in their techniques, the 
American citizen began to gain more 
life, liberty, and happiness. We were 
not able to solve all of the problems, 
perhaps because we had not learned 
how to use most efficiently our abil- 
ity to sell, but I think there’s some- 
thing worthy of study when we admit 
that America’s desire to own auto- 
mobiles is generally credited with 
pulling us out of a depression follow- 
ing World War I. It’s interesting to 
study the history of the refrigeration 
industry, an industry in which selling 
refused to recognize the barrier of 
the depression years, refused to be 
content with a market analysis, and 
continued to exert efforts to get peo- 
ple to want to buy, with the result 
that this industry’s curve of growth 
continued upward without interrup- 
tion during the years of the depres- 
sion. 

On these pages a few weeks ago 
Major Nichol very properly distin- 
guished between the two classes of 
goods that were to occupy the atten- 
tion of our sales organizations in the 
future, but as I read that I hoped 
that our sales managers would not 
accept too literally a class in which to 
place their goods. Certainly the most 
interesting field, the most challenging 
field, to most of us will be the de- 
velopment of the new products of a 
war-paced scientific development, 
but sometimes I think the sales man- 
agers who persuade us to eat more 
citrus fruits, thus improving our 
health, contribute as much or more 
to human enjoyment and human 
employment as do the sales man- 


agers of new products such as refrig- 
erators, radios, etc. In any event, 
we should remember that high stand- 
ards of living come from the use of 
the products of production, whether 
those products be old or new and 
whether they be produced in the 
factory or in the field. 


And so, regardless of which indus- 
try is the field for a sales manager’s 
efforts, his contribution to a peace 
prosperity can well be along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

First, he should discuss with his 
management the probable number 
of present employees for whose fu- 
ture employment that management 
must take responsibility. For this 
phase of his job, I heartily recom- 
mend that he familiarize himself 
with the activities of the Committee 
for Economic Development, a thing 
that can be easily done as in all prob- 
ability there is a very active local 
committee near him. Furthermore, 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, working very closely with 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, welcomes the interest of 
any sales executive anywhere. 


Second, having determined the 
number of employees involved, the | 
sales manager should lead the dis- 
cussion of the products to be manu- 
factured ‘by his company following 
the war. Presumably old products 
will be continued, and many com- 
panies will be wise if they confine 
themselves to the manufacture of 
those products. However, the incre- 
ment of some ten million gainfully 
employed in this country will be 
largely taken care of by new prod- 
ucts. 

Third, the sales manager should 
determine the volume he should 
anticipate on each of these’ products. 


Fourth, he should begin now to 
put down on paper his own sales 
organization and the outline of his 
distribution. 

These things can be done without 
detracting in one degree from his 
individual war effort, and they must 
be done if your country and mine is 
to attain the destiny which was the 
hopes of our forefathers as they 
wrote and gave to us the Constitu- 


tion and the Bill of Rights. 
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Club Activities, News 
and Notes 


Relaxation is one of the BEST 
PRESCRIPTIONS A DOCTOR 
CAN GIVE. In line with this 
philosophy many of the Clubs 
throughout the Federation net- 
work celebrated Christmas with a 
CHRISTMAS PARTY. Among 
those Clubs from whom we have 
received Bulletins, the following are 
listed as having a special Christmas 
party: Sales Managers Club, Bos- 
ton; Chicago Sales Executive Club, 
Chicago; Cincinnati Sales Execu- 
tives Council, Cincinnati; Sales 
Managers Club, Cleveland; Sales 
Managers Council, Denver; Sales 
Executives Council, Indianapolis ; 
Sales Managers’ Association, Phila- 
delphia; Salesmens-Sales Managers 
Club, Rochester. 


The Sales Executives Division of 
the KANSAS CITY ADVERTIS- 
ING AND SALES EXECUTIVES 
CLUB has organized a Roundtable 
Session which will be presented on 
January 8, 1944. The Roundtable 
will be in charge of C. R. Boyle, 
Institutional Manager of The H. D. 
Lee Company. He will present to 
the Roundtable a SERIES OF 
CHARTS USED TO TRAIN 
SALESMEN in his own organiza- 
tion. The three charts are: “A Chal- 
lenge to Salesmen,” “We Will Be 
Better Salesmen,” “Basic Training.” 

Mr. Boyle will also present the 
Pledge of Lee Salesmen, which 
reads as follows: “I pledge to study 
and to improve myself and work 
TO BE A BETTER SALESMAN. 
To help my Company to be more 
successful and to promote the in- 
terests of my profession.” 

Another development of the Kan- 
sas City Club is the establishment of 
A SALES TRAINING SCHOOL to 
start on January 1, under the di- 
rection of a paid instructor from one 
of the universities. Mr. J. W. Bir- 
kenstock, Manager of the Kansas 
City Branch of I.B.M. will have 
charge of the sales. training pro- 
gram. 


“ELECTRONICS IN THE 
POST-WAR SELLING WORLD” 
is the topic of an address delivered 
at the Atlanta Sales Executives 
Club on December 10. The speaker 
was DON MITCHELL, Vice Presi- 


dent in Charge of Sales, Sylvania 
Electric Products Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


The ALBANY FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES cele- 
brated its Election with a dinner at 
6:30 P. M. on Friday evening, De- 
cember 17. Guests were invited and 
an entertainment was presented to 
the members and guests following 
the dinner. 


At the December 2 meeting of 
The Sales Managers Club of Cleve- 
land the subject of the message was 
“POST WAR CHALLENGE TO 
SALES MANAGEMENT.” The 
speaker was HARRY C. ANDER- 
SON, President of the Federation. 


Better Training Needed 


Many fine words have been said 
about how we must reduce the cost of 
distribution when we resume a peace- 
time economy. This must come about 
by increasing the man-hour produc- 
tion of salesmen, in line with the in- 
creased output attained by production 
workers. That calls for training, time- 
study and better scheduling of sales- 
men. Precious little has been done 
about it to date. There are about a 
dozen schools ready to turn out drafts- 
men or screw machine operators for 
each school that offers sales training, 
and only 12% of college students are 
interested in selling as a career.—Lee 
McCanne, President, Rochester Sales 
Managers Club, Sec’y Stromberg- 
Carlson Co. 


ON December 13 the SALES 
MANAGERS COUNCIL at Louis- 
ville reports an Election and Enter- 
tainment, at which the two rival 
Tickets conducted a CAMPAIGN 
IN TRUE KENTUCKY STYLE. 
It was all in fun and the attendance 
was so large, the meeting had to be 
limited to men only! 


The Kansas City Advertising and 
SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB has 
recently purchased a building in 
down town Kansas City and after 
January 1 the activities of THE 
CLUB WILL BE HOUSED in this 
new building. 


The time has arrived when RES- 
ERVATIONS ARE RESERVA- 
TIONS! Typical of this situation 
is the Notice of the NEW YORK 
SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB to 


January 15, 1944 


its members that accommodations are 
limited and the hotel must know 
the exact number in order to serve 
everyone promptly. Club members 
will relieve their Program Commit- 
tee’s embarrassment and they will 
be served better if the members 
PROMPTLY MAKE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS or send regrets. 


Of interest to those who have the 
responsibility of SELECTING 
SALESMEN is the address given by 
Lieutenant Russell G. Morrill, U. 
S. N. R., of the Rochester Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement on 
“METHODS USED IN THE SE- 
LECTION OF NAVAL OFFI- 
CERS ” before the Rochester Sales 
Managers Club on December 3. 


One of the objectives of The 
SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND is to have more men 
interested in selling. The speaker 
promoting this subject on December 
20 was Dr. Clyde J. Crobaugh, 
School of Business Administration, 


Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


An entertainment program— 
FULL OF SURPRISES—heads the 
announcement of the San Antonio 
Sales Managers’ Club for its De- 
cember 8 meeting. This is an in- 
triguing announcement. We are not 
sure if HOWELL JONES, SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURER, will let 
us know what happened, because 
we note at the end of the announce- 
ment in caps “NO GUESTS.” 


Harry W. Alexander 
Chairman, Council of Speakers 
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“Salesmen’s Night” in 
San Francisco 


The San Francisco Sales Mana- 
gers’ Association celebrated “Sales- 
men’s Night” on January 6. The 
Association devotes its January meet- 
ing as a tribute to salesmen in the 
field. These salesmen represent not 
only the firms of Members, but out- 
standing organizations in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. 

The meeting is held because the 
Club feels it is fitting and proper 
that field men should know that 
their companies and sales managers 
appreciate their accomplishments. 
Each year this program has increased 
in importance and attendance. The 
first speaker for this meeting was 
G. V. Orr, Vice-President of Chrys- 
ler Motors Co., subject “Industry’s 
Contribution to the War Effort.” 

The second speaker was Lowell 
Thomas, America’s top commentator. 
Thus, “Salesmen’s Night” was di- 
vided into two parts. In the first. 
Mr. Orr outlined what industry and 
salesmen have done as their part of 
the war effort. 

He stressed the fact that the 
American Free Enterprise System 
had accomplished the impossible on 
the production front. Mr. Thomas 
save the audience an insight into 
how the news of the world is as- 
sembled and broadcast. Here is a 
tvnical comment on the meeting, 
“Outstanding! The meeting added 


materially to the prestige of the San 


Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion.” 


The Federation has not reached 
the point where it is in a position to 
establish an employment exchange. 
However, this feature is on the list 
for future development. At the 
Present time we have inquiries for 


four experienced Sales Managers: 
one, a very important opening for 
an experienced Sales Manager, de- 
tails not given; another, a Sales 
Manager who has had experience in 
direct selling; the third is with a 
large cotton mill; the fourth, a 
large Corporation being formed to 
handle surplus merchandise after 
the war. 


These positions pay straight sal- 
aries and large ones for the right 
individuals. If readers of CLUB 
NEWS AND ACTIVITIES will 
send recommended applicants to 
Federation Headquarters, we will 
forward them to the inquirer. 


Four new freedoms, which we be- 
lieve to be quite as essential to the 
domestic future of America as are 
the’ original four freedoms to the 
peace of the world, were outlined in 
Cincinnati the other day by Samuel 
B. Pettingill of Washington, once a 
Democratic Congressman from In- 
diana. 

The freedoms as Mr. Pettingill 
phrased them are: 1—‘“Freedom from 
crushing taxation.” 2—“Freedom from 
regimentation.” 3—“Freedom from 
capricious bureaucratic decisions.”— 
4—“Freedom from government com- 
petition.” 

—From an editorial in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The Onward March 


The Onward March toward 100% 
Executive Membership continues. 
Both the Dayton and Detroit Clubs 
have voted to go on 100% Execu- 
tive Membership basis. Forbes Mc- 
Kay reports, “The Birmingham Sales 
Executives Club recently held a 
panel discussion about the National 
Federation which many members 
declared the most interesting meet- 
ing of the year. More than half of 
the members are now executive 
members and it is: planned to make 
the club 100% right away.” 


The New England 
Sales Management 
Conference 


Each year the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce sponsors a Confer- 
ence in cooperation with a number 
of other Trade Organizations. 
Among the Organizations that co- 
operated are the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, Hartford Sales 
Managers Club, Providence Sales 
Managers Club, Sales Executives 
Club of New York, Sales Managers 
Club of Boston, and the Springfield 
Sales Managers Club. 

Harry C. Anderson, President. of 
the National Federation, was one of 
the speakers taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the subject “The Postwar 
Sales Program in Action.” Kinsey 
N. Merritt, chairman of the Board 
of the National Federation and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Public Rela- 
tions, Railway Express Agency, was 
a Member of the panel discussion of 
the subject “Effective Sales Planning 
in 1944.” Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration 
and Director of the National Federa- 
tion, was Chairman and Panel Dis- 
cussion Leader. 

The foregoing are only a few of 
the outstanding speakers at this 
most unusual and valuable Confer- 
ence. It is said to be one of the 
best by those present. The following 
comment by Kinsey N. Merritt is 
typical, “I think the Conference was 
one of the most splendid ones. that 
I have attended anywhere, and the 
New England meeting is fast grow- 
ing to be the outstanding sales con- 
ference in the country. 


Buy War Bonds and 
Help Win the War 
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It is not the policy of CLus News 
AND ACTIVITIES to express political 
opinions, but rather to bring to its 
readers information or comments 
that seem to be of great interest, not 
only to selling and to sales manage- 
ment, but to the continuance of our 
American way of life. In line with 
this policy we have reproduced in 
box form on page one of this issue ef 
C.ius News Anp ACTIVITIES a quo- 
tation from the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
listing Four New Freedoms. Com- 
ments of each will follow. 


Freedom from Crushing 
Taxation 

To the Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress is accredited the following 
statement: “You can shear a sheep 
once a year, but you can skin him 
but once.” 

Any tax system or plan that pro- 
vides for a rate which will destroy 
business enterprise may not bring an 
increase in revenue because the gain 
in tax rate may be offset by the de- 
struction of tax sources. The study 
of tax situations from the point of 
view of liquidating indebtedness as 
rapidly as possible without destroying 
tax sources is a problem of vital in- 
terest to sales management. 


Freedom from Regimentation 


Regimentation seems to be a 
loosely used word. The Editor has 
used it from time to time, but when 
trying to make its application has 
found it difficult. We wonder in 
what way we in America have been 
subject to regimentation and what 
the danger of regimentation may be 
following the war. Since many think- 
ing men from all types of business 
and industry have talked about regi- 
mentation, it is worthy of considera- 
tion and study by sales managers. 


Freedom from Capricious 
Bureaucratic Decisions 


A certain amount of bureaucratic 
regulation seems to be necessary in 
time of war. The rationing system 
is one example. Ration boards serve 
without pay and generally have done 
a good job. 

It is likely that officers of bu- 
reaus which have been built up dur- 
ing the war may honestly believe 
they are necessary in peace time ard 


will want them continued. It is self 
evident that the continuation of un- 
necessary bureaus will affect sales 
management adversely. In peace 
time it is important that our country 
return to government by law, Con- 
gress, and the courts. 


Freedom from Government 
Competition 

Here is a problem to which sales 
management and all interested in 
free enterprise should give careful 
thought. During the war the gov- 
ernment has built or financed many 
factories for the production of war 
material. It is probable that pres- 
sure will be exercised to have the 
government retain the buildings and 
equipment and operate industries 
after the war in order to give em- 
ployment to returning service men. 

Here are the unfavorable consid- 
erations. The government in com- 
petition would be ruinous to free 
enterprise. Destruction of free enter- 
prise will eliminate that phase of 
selling which has made America 
great and retard the development of 
new inventions. It is unfair to the 
boys who have risked their lives in 
defense of our country to come back 
home to find they have lost the op- 
portunity for personal initiative and 
are merely transferred from military 
service to another type of govern- 
ment service instead of being given 
an opportunity to exercise their skill 
under a free enterprise system. 

Government is the umpire to see 
that the rules of the game are not 
violated. An unbiased umpire can- 
not be a player on one of the teams. 
Isn’t it more profitable in the end to 
dismantle buildings and equipment 
that cannot be absorbed by private 
enterprise and charge the loss to war? 


E. F. (Andy) Anderson 


Members of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives who at- 
tended the Dallas National Conven- 
tion will remember~E. F. (Andy) 
Anderson as being an active officer 
who helped to make that Convention 
an outstanding success. We regret 
to report Mr. Anderson’s death oc- 
curred on December 27. Mr. Andert- 
son was one of the organizers of the 
Dallas Sales Managers Club, a past 
president.. He was an active member 
of the National Federation. At the 
time of his death he was secretary 
of the Dallas Sales Managers Club. 
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SALES EXECUTIVES POST-WAR RESPONSIBILITY 


By KINSEY N. MERRITT, General Manager, Public Relations Railway Express Agency 
Chairman, Board of N.FS.E. and Chairman of Post-War Action Committee 


ASS unemployment in a land 

M of free people must be a 

thing of the past and jobs 

for all who wish to work must be 

provided, NOT by Government, but 

by business, industry, professions, and 
particularly by sales management. 

According to the best estimate 
available, we will have to find em- 
ployment for fifty-eight million of 
workers in the post-war period if 
mass unemployment is to be avoided. 

To provide this employment it is 
assumed that after the war produc- 
tion must be 30% to 50% higher 
than in 1940. 

The natural resources and physi- 
cal equipment can be made avail- 
able for this stepped-up production. 
The problem is to find a market for 
the products manufactured. 

The only way I know to build a 
market to take care of this extra pro- 
duction is through hard, intelligent, 
intensive selling. 

Salesmen, therefore, more than 
any other group will have to assume 
the major responsibility to find post- 
war employment for fifty-eight mil- 
lon workers, 


Two Post-War Periods 

Professor Harry Tosdal, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, divides post-war period into 
two parts: First, the early period, 
during which invaded countries will 
be building their factories and start- 
ing to produce themselves; the sec- 
ond or later period, when invaded 
countries will have rebuilt their fac- 
tories and will be producing them- 
selves. 

What are we, as sales managers, 
to do to plan for that day of the 
early post-war period when we will 
be faced with the job of quickly in- 
troducing consumer products to our 
nation and to the world. 

The demand for consumer goods 
will be so immediate and so insistent, 
in my judgment, that pre-war models 
will be made and. ‘sold pending a 
more complete conversion. When 
this demand lessens we must then be 
ready for the new products that will 
come from our war experiences. The 
need for planning, therefore, on the 
Part of sales managemert is appar- 


ent. 


Sales Organizations to be 
Rebuilt 

It is estimated that about 50% of 
former sales organizations must be 
replaced and many must be entirely 
rebuilt. 

What about quick training courses 
for these men? If the war should 
end tomorrow or, next month or 
whenever it does end, will sales man- 
agers be ready or will they be floun- 
dering in mid-air wondering what 
to do and how to do it? 

I am not a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, but common sense 
seems to point to a great demand on 
producers and manufacturers in 
Canada and the United States for 
varied raw products and manufac- 
tured articles during this early post- 
war period, The post-war export 
outlook is enough to floor you. 


The Later Post-War Period 

Now, shall we look at this later 
post-war period? 

The first mass demand for con- 
sumer goods will have been met. 
Nations across the seas will have 
converted and rebuilt their factories 
and instead of being customers will 
probably be competitors. This is a 
crucial period. It is then that we 
must sell or die. Sell new products. 
Sell ideas and plans for improved 
living. Sell those new things we 
learned to make during the war. 
Show people how to use them—how 
life will be easier and better by their 
use. Sell confidence. 

This later post-war period will be 
one of the most important in busi- 
ness history and unless we take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity it presents 
then we may lose some of the princi- 
ples of free enterprise that you and 
I cherish so greatly. And we deserve 
to lose those things if we can’t man- 
age the affairs of business and indus- 
try so as to keep production moving 
and employment high. Good selling 
under good management can do it. 

Here Mr. Salesmanager will have 
to sell not only merchandise but op- 
timism, confidence, prosperity. We 
will have conquered on the war 
front; we will have won on the home 
front, and now we must fight on the 
psychological front and win. 

Our sales manager of tomorrow 


must be a man of great faith and he 
and his associates must fight a psy- 
chological depression with that faith. 


How Meet This Post-War 
Challenge 


The sales manager with his point 
of view and training must be the in- 
spiration that will help solve the 
post-war marketing problem. He 
must do more than visualize or 
dream. He must have a plan and 
put it into practical action. 

Sales training is the motivating 
force that will change visualizing 
into a practical program of action. 
The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in cooperation with the 
National .Society of Sales Training 
Executives has been working on this 
problem for a year. It has tapped 
the best training ability and experi- 
ence in America and developed five 
manuals. These manuals represent 
an experience which has cost the 
contributing companies much time 
and a great deal of money. The 
manuals are not for sale. They are 
distributed only through Sales Exec- 
utives Clubs. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and the National Society 
for Sales Training asked the Na- 
tioual Federation of Sales Executives 
to set up a training program for the 
distribution of the manuals. The 
Federation has accepted the respon- 
sibility and has appointed the Post- 
War Action Committee to have di- 
rection of the program. 

Mr. J. C. Aspley, Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, President of the 
Dartnell Corporation and Past Presi- 
dent of the National Federation, is 
Vice-Chairman of this Committee 
and is in active charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Sales Executives Clubs will arrange 
a series of meetings in their own 
cities and surrounding communities. 
Executives will be invited to these 
meetings and the training program 
will be presented. The sales training 
manuals can be secured only through 
attendance at these meetings. 

Those interested should get in 
touch with their local club, or write 
to Mr. J. C. Aspley, at the above 
address. 
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Club Activities, News 
and Notes 


“The HOUSTON SALES MAN- 
AGERS CLUB is now laying plans 
for a SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
MANAGERS CONFERENCE, to 
be held in Houston sometime during 
the month of May. P. T. PEARCE, 
director for the district, is general 
chairman, and FRED F. DEXTER, 
president of the Houston Club, is 
the vice-chairman. Committees have 
been set up, duties have been as- 
signed, and a theme for the confer- 
ence will soon be decided upon, 


“MAKING YOUR SELLING 


MORE RESULTFUL” was the 
topic for discussion at the Sales 


Managers Council in Denver on 
January 17. DAN KAMPHAUSEN, 
Division Manager of the Osmose 
Wood Preserving Company, was the 
speaker. 

The first program of the Victory 
Year 1944 of the SAN ANTONIO 
SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB was 
held January 7. “Sales Managers’ 
Problems When the Buyer Is in the 
Saddle” was discussed by Mr. N. F. 
Van Hoogenhuyze. Like many 
others, this Club is making plans to 
participate actively in the National 
Program for training salesmen. 


MR. W. R. JENKINS, Sales Di- 
rector of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, addressed 
the MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SALES MANAGERS 
January 6, on the subject “Reducing 
Waste in Postwar Distribution.” 


Each week for ten weeks a mem- 
ber from the INDIANAPOLIS 
SALES EXECUTIVES COUNCIL 
will go to the University of Indiana 
at Bloomington to address a SALES- 
MANSHIP CLASS in the School of 


Business. 


MR. D. E. CONKLIN, Manager 
of Underwood Elliot Fisher’ Com- 
pany, is Chairman of a roundtable 
group of the Kansas City Advertising 
and Sales Executives Club which 
meets on alternate Saturdays, At 
the first meeting, January 8, MR. 
C. R. BOYLE, Chairman of the 
Sales Executives Branch of the 
Club, led the discussion on the sub- 
ject, “BASIC TRAINING FOR 
SALESMEN.” 


The Kansas City Club has also 
developed a Sales School under the 
direction of J. W. BIRKENSTOCK, 
Branch Manager, of the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corpora- 
tion. The first session was held 
Monday night, January 10, and 
forty-seven students were signed up. 
Those in attendance were successful 
salesmen and business executives who 
apparently felt the need of a re- 
fresher course. The instructors will 
be SUCCESSFUL SALES MANA- 
GERS. The first address was de- 
livered by J. C. HIGDON, Vice- 
President and Sales Manager of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company. 

Our reporter tells us that the 
Kansas City Club is not only mak- 
ing plans, but is accomplishing 
many things that will benefit not 
only firms that are interested, but 
also will benefit the community as 
a whole. The Club is under the 
efficient leadership of MURREL 
CRUMP, President. 


The FORT WORTH SALES 
MANAGERS CLUB staged a debate 
on January 18 -on the subject, 
“WILL POST WAR BUSINESS 
BE GOOD?” Arthur Rosenthal led 
the negative, and T. A. Platte the 
affirmative. 


The ALBANY FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES reports 
a fine dinner and equally interesting 
entertainment at the election of Offi- 
cers, December 17, 1943. 

At the meeting of the Albany 
Club on Monday, January 17, 1944, 
dramatic scenes will be shown from 
the War Department Reporting pic- 
tures. 


The Sales Managers’ Club of 
Cleveland has changed its name to 
the SALES EXECUTIVE CLUB 
OF CLEVELAND. President, Cy 
Berg, issued a two-page inventory 
on the accomplishments of the Club. 
If your Club did not get a copy, we 
suggest you write Elmer L. Weber, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1600 E. 30 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, and ask 
for one. Cy’s report tells us that 
the ATTENDANCE HAS IN- 
CREASED FROM 59% TO 67%, 
and the Membership is now up to 
79. These are only a few of the 
high spots of the most excellent and 
inspiring accomplishments of the 
Sales Executives Club of Cleveland. 
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The SALES EXECUTIVES. 
CLUB OF NEW YORK, under the 
leadership of Fen Doscher, has de. 
veloped a “POST-GRADUATE 
COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP”* 
There will be a series of eight weekly 
meetings at the Hotel Roosevelt dur. 
ing the period from February 1 to 
March 21. The programs are spon. 
sored by the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, in cooperation with 
the COMMITTEE FOR ECO. 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. The 
subjects discussed will be: “Sales 
Management,” “Sales Training,” 
“Sales Promotion,” “Advertising,” 
“The Postwar Market,” “Product 
and Package Design,” “Thinking 
Straight Politically.” ’ 

The cost of the series is $10. Mem- 
bers of the Federation and affili- 
ated Clubs are INVITED TO EN. 
ROLL. 


Mitchell Heinemann, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales & Advertis- 
ing of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
was the speaker at the January 12 
meeting of the SALES MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. We are told that this 
particular meeting did not include 
an exhibit of Jantzen 194x garments. 
We do learn, however, that “Mitch.” 
the affectionate name by which the 
speaker is known, delivered a 
thoughtful, helpful address. 


““Radio—Pre-War, War, and Post- 
War” was discussed at the January 
12 meeting of the ADVERTISING 
& SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB 
OF MONTREAL by Paul Hollis- 
ter, Vice-President of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


ARTHUR H. “RED” MOTLEY, 
Vice-President of the Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Company, Publisher 
of American Magazine, addressed 
the SALES MANAGERS FORUM 
OF COLUMBUS on January 24, 
subject “The Sales Managers Job 
Today—for Tomorrow.” Those who 
have heard Red know that the Co- 
lumbus Forum received a real treat 


Managers Club of Rochester has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. The 
Clinic has been featured by “News 
Week,” “Printer’s Ink,” and other 
national publications. There is 4 
possibility that the addresses will be 
published in book form. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Sales 
10. #Executives Conference 


ales } The Sales Managers Association 
,” fof Los Angeles is sponsoring the 
c” [Pacific Coast Sales Executives Con- 
uct Mlerence this year. The Conference 
ing wil be held on April 14 and 15, 
” Bat the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
om- (Angeles. 
fli. | There will be a One Day Confer- 
2N. fence on Friday, April 14, and an 
Annual Salesmen’s Testimonial 
Breakfast on Saturday, April 15. The 
‘esj- total cost for the Friday Conference 
rtiss is $10, the Testimonial Breakfast 
ills, fon Saturday, $2.50. The total cost 
19 ofthe Conference—$12.50. 
IRS These Conferences are supported 
ND, @by Sales Executives on the West 
this Coast. Sales Executives who happen 
to be in Los Angeles on these dates 
nts. will find it profitable to enroll at 
ch.” @ this Conference. Reservations are 
the being received now. They are lim- 
ited to the normal capacity of the 
Hotel. 
For further information about the 
ost: B Conference write to Boyd H. Gib- 
uaty Bbons, Jr., 640 South Wall Street, 


oa Los Angeles 14, California. 
ol lis- “7 
abia #A Promising Future For 


Sales Management 


JEY,§ In the past emphasis has been 

Col- § placed upon production and employ- 
ment, with little emphasis on an ac- 

tivity that makes both production 

and employment possible. 

; 24, The activity to which we refer is 
Job Bi selling or marketing. Because there 
who § was no organized voice to speak for 

: Co- § selling and marketing, the salesman 


treat # was looked upon more or less as a 
fifth wheel in the progress of our 
Sales ff nation. 

is at Closer study of economic develop- 
T he ment brings out the fact that market- 
News ing, of which selling plays the most 
other f important and vital part, is really the 
he A keystone of economic progress. We 


look forward to a brighter future for 
our country, because selling and sales 
Management are now recognized and 


———— 


CLUB NEWS & ACTIVITIES 
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understood as powerful forces in our 
country’s economic and social devel- 
opment. 

The strongest evidence of this fact 
is the stepped-up interest in, and 
support of, the National Federation 
of Sales Executives as a voice for sell- 
ing and sales management. A sub- 
stantial evidence of this increased 
interest is the fact that. now thirteen 
Clubs have gone on 100% Execu- 
tive Membership basis, and many 
more Clubs are in the process of 
taking action on this important ques- 
tion. 

We are convinced that when all 
affiliated Clubs of the National Fed- 
eration adopt 100% Executive Mem- 
bership basis, selling and sales man- 
agement will be in a position to 
make a more effective contribution 
to the protection of the American 
way of life and to the building of a 
more sound economy. 


“Lucky Thirteen” 


On more than one occasion, thirteen 
is found to be a lucky number. It is a 
lucky number for the cause of sales 
management, because at this date thir- 
teen affiliated Clubs are now on a 
100% Executive Membership basis. 
The Clubs are in the following cities: 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles Sales Managers Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, San Francisco Sales Managers 
Association, San Francisco Sales Man- 
agers Club. We have assurance from 
a large number of other Clubs that 
they will go on full Executive Mem- 
bership basis as soon as legislation 
can be adopted to effect the change. 


Office of Economic 
Adjustment P 


Addresses by responsible govern- 
ment officials, news items, and radio 
broadcasts indicate an active study 
of post-war planning outside the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. ‘There is a very influential 
element in government that favors 
the government’s retention and oper- 
ation, after the war, of government 
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owned, built, or controlled indus- 
tries. Those who oppose government 
in business will do well to keep in 

touch with their senators and repre- 

sentatives, because Congress in the 

last analysis will be the government 

authority for approval of a plan for. 
disposition of government owned 

properties after the war. 

The following is quoted from the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, issue of Feb- 
ruary 12. It is typical of news items 
relative to this subject published 
throughout the country: 

Bernard M. Baruch, now preparing 
recommendations on postwar planning, 
was said today to be weighing a proposal 
for creation of an “Office of Economic 
Adjustment” to be headed by W. L. 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Government sources said Baruch ap- 
parently had in mind a small agency 
which would guide board policy on in- 
dustrial reconversion, price and distribu- 
tion controls and other problems con- 
nected with the return to a peacetime 
economy. Existing agencies would man- 
age the actual programs. 

Baruch, head of the War Industries ° 
Board in the first World War, has been 
working for a number of weeks on his 
report, requested by James F. Byrnes, 
head of the Office of War Mobilization. 
He has refused, however, to discuss its 
contents until it is completed. 

The Senate Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee has suggested a law creating an in- 
dependent Office of Demobilization to 
rule on all reconversion problems in in- 
dustry after the war. Its chairman would 
be appointed by the President with Sen- 
ate approval. Aiding him would be a 
board with which a group of three Sen- 
ators and three Representatives would 
consult on policies. 


Congressional Action 
or Executive Order 


In the foregoing article “Office of 
Economic Adjustment,” the quota- 
tion from the Times-Star is pre- 
sented as a background to a problem 
now being faced by business and 
particularly by sales management. 

The Baruch report has been made 
and given wide publicity in the press 
and on the radio. Opinions about the 
report will differ. There is one 
recommendation, however, that we 

(Continued on page 2) 
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believe all sales managers will ap- 
plaud, and that is that no Govern- 
ment surplus war plants be operated 
in competition with private industry. 

The Baruch report is merely a 
recommendation and it is not known 
how many of the recommendations 
will be put into effect. There is a 
question as to which branch of the 


‘ Government will bear the responsi- 


bility. Will the recommendations that 
are approved be put into effect by 
Executive Order or Congressional 
Action? 

CLUB NEWS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES is including this article and 
the Times-Star quotation in» this 
issue because we believe it is a prob- 
lem that is of vital interest to sales 
management and should be a sub- 
ject for study by sales managers, and 
a problem tor conference with rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


Hofiman Hi-Lights 


Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and President of the 
Studebaker Corporation, is making 
a marvelous contribution to our eco- 
nomic and social life through his 
addresses before business executives 
and professional men. Below we 
quote from Mr. Hoffman’s address 
before the District Organization of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Washington’s birthday. The thoughts 
expressed are so forceful and so 
timely they may be used profitably 
to stimulate thinking in group dis- 
cussions, and may be quoted in Club 
rosters and Club bulletins: 


“The peace will be lost if we fail to 
take steps now to prevent either 
mass unemployment or mass gov- 
ernment employment in the post- 
war period.” 


“We might have ‘jobs for all,’ to 
make use of a popular phrase, but 
they might not be the right kind 
of jobs. If they were not produc- 
tive and well paid, we might be 
marching straight down the road 
to disaster.” 


“We cannot have the things we want 
to eat and wear and enjoy except 
as a result of productive work.” 


“Only by producing more can we 
have more. We cannot loaf our 
way back into prosperity.” 


——————_—S 


“Individual enterprises must stay 


now to plan their own post-w; 
products and post-war markets,” 


“*The secret weapon of America i; 
selling. . . . Without selling and jt 
stimulus to our whole economy, we 
might have done no better with 
the opportunities that America 
offered than did the Indians when 
they roamed these lands,’ ” 


“Purchasing power is static. It be. 
comes useful only when translated 
into effective demand by smart, 
aggressive merchandising.” 


“As of today, America’s capacity to 
merchandise is far, far below 
America’s capacity to produce.” 


“The fact that we have been in 4 
seller’s market, sales effectiveness 
has deteriorated substantially.” 


“Not only is complacency unjustified, 
but it should be replaced by ag. 


gressive planning on the ales 
front.” 


Discussion Subjects For 
Sales Managers 


Harold R. Russell, Chairman of 
the Program Committee of the Sales 
Managers Club of Rochester, has 
mailed a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers, asking them to select in order 
of preference topics for discussion 
during the coming year. The topics 
listed by Chairman Russell are sug- 
gestive, and we believe will be help- 
ful to Program Chairmen of other 
clubs. They are: (1) The Industrial 
Sales Manager and the Retailers’ 
Market. (2) Use of and Results 
of Visual Training. (3) The Most 
Advantageous Use of Aptitude Test- 
ing. (4) Applied Psychology in 
Handling Salesmen. (5) How Best 
to Help District, Field or Branch 
Managers Plan Weekly Sales Meet- 
ings. (6) How to Correlate Adver- 
tising and Sales Activities. (7) New 
Markets After the War. (8) Plan- 
ning Territorial Assignments for 
Maximum Efficiency and Profit. ( 9) 
The Future of Air Transportation 
as it Relates to Salesmen, Shipments 
of Merchandise. (10) The Value 
of Research in Marketing. (11) 
Shifting of Markets due to Change 
in Population. (12) New Products 
—New Challenges. (13) Direct 
Mail Advertising in Post-War Sell- 
ing. (14) The Value of a Sales 
man’s Time. 


Mare 
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SALESMEN’S CONTRIBUTION TO WAR AND PEACE 


By E. L. MATHY, Vice-President, Victor Equipment Company 
President, San Francisco Sales Managers Association 


mains to be the winning of 

this war. Anything which de- 
tracts from this single-mindedness 
of purpose is neither patriotic nor 
helpful in the preservation of the 
American free enterprise system. 

It has been proven beyond reason- 
able contradition that “SELLING” 
plays as important a role in war, as 
it has played, and will play in peace. 

Building and maintaining of pub- 
lic morale, the selling of war bonds, 
inducing men and women to enter 
war production activities, the estab- 
lishment of Blood Banks, contribu- 
tions of money, materials and labor 
for Red Cross activities, to make 
rationing and price control under- 
standable and workable depends up- 
on a high order of selling and of 
advertising. 

Anyone who minimized the im- 
portance of selling during this global 
war, merely displays an amazing 
degree of thoughtlessness and lack 
of imagination. Modern economy, 
whether of war or of peace, is im- 
possible without all of the propa- 
ganda phases of which “SELLING” 
is the key. 


Om: primary consideration re- 


A Million. Voices Proclaiming 
the American Way of Life 


No one knows with accuracy how 
many men and women are engaged 
in the various phases of “SELL- 
ING.” One may, perhaps, assume 
that the 6,000 members of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives direct the efforts of up to a 
million top-ranking salesmen. This 


‘vast army of ambassadors of Ameri- 


can industry and the American way 
of life may well have personal con- 
tacts exceeding several millions of 
men and women daily. 


_ The largest newspaper circulation 
in the world is said to cover 2,800,- 
000 readers daily. When it is con- 
sidered that the daily audience of 
salesmen changes from six to ten 
times per month, the contact oppor- 
tunities are virtually unlimited. 


What our salesmen think is, there- 
fore, of vast importance to enter- 
prise and to the nation; for what they 
think will influence millions of Amer- 
icans. If they are fearful, they are 
likely to spread fear; if they enthuse, 
enthusiasm is prone to follow in their 
wake. For mark you well, no one 


sells commodities—these men and 
women sell ideas, develop wants, and 
paint pictures of better things to 
come. 


Selling Faith in the Future 


“SELLING” lives forever in the 
future—yesterday is gone—today’s 
wants were met months ago—only 
tomorrow counts. And so, salesmen, 
loyally supporting the needs of today, 
must and do plan for the inevitable 
day of Victory. 

It is a strange fact the public and 
even salesmen themselves seem to 
know little about the vast contribu- 
tion made by salesmen to American 
free. enterprise. Ask a lady what 
friend husband is doing and she will 
swell with pride if he is a doctor, an 
engineer, a business proprietor, but if 
he is a salesman she is likely to say so 
apolegetically. But it’s Mr. Sales- 
man, multiplied by tens of thousands, 
who makes the wheels of industry 
and commerce turn, 

Did people rush to take a ride in 
the first steam railroad? They did 
not. Actors had to be hired to dem- 
onstrate that it was safe to ride at the 
exciting speed of a few miles per 
hour. Did the public go mad about 
the early automobile? Yes—in a 
most negative way. Did engineers 
accept the new process of welding 
with enthusiasm? They did not— 
they condemned it for years. The 
greatest discovery, the finest inven- 
tion, the best improved design had to 
be SOLD. 

Unbounded confidence, unceasing 
effort, unending working hours of 
salesmen made the now common- 
place become acceptable. 


Salesmen Lower Prices 


And what about prices? Assum- 
ing that a modern automobile could 
have been built without mass pro- 
duction—what would it have cost? 
Do you recall the selling price of 
electric motors, of electric refrigera- 
tors, of the early radio, of practically 
every labor-saving device you know? 
Who made these better things pos- 
sible at the low pre-war price? Sales- 
men—who plugged the highways and 
byways, slept wherever they could, 
sat in smoke-filled cars, got up at the 
most awful hours, went to bed when- 
ever they could—but—they sold. And 
as they sold, they increased de- 


mand, production—made mass pro- 
duction a reality; and so, they re- 
duced prices to a point where prac- 
tically any American worthy of the 
name could earn for himself all of 
the comforts and the luxury which it 
was impossible for the kings of old 
to possess. é 

Salesmen have a mighty stake in 
“Free Enterprise.” In them, business 
and democratic government have at 
their command the mightiest force 
in history. 


Salesmen Stimulate Improve- 
ments in Merchandise 


Salesmen care little about your po- 
litical affiliation, your religious belief 
or the color of your skin—you are a 
prospect. And so, salesmen are the 
natural supporters of liberty and free- 
dom. 

The salesman tells the boss what 
the competitors are doing and there- 
by stimulates ever-improving quality 
with ever-decreasing prices; he tells 
the factory engineers what the con- 
sumer wants and how he wants it. 
And when he walks through his 
company’s plant or warehouse or re- 
tail store, he sees people working at 
good wages and he doesn’t take the 
credit. He praises the boss, encour- 
ages the engineer, persuades the 
credit man and pats the shipping 
clerk on the back—and goes on his 
next trip. ‘ 

And when the day of final Victory 
is here, salesmen will rush from every 
factory to tell about the new things 
to come. And in the post-war years, 
selling and salesmen will once again 
do their share to make this a better 
world. 


June NFSE Conference 


The National Federation of Sales 
Executives will, hold a Conference 
sometime in the month of June this 
year. Plans for the Conference have 
not yet been completed and the place 
of meeting has not yet been selected. 
The details are being worked out 
by the Committee in charge, and 
announcements will go forward in 
ample time to arrange for attend- 
ance. 
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Club News and Notes 


Albany. Kenneth MacDonald, 
Manager of W. M. Whitney & Com- 
pany, addressed the Albany Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives on Monday, 
February 21. The Albany Club is 
giving study to post-war problems. 
We quote from their bulletin—‘“Eco- 
nomic problems after the war, which 
if solved will make peace last that 
much longer.” 


Atlanta. “Sales Training” and “New 
Products Planning for Post-War” was 
discussed at the February 11 meeting 
of the Atlanta Sales Executives Club 
by Ira C. Evans, Regional Manager 
of the C. E. D. 


Boston. The Boston Sales Managers 
Club has instituted a “problem clin- 
ic.” Norman W. Catharin of the 
Stone & Forsyth Company is Chair- 
man of the Committee. Members of 
the Club are asked to submit their 
problems to the Committee. The 
Committee’s report of the proposed 
solution will be discussed at a Club 
meeting. 


Buffalo. New officers of the Buffalo 
Sales Executives Association were 
elected at the January meeting. The 
new President is Henri B. Vidal, 
Manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, and 
the Secretary is W. Larry Fetch, 
President of the Fetch Company, Inc. 


Chester. John K. Bainbridge, Jr., 
Sales Promotion Manager of the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., addressed the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Delaware 
County on February 23. The pro- 
gram was under the sponsorship of 
the Milk Dealers Association. 


Chicago. The Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club reports progress on its 
speech improvement class. One 
speech at every session is devoted to 
the foundamentals of public speak- 
ing. These subjects will be in manu- 
script form and will become part of 
the material available to members of 
the class. 


Cleveland. The Sales Executives 
Club of Cleveland has prepared a 
very attractive four-page two-color 
folder announcing a series of meet- 
ings for the study of “Sales Person- 
nel for Post-War Needs.” The pro- 
gram is based upon the five Sales 
Training Manuals which were pre- 
pared by the National Society of 


Sales Training Executives, for use by 
the National Federation and the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The program is sponsored by 
the Sales Executives Club of Cleve- 
land in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
National Society of Sales Training 
Executives, The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and The Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 


Columbus. Harold Laidley, Direc- 
tor of Sales Development, White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
addressed the Columbus Sales Mana- 
gers Forum on February 17, subject, 
“What is Ahead for Sales Managers.” 


Dallas. At its meeting of February 
4, the Dallas Sales Managers Club 
was addressed on the subjects, “The 
Next Threat to Free Enterprise” and 
“Grade Labeling.” The speakers 
were Albert Couchman, Couchman 
Advertising Agency, and Jack Perry, 
General Mills, Inc. 


Denver. The Denver Sales Mana- 
gers Council enjoyed an unusual 
treat at its meeting on February 21. 
The entire meeting was devoted to 
information on income tax returns. 


Fort Worth. At the meeting of the 
Fort Worth Sales Managers Club on 
February 8, Mrs. Russell R. Grace, 
Coordinator Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education, pre- 
sented a resumé of the course in 
salesmanship now taught in Paschal 
and Poly High Schools in that city. 
She was assisted by students from 
the classes. 


Grand Rapids. “Sales Personnel for 
Post-War Needs” was discussed by 
J. C. Aspley, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Post-War Action Comm*#- 
tee of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives -and President of 
the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., at the February 21 meeting of 
~ Grand Rapids Sales Executives 
lub. 


Houston, “Pattern for Tomorrow” 
was the problem considered by the 
Houston Sales Managers Club at its 
meeting on February 11. The 
speaker was C. J. Crampton, Secre- 
tary of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce. The Houston Club is 
planning to hold a Southwestern 
Sales Managers Conference within 
the near future. The date has not 
yet been determined. 


Louisville. Harry C. Anderson, 
General Sales Manager of the Globe. 
Wernicke Company, and Presiden; 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, addressed the Sales 
Managers Council of Louisville on 
February 14. His subject was “The 
Challenge to Sales Management.” 


Minneapolis. C. E. Lindblom, In- 
structor in Economics, School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Minnesota, addressed the Min- 
neapolis Association of Sales Mana- 
gers on February 3, subject, “Private 
Enterprise and Post-War Employ. 
ment.” 


New York. The New York Sales 
Executives Club started its course 
“A Post-Graduate Course for Sales 
Executives” on February 1, to con- 
tinue through April 11. We quote 
from the announcement, “This is 
a highly practical and up-to-the- 
minute series of evening discussions 
conducted by men who are unques- 


tioned leaders in their respective 
fields.” 


Oklahoma City. R. J. (Dick) Jones, 
District Manager of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company of Oklahoma 
City, was the speaker at the meeting 
of the Oklahoma City Sales Execu- 
tive Club on Tuesday, February 22. 
His subject was “America’s Future 
in Free Enterprise.” 


San Antonio. “The Last Shall Be 
Lost” was the subject of an inspiring 
address by Otis L. Whitehead, Sales 
Manager of the Gebhardt Chili 
Powder Company, on February 4, 
before the San Antonio Sales Man- 
agers’ Club. 


San Francisco. Ernest L. Mathy, 
Vice-President of the Victor Equip- 
ment Company, and President of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, was Chairman of the pro- 
gram at the Association’s meeting on 
February 3. The topics and speakers 
were as follows: “Newscast of the 
Month,” by Charlie Huyck; “Activ- 
ities of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives,” by Paul Heyne- 
man, past President of the Associa- 
tion and Regional Director of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives; “Sales Training Program of 
the National Society of Sales Train- 
ing Executives,’ by O. R. Doerr, 
Director of the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation. 
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CED. Training Course 


The Training Course, based on 
five manuals prepared by the Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training 
Executives, conducted by affiliated 
Clubs, and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation in cooperation 
with the C.E.D. and the N.S.S.T.E., 
is for brevity referred to in News 
and Notes, page 4, as the C.E.D. 
Training Course. A more complete 
story of the good work accomplished 
by Clubs conducting the Course 
will be included in the next issue of 
CLUB NEWS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


Our Contributors 


The contributed articles on Page 
3 of “Club News and Activities” fur- 
nish a library of Sales Managentent 
material. We have had requests for 
the privilege of reproducing each 
article. Save these articles for your 
Sales Meetings and for your files on 
Sales Management. The article this 
month is an abstract of an address 
made by Prof. Maynard at the Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati 
Clubs. Prof. Maynard is listed by 
these Clubs as a top flight speaker. 


The Howard G. Ford 
Award 


The Howard G. Ford Award, 
sponsored nationally by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, is 
presented annually by the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Philadelphia “to 
that company in the United States 
which, during the year, has made 
the most outstanding contribution to 
improvement in distribution, with 
particular emphasis on outstanding 
achievement in sales management.” 

This year, with the full knowledge 
that American industry is providing 
the wherewithal to ultimately assure 
freedom for the peoples of the world. 
it is fitting and proper that this 
Award rightfully belongs to industry 


and its workers, who are assuring 
victory and the continuance of the 
American way of life, which equally 
means the American way of distribu- 
tion. 


The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, being the one body most 
representative of the whole of Amer- 
ican industry, will accept the Howard 
G. Ford Award for AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY, in the spirit in which 
it was conceived and dedicated. This 
Award will be presented at the 
Thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia in the Ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, on the eve- 
ning of April 24, 1944. 


GEORGE A. MARKLIN 


A City of Romance and 
Realism 


It was a privilege of your editor a 
few years ago to visit New Orleans, 
a city which had intrigued him 
from his school days. 


Arriving in New Orleans, we 
found an up-to-date, modern, and 
aggressive city. Walking a distance 
from our Hotel, we crossed a wide 
street and then were in a city of an 
older and more romantic world. To 
say we were most delighted and 
charmed hardly expresses our feel- 


a) 
ing. Here is one city where we 
traveled from the realism of a mod- 
ern city to the romance of early 
France and Spain, simply by cross- 
ing the street. 

Of interest to the National Federa- 
tion is the fact that in this wonderful 
city of the South is the Sales Execu- 
tives Council of New Orleans, one of 
the live and aggressive sales managers 
organizations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 

The Sales Executives Council of 
New Orleans enjoys the honor of 
being the first affiliated organization 
in the deep South to vote to go on 
100% Executive Membership basis. 
This voluntary action of the Sales 
Executives Council of New Orleans 
gives us an example of the aggressive- 
ness and vision of the organization. 

We had hardly finished reading 
the good news that the Sales Execu- 
tives Council had gone on a 100% 
Executive Membership basis, when 
we received a check for remittance 
in full for a year’s Executive Mem- 
bership dues. E. N. Avegno of the 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., is 
now President and leader of this 
aggressive group. The National Fed- 
eration and the city of New Orleans 
are to be congratulated for the fine 
work of Mr. Avegno and his asso- 


ciates.—E. E. K. 


The N.F.S.E. Executive 
Secretary 


By E. E. KIRKPATRICK 


The National Federation of Sales 
Executives is most fortunate in per- 
suading George A. Marklin to ac- 
cept the appointment as Executive 
Secretary. 

The Federation is now operating 
on an advanced and aggressive pro- 
gram which requires dynamic and 
trained leadership at the Head- 
quarters office. To the many mem- 
bers of the N.F.S.E. who know Mr. 
Marklin, we need not go further than 
to say that George A. Marklin be- 
came Executive Secretary of the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—CONTINUED 
FROM PAGE ONE) 
Federation on March 13, 1944. 

To those members of the Federa- 
tion who have not met him, we pre- 
sent the following biographical 
sketch. 

Mr. Marklin comes to the Federa- 
tion Headquarters with eighteen 
years in commercial organization 
work as member of the staff of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
and nine years in newspaper work. 
He began his newspaper work as 
copy boy a short time before the 
historic sinking of the Lusitania, 
which helped to precipitate World 
War One. 

While working for the Associated 
Press he completed his high school 
education at night and then studied 
law in the City College of Law and 
Finance, earning an L.L.B. degree. 

He served as a member of the staff 
of the St. Louis News Service which 
helps conduct municipal advertising 
campaigns in St. Louis — publicity 
director of the St. Louis Safety Coun- 
cil—assistant director of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce—editor of 
the organization’s publication — 
“Greater St. Louis.” 

Mr. Marklin assisted in handling 
the details of the initial organization 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives in St. Louis, and for the 
last six years was Director of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

The St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bu- 
reau, under Mr, Marklin’s leadership 
became widely known among sales 
managers and sales managers’ clubs 
throughout the country for its unique 
and unusual service to salesmen and 
sales managers. Some of the activities 
carried on under Mr. Marklin’s di- 


E. E. KIRKPATRICK 


rection were the Friday meetings of 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau’ courses 
in Practical Speaking and Busines 
Letter Writing, evening meeting; 
which have had an attendance a; 
high as 1980 persons. 

At the 1943 June conference of 
the National Federation, Mr. Mark. 
lin was elected Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 


A Pleasant Interlude 
(Editorial by E. E. Kirkpatrick) 


This will be the last issue of 
CLUB NEWS AND ACTIVI. 
TIES that I will edit—hence, this 
personal message. 

Most, if not all readers of “Club 
News and Activities” know the Fed- 
eration adopted a practical and ag- 
gressive expansion program at its 
June, 1943 Conference. Late in Sep. 
tember, the Executive Secretaryship 
became vacant, endangering the Fed- 
eration’s new program. My past busi- 
ness experience, plus the fact that 
I had been Secretary, Vice-President 
and President of the Cincinnati Sales 
Executive Counsel, and delegate to 
the Dallas, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati Conventions of the National 
Federation, gave me the experience 
and information to pinch-hit as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

As a service to Sales Manage- 
ment, plus a good sales talk by Harry 
Anderson, I accepted the appoint- 
ment as Executive Secretary, with 
the understanding that as soon as 
the income permitted and a perma- 
nent Secretary could be secured, | 
would be relieved of the responsi- 
bility so I could return to my favorite 
avocation. 

My six months work as Executive 
Secretary has been a most “pleasant 
interlude.” During this period I had 
the privilege of originating and edit- 
ing “Club News and Activities,” re- 
organizing the headquarters office, 
witnessing thirteen Clubs vote to go 
on a one-hundred per cent Executive 
Membership basis, and in seeing the 
Federation’s income more _ than 
doubled. 

In closing this editorial, I wish to 
express my sincere appreciation for 
the generous, helpful and enthusiastic 
cooperation of the officers, executive 
member clubs and club officers. My 
voluntary enthusiastic support of the 
Federation and my cooperation with 
its Executive Secretary and Officers. 
will continue. I can be reached 
through Headquarters Office, Carew 
Tower, or at my home study, 3550 
Erie Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SALES MANAGERS’ MARKETING PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 


HE role of the salesmanager in 

the struggle for the return of 

a free America is both central 
and vital. When the place in the sun 
now occupied by the production 
executive is vacated, it will be taken 
by the market manager. Only by the 
exercise of top efficiency in all parts 
of the distributive process can the 
products of our peace time produc- 
tion be placed in the hands of waiting 
consumers. True as this has always 
been, it is even more significant when 
viewed in terms of the challenge pre- 
sented by expanded production units 
and increased efficiency stimulated 
by the demands of war. 


Some Peace Time Conditions 


Even now it is possible to fore- 
cast some of the conditions under 
which the peace time sales manager 
will work. For some months his pol- 
icies and his prices will, in many 
lines, be influenced by governmental 
policy as on stock piles. Who will be 
allowed to buy them? Will they be 
sold to bidders but only in such 
large quantities as to exclude all but 
mass buyers? Will they be rushed 
onto the market to relieve storage 
space for further production? Or 
will they be fed out slowly in accord- 
ance with some official’s concept of 
what prices ought to be and because 
of his realization that he can exercise 
a controlling effect on price levels in 
thousands of lines by his decision 
on this point? 

Similarly important in the effect 
on future activity of the sales man- 
ager is the slowly developing policy 
with respect to governmental owned 
factories and their equipment. If 
they are operated by it in compe- 
tition with private industry, as is 
freely suggested in some circles, that 
will be one thing. If they are sold 
to your competitors at a fraction of 
their original or even of their repro- 
duction cost in peace times, your 
competitor may enjoy a real advan- 
tage especially in industries which are 
controlled by small differences in 
production costs. 

_ Perhaps sales managers can exer- 
cise an influence, especially through 
our national association, on govern- 
mental policy on these and other 
matters. Certain it is that we should 
not stand idly by and then be the 


By H. H. MAYNARD 
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victims of conditions. Something 
may be done by legislation or by 
aid to governmental officials charged 
with determining policies on these 
matters. But much more effective 
is real constructive thinking on the 
situation which one’s qwn company 
will face when peace comes. 


How Shall.the Manufacturer 
Sell? 


Much thought is being given by 
efficient manufacturers as to how 
they shall sell. One vacuum sweeper 
maker has announced abandonment 
of house-to-house selling. Another 
plans to use only one-half as many 
men but to pay them more than 
twice as much as in the past because 
he plans to employ only those worth 
the new income level. Such organ- 
izations as Firestone and Western 
Auto plan great expansion and on a 


‘ level which will perhaps further ex- 


pand their wartime entry into even 
soft goods. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the expansion of self-serve will 
continue in food and that it will 
even encompass packaged fresh 
meats sold by women in factory pre- 
pared packages. For this there are 
real reasons. Housewives have come 
to know that they like to wait on 
themselves. Time is saved and 
there is chance for careful inspec- 
tion of labels and qualities which is 
impossible when a clerk is waiting 
for a buyer to make up her mind. 
The effect on the sale of advertised 
or at least well known brands will be 
significant far under self-serve the 
buyer most often selects what she 
knows. In general this fact may be 
antagonistic to the welfare of the 
smaller business unit since one of 
his stocks in trade has been personal 
service but this is not always so vital 
when self-serve is used. It will be 
more difficult for the smaller pro- 
ducer to get started since the brands 
of his well-known competitor will 
have a familiarity advantage. 


Finding Salesmen to Fit 
the New Conditions 


Many sales managers face a real 
problem in planning what type of 
salesmen to use. It is suggested that 
they should ask themselves whether 
or not they are satisfied with the 


type used in the past and whether 
those men can carry on under the 
new tempo of the return to peace. 
An approach to this which is al- 
ready established as successful is 
through analysis of the actual exact 
duties or activities of the salesmen. 
Just what do they do for you? Then 
think of what kind of man when 
measured by education, training, ex- 
perience or qualities it takes to do 
these things properly. Many sales 
managers have found the guided or 
even weighted interview helpful in 
selection. 

It is further suggested that much 
will need be known about just what 
the salesman does in the field. How 
does he spend his time? Upon whom 
does he call? What does he say? How 
effective are different approaches or 
sales talks? Does he plan his routes 
with reference to seeing the right 
man at the right time? Does he use 
sales equipment properly and consist- 
ently? 

An Ohio State marketing man, 
Major H. C. Nolen, once used the 
stopwatch in analyzing the actual 
every minute operation of a group 
of whosesale drug salesmen. He 
found that the dominant difference 
between good and just ordinary 
salesmen is because the good man 
does certain things right. He spent 
25 minutes a day in general conver- 
sation. The poor man averaged 146 
minutes. The good man actually 
“sold” for an average 15 minutes on 
every sale. The poor man used but 
3 minutes for constructive selling. 
Eight of the ten best men planned 
their sales in advance. They knew 
what they would push to each in- 
dividual druggist. Good salesmen 
used their waiting time for checking 
stock. Poor salesmen played the slot 
machine or otherwise wasted their 
time. 

Salesmanagers may well consider 
how they can best help their men in 
their daily work for it is firmly be- 
lieved that the salesmanager of the 
future must be trained in fundamen- 
tal marketing, in statistics and in 
industrial psychology for he will be 
in competition with many market 
executives who combine these special 
trainings with keen analytical sales 
ability. As such they are in a favor- 
able position. 
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Club News and Notes 


TO ALL CLUBS: This is your page. 
Send us news items, particularly those 
items that are of interest to all Clubs. 
Which style do you prefer? We have 
used three styles for this page. The March 
15th issue lists items by cities with italics 
for emphasis. In previous issues we listed 
items irregularly and used caps for em- 
phasis. In this issue we follow the style 
of March 15th issue but use smaller type 
to provide more copy. Let us know which 
style you prefer. 


Boston. The Sales Managers Club of 
Boston held an open meeting of the 
C. E. D. training program March 14th. 
Harry R. Chapman, Vice President, New 
England Confectionery Company, was 
Chairman. Leonard J. Raymond, Presi- 
dent Dickie-Raymond Company, Inc., and 
President of the Club, Arthur (Red) 
Motley, Publisher of the American Maga- 
zine, Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Prof. of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Business 
School, and S. D. Chamberlin, Field 
Manager, The Kendall Mills, addressed 
the meeting. Five clinic meetings follow 
weekly beginning March 21st. 


Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Sales Ex- 
ecutives Council held its C. E. D. Train- 
ing Course kick-off meeting March 28. 
The speakers were Arthur (Red) Motley, 
Publisher of the American Magazine. 
Wendell F. Hanselman, Vice President, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and C. L. Crofoot, General Sales 
Manager, the American Sales Book Com- 
pany. 


Houston: The Program Committee 
of the Houston, Texas Sales Managers’ 
Club announce their Southwestern Meet- 
ing at the Rice Hotel on Friday, May 12, 
1944. It will be a full day and evening 
session, with a morning program, and 
afternoon program, Cocktail Hour, Din- 
ner with brilliant speakers for each ses- 
sion. The Main theme of the one-day 
and evening meeting will be Readjust- 
ment and Rehabilitation of Men and 
Business during the months and years 
ahead. 

The suggestion is made that reserva- 
tions for Hotel accommodations be made 
as early as possible. Be sure to ask for 
verification of your reservation. 


Los Angeles: Ralph Carney, Vice- 
President of the Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, addressed 
the Sales Managers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, March 8th. He held an audi- 
ence of 175 men spellbound for one hour 
and twenty minutes. During the meeting, 
announcement was made by Will Massie, 
National Vice-President of the N.F.S.E., 
concerning the Pacific Coast Sales Execu- 
tives Conference, which will be held at 
the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles on 
April 14th and 15th. The conference will 
be held in one day, Friday, the 14th, and 
the second day will be taken over by the 
Annual Salesmen’s Testimonial Breakfast, 
which is under the supervision of the 
past Vice-President, Howard McKay. At 
its meeting in February, the Association 
voted to increase membership dues by 
$10.00 per year and become 100% ex- 
ecutive members of the National Feder- 
ation. 


Los Angeles: Compliments of the 
Treasury Department went to the Los 
Angeles Food Industries Club for out- 
standing work in the Fourth War Bond 
Drive. They undertook the task of organ- 
izing the entire food industry of Southern 
California as a working unit. Each divi- 
sion of the industry—manufacturer, . dis- 
tributor, and retailer, were organized un- 
der separate commitees. Employee drives, 
firm drives and special Retail Store Sales 
were promoted. Over six hundred sales- 
men attended the kick-off meeting and 
then worked like beavers to beat 
the quota of $3,000,000 set for them. 
What was accomplished by these enthu- 
siastic salesmen is evidenced by the re- 
sults — $11,607,584.00 —or nearly four 


times the quota set. 


Minneapolis: Henry L, Porter, Mana- 
ger Sales Promotion, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and Director of the 
National Society of Sales Training Ex- 
ecutives, addressed the C. E. D. training 
meeting of the Minneapolis Association 
of Sales Managers on March 15th. 


Montreal: The Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club of Montreal held its 
opening meeting for the C. E. D. Sales 
Training Course on March 15th. 


New York: The sixth session of the 
Post-Graduate Course for Sales Execu- 
tives was held March 6th by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York—subject 
“Selecting and Training Post-War Sales 
Personnel.” 


Portland: PAUL HEYNEMAN, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Eloesser- 
Heynemann Company, and Regional Di- 
rector of the National Federation, 
addressed the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Portland on March 8th, subject— 
“Controlling Distribution Instead of Al- 
lowing it to Control You.” 


Rochester: The final clinic of the 
Sales Managers’ Club of Rochester—“Se- 
lecting and Training Post-War Sales Per- 
sonnel” in cooperation with C. E. D. was 
held on March Ist. 


Richmond: The kick-off meeting of 
the Sales Executive Club of Richmond, 
preparatory to the Post-War Training 
Forum for Sales Executives (C.E.D.) was 
held March 6th; 307 business men at- 
tended this meeting. Guest speakers were 
Mr. Harry G. Moock, Vice-President, 
Chrysler Corporation, and Felix Grisette, 
Regional Manager, Fifth Federal Reserve 
District, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. The Club has prepared a 
complete program of five meetings to 
follow the kick-off meeting. Over one 
hundred sales executives in the Richmond 
area will enroll for the Course. 


Salt Lake City: The Utah Sales Man- 
agers’ Association held its Annual Sales- 
man’s Night March 16th. The following 
subjects were discussed: “Retail Selling” 
—by H. C. Shoemaker, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; “What’s Wrong With Our Sales 
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Managers?”—by H. A. Wallace, Salt 
Lake Division Manager of Utah Oil Re. 
fining Company.; “Elevate Our Own 
Thinking about Salesmanship”—by Ma- 
rion C. Nelson, Gillham Advertising 
Agency; “How to Select Salesmen Now 
and After the War’—by Howard wW. 
Price, Salt Lake Hardware Company. The 
guest speaker was Dr. Adam S. Bennion. 


St. Louis: The Sales Managers’ Bureay 
of St. Louis have issued an attractive 
broadside announcing the C. E. D. Train- 
ing Programs. The kick-off meeting was 
March 31st. Among the top flight speak- 
ers were Tom Girdler, Chairman of Board 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation and Re- 
public Steel, Henry I. Porter, David R. 
Osborn, Arthur Hood, J. C. Aspley, and 
R. H. Moulton. The program and broad- 
side were prepared by Geo. A. Marklin, 
now Executive Secretary of the National 
Federation. 


Trenton: The Sales and Advertising 
Managers’ Club of Trenton held their 
opening meeting for the C. E. D. Train- 
ing Course on March 24th. Whitfield B. 
Chase, General Post-War Personnel Train- 
ing Plan was chairman of the meeting. 
The attractive broadside gives the pro- 
gram for the five additional meetings with 
a list of nine top flight speakers. 


Employment Service 


The Sales Managers’ Association 
of Milwaukee is a model of Sales 
Managers’ Clubs. Its organization 
includes every phase of Sales Man- 
agement Activities. The Club is now 
on 100% Executive Membership 
basis. Its employment committee 1s 
under the leadership of H. W. Pur- 
cell. Applicants are interviewed and 
then shown lists of positions open. 


The applicant is then sent to the 


place of his choice. As a result many 
applicants have been placed. 

The FOOD INDUSTRIES 
SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB OF 
LOS ANGELES, another aggressive 
well organized club is successfully 
handling the employment problem. 

Under the able leadership of J. 
Willis Turner of the Nehi Beverage 
Company, this committee  inter- 
viewed, catalogued over 200 men 
last year and were successful in plac- 
ing over 100 of them with firms who 
needed qualified salesmen. 

* Problems of the times have caused 
many firms to retrench, thus throw- 
ing many good men of the selling 
profession on the market. 

Through the work of the Employ- 
ment Committee, the Los Angeles 
Food Industries Sales Managers’ 
Club was able to assist the members 
and at the same time keep many men 
in the selling profession where they 
will be sorely needed in the future. 
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Sales Executives To Meet At 
Edgewater Beach, June 6 to 8 


Sales Oraining 


Program Praised 


HE Post-War Sales Training 
T Program being conducted by 

the National Federation of 
Sales Executives through its affiliated 
cubs in all sections,of the country, 
is meeting with unqualified success, 
an analysis of reports made by J. C. 
Aspley, vice-chairman of the Fed- 
eration’s Postwar Action Committee 
and President of Dartnell Inc. of 
Chicago, reveals. 


To date, more than 300 meetings 
have been held, reaching nearly 20,- 
000 firms and corporations employ- 
ing salesmen. Thirty-two of the Fed- 
eration’s fifty-seven affiliated clubs 
have completed the program, and 
most of the remaining clubs will 
have finished their programs before 
July 1. A few clubs, notably, San 
Francisco, Atlanta and Birmingham, 
are planning to make this activity a 
major project for fall. 


CED Officials Pleased 


At a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee to the Field Development Di- 
vision of the Committee for Eco- 


(Turn to page 3 please) 


@ Members of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives will be in- 
terested to learn that Harry C. An- 
derson, President of the Federation, 
has resigned as Sales Manager of 
the Globe-Wernicke. Company of 
Cincinnati, and is now Director of 
Distribution for A. B. Dick & Com- 
pany, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Harry was associated with Globe- 
Wernicke for about thirteen years. 
He was sales manager for the past 
nine years. His resignation became 
effective April 15. 


— | 


Make Your Reservations Early: 


ESERVATIONS for the second annual wartime conference of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives should be sent to C. T. Crad- 
dock, Director of Sales of the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. Mr. 

Craddock has agreed to handle all requests for reservations promptly. 

Only a limited number of single rooms are available, so that prompt 
action should be taken. Rates of $4.40 per day for single rooms and $3.30 
per person for double rooms will prevail during the convention. 


——— 


a 


All Clubs Urged 
Co Be Represented 


Sales Management’s most signifi- 
cant and outstanding event — the 
ninth annual meeting and the sec- 
ond wartime conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
—will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, June 6, 
7 and 8. 

Announcement of the time and 
place of this year’s meeting was 
formally made by E. B. Moran, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club and chairman of the Fed- 
eration’s Convention Committee. 

The meeting, Moran‘stated, will 
be one of the most important in the 
history of the Federation. It will 
not only deal with many of the ma- 
jor problems confronting selling both 
now and in the postwar period, but 
the relationship between the Federa- 
tion and its fifty-eight affiliated clubs. 


Reason For Choice 


Decision to hold this year’s meet- 
ing in Chicago, Moran said, was 
based on the city’s accessibility, its 
central location, and a desire to co- 
operate as much as possible with 
the government’s wartime travel re- 
strictions. 

“Several cities of the country had 
expressed a desire to have this year’s 
meeting held in their communities, 
but both the officers and committee 
members felt that Chicago’s facilities 
for handling the meeting, plus its 
geographical location and its near- 
ness to the center of a major portion 
of the Federation’s network of clubs, 
made the Illinois Metropolis the best 


(Turn to page 4 please) 
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Club Activities 


News and Notes 


@ Presentation of the Howard G. 
Ford Award to American Industry, 
the conduct of regional and sectional 
sales conferences, postwar sales train- 
ing meetings, and an outstanding 
dinner to pay tribute to one of the 
nation’s best known and loved sales 
executives—Dick Grant, retired vice- 
president of General Motors—high- 
lighted the activities of sales execu- 
tives clubs in all sections of the 
country during the past month. 

@ Formal presentation of the 
Award to American industry was a 
feature of the thirty-third annual 
dinner of Sales Managers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, held on Monday, 
April 24. The award was given to 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, representing industry. It 
was accepted on behalf of industry 
by Robert M. Gaylord, President of 
NAM. The guest speaker of the 
evening was Col. Willard N. Cheva- 
lier, vice-president of McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company. 

@ Postwar Sales problems also 
were featured in the discussions at 
the 1944 Pacific Coast Sales Execu- 
tives’ Conference, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the 14th Annual South- 
western Sales Managers’ Conference, 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club, and 
the annual spring clinic of the Fort 
Worth Sales Managers’ Club. 

@ Approximately 1,500 persons 
attended the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence and heard a battery of nation- 
ally-known speakers headed by Gov- 
ernor Earl E. Warren of California, 
Kinsey Merritt, Chairman of the 
Board of the National Federation, 
Franklin Johnston of the American 
Exporter, A. W. Zelomek, president 
of the International Statistical Bu- 
reau of New York, Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, President of Grinnell Col- 
lege of Grinnell, Ia., and Dr. Alfred 
P. Haake, consulting economist of 
Chicago. A feature of the program 
was a Salesman’s Testimonial Break- 
fast which was addressed by Elmer 
Wheeler, President, Tested Selling 
Institute of New York, Verne Orr, 
Vice-President of Chrysler Motors of 
California, and Major Knox Man- 
ning of the U. S. Army Air Force. 

@ Ralph W. Carney, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Sales Manager of the Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company of 


Wichita, headed the list of speakers 
participating in the Southwestern 
Sales Executives’ Conference, which 
had as its theme “Sales, Readjust- 


‘ment and Reemployment !”—topics 


that were featured in the discussions 
at the Fort Worth Sales Managers’ 
spring clinic. 

¢ The New York Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club feature program of the 
month was the testimonial dinner to 
Mr. Grant. An overflow crowd at- 
tended the meeting and heard eulo- 
gies of Mr. Grant’s past contributions 
to selling by such men as Lowell 
Thomas, the radio commentator, Al- 
fred Reeves, Advisory Vice-Presi- 
dent, Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, Thomas H. Beck, Presi- 
dent of Crowell Collier Publishing 
Company, and A. Van Der Zee, Vice- 
President in charge of Sales of 
Chrysler Motors. 

@ The New York Club’s regular 
meetings also were marked by the 
return to the platform of two 
speakers, well-known in sales man- 
agement—Elmer Wheeler and Zenn 
Kaufman, former sales consultant 
and now ace promotion man of the 
Schenley Distiller’s Corporation of 
New York, who spoke on “Dramatiz- 
ing Selling in a World at War.” 
James F. Lincoln, President of Lin- 
coln Electric Company of Cleveland, 
Capt. L. D. Gammans, M. P., British 
Director of the York Ice Machinery 
Co., of York, Pa., and Capt. Leland 
P. Lovette, Director of Public Rela- 
tions of the United States Navy, 
were other speakers appearing on 
the New York program. 

@ Two other top-notch Sales 
counsellors—William B. Burruss and 
John Wesley Coates — headed a 
double-feature program presented at 
the Spring Salesmanship Forum 
conducted by the Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club while several com- 
paratively new speakers appeared on 
the platform of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Managers’ 
Bureau, regular meetings, including 
Donald M. Hobart, Manager of 
Research of the Curtiss Publishing 
Co., of Philadelphia, Robert B. Buck, 
Partner in the Sales Analysis Insti- 
tute of New York, L. S. Altholz, 
Vice-President and Secretary of the 
Inlander-Steindler Paper Co., of 
Chicago. 
© The Houston, Louisville, Bos- 


ton, Newark, Chester and Oklahom, 
City Clubs took time out from thei 
regular routine to consider the Fed. 
eration’s all-executive plan, with the 
result that both Houston and Louj:. 
ville voted to convert to the all. 
executive basis. The Newark Boar 
also enthusiastically endorsed the 
program. 

e The Hartford, Conn. Ch 
joined with the local Chamber of 
Commerce and tht Committee for 
Economic Development in conduct. 
ing a community-wide “Hartford; 
Week, for Connecticut’s Future”, 
three-day program featuring exhi. 
bits of peacetime job possibilities, 
general programs, clinics headed by 
widely-known experts and an exten. 
sive dinner meeting addressed by a 
nationally-known figure. The pur. 
pose of the program was to stimulate 
city-wide planning. 

¢ Having completed: its Postwar 
sales training program, the Cleve- 
land Sales Executives’ Club resumed 
its series of practical discussion meet- 
ings. Illustrative of its programs 
were a floor discussion of the subject 
“Training of Salesmen,” and ad- 
dresses by O. A. Ohlman, of the 
Standard Oil Company, on “Scien- 
tific Selection of Salesmen,” and 
Howard Whipple Green, National 
President of the American Marketing 
Association, on “Postwar Selling in 
this Community.” 

@ Discussion types of meeting 
also were featured by the Atlanta 
Sales Executives’ Club and the Mil- 
waukee Sales Managers’ Association. 
“How am I Planning today for the 
job ahead” was the subject discussed 
at the Atlanta Meeting, and “To- 
day’s Methods of Hiring, Training 
and Supervising Salesmen” was the 
theme of the Milwaukee round table. 
Rochester featured a woman speaker, 


' Miss Margaret C. Ross, Market Re- 


search and Planning Division of 
McCann-Erickson of New York. 


CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 1) 
possible choice for the meeting,” 

Moran stated. 

All affiliated clubs in the Federa- 
tion are urged by Moran to be rep- 
resented by two or more of theif 
members at least. One of the major 
problems to be discussed, he added, 
was a proposed change in the con- 
stitution and by-laws placing all 
clubs on an all-executive basis i 
the Federation. Several other sug: 
gested changes in the by-laws have 
already been filed with the secretary, 
and these will be threshed out at the 
conference. 
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‘In 18,085 Milwaukee homes, 8% of Za tell what 2) He *21,250 Milwaukee families 
the total, the electric refrigerator = ‘ * = 


need a new cooking range or 
needs major repairs or replacement. major repair of the old one. 


they need“ 
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ceting 


ng in THere is no wishful thinking in the 


*Vacuum cleaners in 44,083 < 4B 
postwar buying plans revealed in The = Milwaukee homes need re- 5~ 


placement or major repair. 
tlanta Milwaukee Journal 1944 Consumer 
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» Mil- 
ation. ; 499 
ot do you intend to buy?” Instead, we put 


1 | 
Analysis. We didn’t ask families “what | “ype 


—_ the question, “which of the following in 
‘“ 0- ; ‘ 
‘ining your home needs major repair or re- 
1s the placement?” Then followed a list to be 
—_ checked, including electric appliances 
eaker, ca, ! ing PP " 
t ee furniture, heating equipment and other 
nm oO . 
items for the home. 
The resulting list of needs provides a 
sound basis for sales planning in Mil- 
waukee. But why wait until postwar 
and come cold to these thousands of A-1 
prospects? Start building a customer 
waiting list now — through the news- 
paper read regularly by 9 out of 10 
families in Milwaukee and the suburbs. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Serving 64% of All Urban Families in Wisconsin 


JuNe 15, 1944 


“Obvious” Adams was a delightful character 
created by Robert R. Updegraff in a story 
published a quarter century ago in Saturday 
Evening Post, and later brought out in book 
form. 

Oliver B. Adams, later dubbed “Obvious,” 
began his business career at the age of 12, in 
a small store in a tiny New England village. 
Years later, when the store was sold, he 
moved to New York, attended night school, 
heard a talk by a famous advertising execu- 
tive, decided he wanted to be an advertising 
man, called on the executive and told him so. 

It seemed the obvious thing to do. His 
career was a success from the beginning, 
because of that one quality. 

“Obvious” Adams could cut through the 
maze of confusion surrounding any adver- 
tising problem, and get right to its heart — 
find the obvious appeals that would produce 
the action the client wanted. 

What his advertising lacked in “inspira- 
tion” (whatever that is), was more than 
compensated for by the RESULTS it got. 
And he did it all with that one rare gift — 
the ability to “‘see the obvious.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Frankfurter and Noodle 
Casserole 


ounces fine noodles 
pound American cheese 


noe oo 


can condensed tomato soup 
tablespoon gy A 
——_ onion, chopped 


ome 


water 
pound frankfurters 
teaspoon salt 
Pepper 


Baked Bean Creole 
2% cups baked beans 
Cc lensed tomato soup 


Summer Squash, Del Sud 
2 pounds summer squash 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 large onion, Sroeet 


% cup sour crea 


3 tomatoes, pecled and chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 
2 tablespoons grated cheese 


shire sauce 


rr 


REE come 


Beet Luncheon Salad 
package lemon flavored gelatin 
ter 
en ny vinegar 


pint hot wa’ 


teaspoo! 


Rhubarb Pudding 


5 cups youn rhubarb 


*% cup s 


ry 


cup honey 


eae whites 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Soy Casserole 
1 cup a 
cup chop gain 
*3 page = 


fabloupeon  epercesterahive sauce 
teaspoons 
teas) 


Sally Lunn 
% cup milk 
1 egg 
4 cup luke warm water 
2 


cups 


teaspoon salt 
cup sugar 


EF a 


east cake 
; faemespoons butter 
poon sa 
2 tables 


cup m milk 


Ee aE 
2 


cup chopped n 


Beef Liver Hash 
*1 pound beef liver 
~ tablespoons flour 
*2 tablespoons margarine 
Salt and peppe 


Boiling water 
*3 tablespoons fa: 


teaspoons: baking powder 


tablespoon grated orange rind 
— shortening 


1 Chewy Cookies 

3 cup sweetened condensed milk 
3 tablespoons cocoa 

1 cup chopped nuts 


Hot Shrimp Salad 
hot boiled potatess 
cup diced’ ar 
cu 
= green Per r 


eqposns sala a 
ind shrimp, cooked and clea 
rd-cooked eggs, cut in eighths 
3 cup French dressing 
$F hot salad dressing 
it and pepper 


Orange Sincunstnde Nut Loat 


Dried Beef Curry 
ounces dried beef 
cup butter or other shortening 


easpoon curry +g 
cups boiled rice, hot 


cup orange Pracmeinde 


Bastecusd ‘Franks’ 
12 frankfurte: 
1% tablespoons. flour 


wate’ 
% cup ketchu 
tablespoons vinegar 
3 teaspoons sugar 
1% teaspoons prepared mustard 


Philadelphia PACKAGE 


Philately in Philadelphia isn’t what it used 

be. Stamp-saving has gone war-conscious. 
grown from a collector's hobby to a “must” for 
the housewife trying to make the most of what 
wartime rationing allows her. 

Every day she faces the trying task of serving 
tasty, wholesome meals for a hungry family. 
Every day she looks for a lift and a lowdown on 
low- and no-point products to replace high-point 
. time-trimming, 


foods... point-saving suggestion 


and instruction . . . meeting shortages, keeping 


her folks well-fed and contented. 


[x Philadelphia, help-wanted women turn to 
The Inquirer every morning for help . . . get it 
from fact-filled Women’s pages leaning heavily 
toward saving time and ration points. 

For instance: The Women’s pages of The 
Inquirer print from three to a dozen recipes 
each including several packaged 


every day, 


ingredients—which require no “fixing” and few. 


. for package goods 


if any, points. Women find these packaged foods 


save plenty of time and energy—points, too— 


add a lot of savor and man-size bulk to meals. 


Foon advertisers discovered something, too: 
that The Inquirer’s strong emphasis on package 
goods keeps the sales curve of that merchandise 
on a continual upswing in Philadelphia, learned 
how women consistently confirm the choice of 
The Inquirer as the Philadelphia Package for 
packaged merchandise. Media Records say that 
Inquirer linage in that classification rises every 
year. Advertisers know sales rise in proportion 
to editorial emphasis placed on food products. 

So long as The Inquirer’s Women’s pages 
really page the women of Philadelphia into 
buying behavior every day by meeting today’s 
food problems with concrete counsel for today’s 
use . . . so long will The Inquirer remain the 
national advertiser’s best bet for what’s best for 


women to buy in Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Anguiver 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn. Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 


1944 [9] 


— 


— 
a 


twilight zone. 


The transition period — the twilight zone between war and peace — will 
not await the armistice. Shifting of gears, if it is to be done without undue clashing, should start gradually. 
It must be undertaken as soon as partial demobilization of war-occupied productive facilities becomes possible. 


Forehanded planning now can save acute dislocations later. 


Wise advertisers will anticipate the scuffle for markets which will ensue. None can afford to overlook the 
vast concentration of buying-power over which KYW holds sway — one of the key markets of the United 


States. Seed time must precede the harvest, and the time to cultivate the fertile soil between the Appalachians 


and the sea is Now. 


From its inception, 50,000-watt KYW in Philadelphia has been noteworthy for its balanced blend of top- 


flight local and NBC programs. Its listenership and pulling-power have been commensurate with their quality. 


Contact NBC Spot Sales for proof. 


*\A\\ WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc— 


‘ate reese em WOWO - WGL + WBZ + WBZA «+ KYW «+ KDKA 


‘theta’ Sieg REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Portrait Of Chicagos BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


Welcomed as good companion and good counsellor to the 
homes of more than a million reader-friends ... The news-= 
paper of first importance in the important Chicago market 
wee Selected mass circulation, representing a cross section of 
the most desirable proportion in relation to the buying poten= 


’ 


tials of Chicago Ss various residential districts ee Carrying, for 
43 consecutive years, more Total Display advertising than 


any other Chicago newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday* 


soe Unquestionably, The Chicago Daily News is Chicago's 


BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


cago Daily News does 


arison, liquor linage omitted since ertising for alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY. NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Maditon Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plazo 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


JUNE 15, 
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the Sun sells” 
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I nf luence ~ 


Call it Influence, Consumer Demand or Results... increased their advertising in The Sun by 41%— 

The Chicago Sun has it. This fast-growing and with a score of under 1% for all other local papers. 

potent force in Chicago's morning newspaper field And in Total Display advertising The Sun's 

is delivering results for its advertisers. increase was substantially greater than Chicago's 
For more and more Chicagoans are getting other four papers combined. 

the morning Sun habit. Newsprint is scarce, and Today, The Sun is selling more influence than 


The Sun is cooperating fully with the govern- ever in the Chicago market, and these two facts 


ment’s effort to conserve newsprint by limiting are truer than ever for any product you want to 


drastically the number of copies of The Sun sell in Chicago: 


printed, and the volume of advertising accepted 
for publication—yet in May, 1944, nearly 35,000 


1. You need The Sun in any newspaper com- 
more copies of the Daily Sun were purchased 


bination to cover Chicago completely, eco- 
than in May, 1943. 


nomically and efficiently. 
People buy The Sun because they like news 

: ee . 2. By using The Sun alone you can make a 

that’s objectively presented, that includes the ’ € . gg 
: : ‘ ‘ tremendous impact against America’s No. 2 

work of some of the top talent in the business, i ’ . 

; z market with a relatively small expenditure. 
that’s complete— from thorough foreign coverage 


to thorough homemaking help. 


Best “proof of performance’ example for adver- TH E CHI CAGO SU 
tisers is Chicago’s retail store picture. In the first ? 


four months of 1944, compared to the same pe- CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


riod in 1943, thirteen of the city’s leading retailers 100 W. Madison St., Chicago + 250 Park Ave., New York 


National Representatives: THE BRANHAM COMPANY, CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Ave. > NEW YORK: 230 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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Had TIME been published in 1789, this is how Captain Bligh 
might have shouted his vengeance at Fletcher Christian—who led 
the mutiny on the Bounty and cast Bligh and 18 others adrift on 


TIME readers have always traveled a lot more than most 
Americans. 

For they can afford to go places and do things—just as they 
drive better cars, live in better homes, own more and better 
home equipment. ; 

They have about twice as much to spend on themselves as 
average Americans. So, naturally, they spend a lot more on 
travel. 

For example, half of TmMeE’s family-heads travel by plane 


TOPS WITH A MILLION FAMILIES 


Great Travelers of Yesterday 
,. & Said Captain William Bligh in 1789: 
UW: Chrrristian will be 
Yardarm-Hung, Sun-Broiled. 
Bird-Katen’ 


the Pacific in an open boat almost 4000 miles from the nearest 
civilized port. For Great-Traveler Bligh would almost surely have 
been a faithful reader of TIME, as most travelers are today.* 


Ow 


(up to now they have flown more than 2% billion miles). 
Have you ever noticed how many more people you see read- 
ing TIME in Pullman cars and in the best hotels? TIME is the 
first choice magazine of travelers by sea, by land, and by air. 

That’s why TIME has been the leader in travel, resort, and 
hotel advertising year after year for the past 10 consecutive 
years (except for one year when it was second). 

When you plan your postwar advertising campaigns, 
remember—TIME is tops with people who are going places! 


WHO ARE GOING PLACES 


* As Charles “Captain Bligh” Laughton is today. 
Says Laughton: “I think TIME has been doing a most 
magnificent job. Nothing else I read has come any- 
where near it. Ever since the war started, I’ve had 
my copies of TIME bound as the finest sort of histori- 
cal record.” 


[15] 


From a Market Standpoint... 


‘Le FUTURE of the farm south is unfold- 
ing now. You needn’t wear strong glasses to 
see what lies ahead. 


Balanced agriculture, better methods, the in- 
flux of more industry, increased cash income 
and a new acquaintance with its larger place 
in the great American scene . these are 


some of the things which are bringing perma- 


nent growth and vitality to the southern farm 
market. 


And here is Southern Agriculturist—a leader 
for three quarters of a century—helping nearly 
a million farmers in the many ways a vital 
publication can help. Today more than ever, 
it is the logical publication to carry your ad- 
vertisements—your message of better products, 
better living—to the whole farm south. 


SOUTHERN 


FICS 


Is read by 2 out 

of every 5 white 

farm families in 
the South. 


# 
f 


Ge ee 
NASHVILLE ° 


LOS ANGELES 


* 


* 


@ NEW YORK e CHICAGO « DETROIT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With over two years of record industrial 
expansion behind her . . . with income, 
population, bank deposits, purchasing 
power and postal receipts at an all time 
high and still climbing — Florida is eagerly 
awaiting the big show . .. the even broader 
plan of development. which stands ready 


to go at the stroke of peace. 


Big as it has been, this expansion was 
necessarily limited to activities essential for 
victory, but there will be more .. . with the 


peace a state-wide program to develop 


Florida’s enormous and largely untouched 


natural resources will spring into action. 


Florida’s three major markets and 
their trading territories are completely 
covered by these three great morning 


dailies ... at low cost. 


K 


TAMPA TRIBUNE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION =» = MIAMI 
* Jacksonville ik. 


National Representatives 


HERALD 


N iWronal Representatives 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 


* Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. ft 
bi A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


Sa - ‘ 
ie Ferguson Walker Co. Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


15, 


é 


/) 


No Storm Cellars 
Needed 


L— 
VY 


Buying power doesn’t hurry underground in 
Cincinnati at the first hint of an ill-wind. It never 


has. Doesn’t seem likely to. For Cincinnati is a E 
solid city. Of solid citizens. Of solid industries. gt 
Year in, year out... prewar...right now... I 
postwar...these stable industries support a r 
stable, dependable buying power. ‘ 
Solid Cincinnati just naturally reads The Cin- C 
cinnati Enquirer. It’s their kind of paper. Sea- , 
soned. Thoughtful. Informative. Balanced. Solid. | 
Advertisers who want to reach this solid Cincin- . 
nati market don’t J 

have to think twice , 

to know which Cin- i 

cinnati newspaper to 7 

use to do it. ; 

Cc 

e 

t 

I 

SOLID CINCINNAT/ READS 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 


For over 100 years, edited for the thinking, doing, 
earning, solid citizens of America’s most solid market! 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Portland, Oregon's 
Favorite Pin-Up 


A new type of news-gathering 
makes the Oregon Journal’s 


Wartime Living Page unique! 


"Tew WAR brought to Portland more than 
just new industries, new people and increased 
payrolls; it brought more than the normal prob- 
lems of rationing and curtailments, of freezes and 
salvage drives. War-swollen Portland was definitely 
a “problem area.” 


Existing government agencies were expanding; new 
government agencies were popping up and mush- 
rooming from office building to office building. 


Even astute businessmen were confused about what they 
could or could not do; where they could go to find out. 
Ordinary folk were bewildered. 


Here was a real job for a newspaper ...a job covering 
war news as it affected Portland civilians. And so, The 


Journal’s WARTIME LIVING NEWS page was born... 


a feature as unique as the conditions that brought it | 


into being. 


The Journal’s WARTIME LIVING NEWS department 
is manned by a special staff that has had to inform itself 
on problems of business, of industry, of consumers; 
everything from food to hardware—from wearing apparel 
to the feeding of livestock and poultry—the operation of 
tailroads and motor truck lines, stages, city buses and 


private passenger cars. 


It covers the news and information emanating from all 
government agencies including the 23 new war agencies 
that moved into Portland to handle this city’s extra- 


ordinary wartime living problems. 


Today, merchants phone this group of news specialists 
for information to help them plan their future business. 
Farmers write in, dairymen phone, storekeepers and con- 


Sumers consult the staff daily ... because they know that 


The Journal’s WARTIME LIVING NEWS service is not 
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onfy alert to current regulations regarding wartime liv- 


ing, but has frequently anticipated future changes. A 


THE WARTIME LIVING NEWS department in 
the brief two years of its existence has become Portland’s 
outstanding authority on all phases of wartime living fo: 
civilians. It symbolizes the spirit of enterprise and service 
that exists on The Journal. It is an example of how a 
good newspaper fits into the American way of life. And 
The Journal is a good newspaper . . a warm friendly paper 
»«@ paper made up of men and women with ideas and 
enterprise, whose primary aim is to make each day’s paper 
the best they know how..and next day make a paper 
that will be even better. 

That's why the people of the community prefer it—and 
they do! The Journal is read by more people in the 
Portland area than any other newspaper. 


If you lived in Portland you’d read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 


Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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FORTUNE 


JUNE - 1944 


GAS TURBINE 


AIR INTAKE | EXHAUST 


Be 


GAS TURBINE: NEW PRIME MOVER 


The gas-combustion turbine, new heat engine, is already the sensation 
of aeronautics, having made a reality of the once fantastic idea of jet 
propulsion, and enabling new fighter planes of the U.S. Army Air Forces, 
without propellors, burning ordinary kerosene, to streak through the 
sky at high altitude. Potentially one of the world’s most efficient prime 
movers, it promises to power ships, locomotives, and possibly even 
automobiles at a cost much lower than the present one. But the develop- 
ment of this gas turbine is scarcely past its infancy. For problems of 
compression and the difficulties of producing adequate heat-resistant 


metals still confound many an engineer. 


TO MANAGEMENT, the development of this last of the four great heat 
engines is of no small importance. For it promises great changes for the 


future, changes which may influence entire industries. Page 176 


JUNE: THE FORD HERITAGE * THEFARM BUREAU * MR. ICKES’ 
ARABIAN NIGHTS * THE REPUBLICAN RACE * THE BRITISH LOOK 
AT RUSSIA * THE FORTUNE SURVEY 


FORTUNE—THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT—IS A STUDY OF BUSINESS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF MANAGEMENT MEN. 
85% of FORTUNE’s 175,000 subscribers are management men—and survey after survey shows that in FORTUNE 


the advertiser reaches management more certainly, more effectively and more economically than in any other magazine. 


it takes tons of 
PAPER to turn 
leather into shoes 


ven Shoes for the armed forces — for lend-lease — for civilians. 470 
i. * LY million pairs. That’s the goal of the footwear industry this year... 
P a goal that would be impossible without paper. 
of For on paper are printed the shoe patterns for a myriad of styles, 
in a wide range of sizes. And paper is a vital part of the design 
ant C L A R K stamping machines — keeps dies from locking as they perforate the 
leather at mass production speed. 


Paper multiplies manpower, too. Specification sheets, work sched- 


al e 0 RP 0 RATI 0 N ules, progress reports, all perform as silent foremen and superin- 


tendents. They give machine operators detailed instructions. They 
the NEENAH, WISCONSIN keep footwear moving smoothly through the factories. 


Indeed, paper is an essentiality in the footwear industry ! 
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These days when victories are measured 
by blocks advanced in a ruined little 
Italian town or a couple of hundred 
yards in a tropical jungle, we all get 
reminders of how tough it is to try to 
take in a lot of territory at one bite. 


The TIMES has had that in mind dur- 
ing its fifteen years of advance. We’re 
content to have 95 per cent of our 
circulation within 40 miles of State and 
Madison Streets. That’s territory enough 
for us. 


What political fences must be built in 
Keokuk, Baraboo or Galesburg, what 
policies must be dictated from far away, 
don’t worry us. We get out The TIMES 
for the people of Chicago. More than 55 
per cent of our stock is owned by men 
and women working on the paper. 


And the reason The TIMES has been the 
only solid newspaper success to be built 
in the United States since Wall Street 


THE 


laid its historic egg is because The 
TIMES knows the people of Chicago... 
and is the people of Chicago. 


So to The TIMES, Chicagoans aren’t 
statistics in A.B.C. statements or mer- 
chandising surveys. They’re neighbors, 
advisors and well-wishers who have 
helped in another case of home-town 
boy making good. Knowing them better 
than any other Chicago paper does, we 
can introduce you to these people on a 
friendly basis. 


The TIMES knows the town, and any 
space buyer who may be inclined to 
brush off that asset might talk to some 
competent newspaper editorial side 
friends of his and get an idea of what 
a long advantage you have when you 
“know the town.” 


‘TIMES 


URE NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO'S 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a shot in your idea arm 


No answers in this portfolio. 

No panaceas here for your Transition advertising problems. 
Only mental fare. 

A bit of the stuff that nourishes ideas. 


A few reprints of actual advertisements. 
Plus comment trom the researchers.. 

No guarantees. 

No pretty girls. 

No strings attached. 


The cost of preparing, preducing, and distributing 
this study is borne by the member publications of— 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS Your cue: To send now for a free copy. 


And no obligation. 


A national association of business publications SN OR REN RR A A A ee em a 


devoted to increasing their usefulness to their 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 96, 205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 


subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger 


return on their investment. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Transition Themes for Business 


Paper Advertisements.” 


NAM~ a a 
‘In Business Papers... . COMPAN” _ al _ 
Look for this Seal of Integrity.’’ 
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PLASTICS’ Platfo 


° ea purposely li 


selected key men. 

e Coverage of approximately 14,0 
reaching the entire industry, its © 
tomers, and prospects ... the men 
will make the buying decision today 
and in the post-war period. ; 

e Charts to indicate where specific 
plastics are being or may later on be 
used. Complete, accurate data on 
physical characteristics and processing 
for production engineers, chemical 
engineers, etc. 

e Distingushed format. Full color 
photographs on enamel paper. 

e Fully keyed to executive readership 
and permits brilliant color advertising. 
e Underwitten by one of the 

most successful publishers in America. 
e No other medium offers comparable 
coverage at such low “Buyer Cost” 
per thousand. 


RATES 


1 time 6 times 12 times 


Full page $200.00 $186.00 $150.00 


Fractional pages in proportion 
Complete rate card on request 
Final forms close the first of month preceding. 


s 
. 


i li Ray 

oy ZIFF-DAVIS OMPAN Y 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois e Offices: New York e Washington e Los Angeles e London e Toronto 
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N EVER AGAIN will you do business just as 


you did before the war. But fortunately one thing 
in business can be retained in spite of the turning 
wheel of Time. And that is the Good Will your 
: i ; 10. \4“”_. product, brand name or trade mark has built up in 


the public mind. 


You can hold that Good Will through consistent 


. Uy 
“ay * g bo 
> a a 
by 


+ ” y/ . i _* 7 
hippy, rn usa public relations advertising until Peace opens the 
~ 


gates of your peace time production line. On that 


foundation you can rebuild Sales quickly. With- 


out it you can build nothing. WTAM will help 
you maintain Good Will with its 1,253,600 Families. 


CLEVELAND The Cost is only $.000073 America’s No.1 Network 


wy REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 3% per Family 


Millions stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


i ; A Servi Pr Radi 
It’s a National Habit thse 
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YOUR FUTURE 
IS IN THEIR 


# LABORER | 


Unless you show people the thinking behind your conclusions, 
they will arrive at contrary conclusions, whieh might make 


the going difficult for you. 


Far-sighted companies—abreast of the social changes— 


are trusting to the reasoning of the people but taking no 


chances on making their own ideas dramatically plain— ‘ 
as plain as powerlul pictures can make them. , 
ra 
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VISUALIZATIONS + EDUCATIONAL SOUND PICTURES + TRAINING ASSISTANCE + SLIDE FILMS E 
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1775 Broadwoy Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard 310 Talbot Building 230 N. Michigan Boulevard 7046 Hollywood Boulevard \ 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Nice To Come Home To 


From the green-lawned homes within the town, “My boy’s at Anzio”. 
| . ; : acer demic , ‘ 
From the fertile farms beyond, along the red-sand “The wire said ‘killed in action’ ”’. 
roads, x 


But they’ll come back 

To the green-lawned homes and the fertile farms 
And the hillside cabins... 

Back to Weedpatch Hill, and Salt Creek, 

And Echo Lake, and Yellow Wood Lake... 


| So relatively few, you say? For these are wonderful to come home to. 


From the cabins clinging to the hillsides... 

To all the places of the earth where war is waged ... 
Sweethearts, brothers, sons and fathers 

Have gone from Nashville. 


No, they are relatively many out of few! 

So many blue-starred flags wait in the windows; 
So many anxious hearts greet each tomorrow 
With hope, with apprehension... 

Eagerly snatching at morsels of news. 


i Their precious letters have replaced tall tales. ei] LW 
Whe: cronies gather at the Liars’ Bench; 
Across the grocer’s counter, tidings are exchanged: The Nation’s Most Merchandise-able Station 
“John’s wor, his corporal’s stripes”. DIVISION OF THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


Meanwhile, this is our sacred trust: 

To follow them around the earth, 

And bring the news of them to these friendly homes 
Where ours is a welcome familiar voice. 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... NOW TASTE WHAT TIME HAS DOVE! 
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Sie ee OLD CHARTER 


IF YOU STILL FEEL that silkiness, mellowness, smoothness are just ad- 


vertising words ... chances are you’ve never tasted Old Charter! If you a Sere ry 
still have no real choice between brands of whiskey .. . chances are you’ve AMERICAN 4 f 
never tasted Old Charter. If your own palate has never told you what WHISKEY Se 
long and leisured years of ripening can do for a noble whiskey . . . chances 


‘ y BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 
are you've never tasted Old Charter—and you ought to, soon! 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


